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PREFACE, 


Amonc the materials of a philosophical, or practically 
useful, system of education anywhere, lertures are of 
no inconsiderable value. They ave particularly well 
adapted tu India. They come under the head of subsid. 
iary education, und in tne st, where intellectual 
stagnation, even amoi ur Country men, is so apt to be~ 
come lamentably frequent, should men only wish to 
have their memories refreshed, (snppesinge them to he 
“too clever by hall” to require any “ snbsidiary” kiow- 
‘Tedge,) what better plan than a systein of lectures exn 
be invented to stinulste 5 to keep up an acquain- 
tance with whai, they dnee knew of the branches of 
Science and Literature 2 Bat the private soldier, the 
youag elerk, and Europeans and Bast ludians who have 
not had the benefit of a thorough education at home, are 
seldom expected to be so intellectually relined or so 
erudite as those who have received so many greater ad-— 
vantages. To such, lectures cannot be said to be subsi- 
diary—they become actual, primary education. And 
So, in fact, they become to most men, of whatever rank 
in life, would their vanity only allow thei to contess it : 
for, after leaving school or college, what, after ail, da 
they know? ‘They are only standing cn the shore with 
the great sea of human Knowledge before thom. When 
most of us come to India, our education js only com- 
mencing. The belie? that the society of Seetabuldee 
would not he averse to devoting a portion of their leis. 
ure to the inteHeetnal recreation of heariug a few Jec- 
tures op useful literary and scientific snbjects, was ear 
tainly weil founded. During nine or ten lectures, the 
number up to this time delivered, the attendance has 
been very good; and the prospect of their continued 
‘loeess 18 IN every way encouraging. ‘The little band 


of lecturers consists of dhe Chief EnSineer, the Chaplain 
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ot the Station, the Officer in charge of the Oréitexice 
Scheol, and two Missionaries. It may be needless to 
saysthat only scientific and literary subjects form the 
materials of the lectures, which -are given oitée a week 
(on a Thursday) the average of attendarice being upwards 
of eighty. At the last lecture on Chemistry, about 
_one hundred and forty were present ; aid, perhaps, some 
day, we may hear of an oriental Sir Humphry Davy, 
who gained his first knowledge of water and the atmo- 
sphere in the Ordnance Schoo! at Nagpore. 

Who would not rejoice to see at every European Sta- 
tion in India an Institute where those of every class 
would atterd the lectures; where the soldier or clerk 
would find a Reading-room, furnished with the produc. 
tions of an enlightened and cheap Press, anda Library of 
useful and entertaining books ? What were the cost of 
these, and of a “few models and drawings, and air-pump, 
a chemical furnace, an electrifying and galvanic machine 
atelescope, a microscope, &e.”* “compared with the de- 
lightful and improving occupation of the Europeans and 
the wonder of the intellectual among the Natives, and 
which, if even provided at the national expense, would 
soon be repaid in the increase of knowledge and civiliza- 
tion ? Té is to be hoped that no apology is necessary for 
printing these two lectures on an interesting, and, per- 
chaps, navel subject, for the entertainment of the gener. 
al reader. If they do nothing else, they will at least 

_ shew we are not quite asleep in Central India; and, per= 
haps, other stations than Seetabuldec may not be too 
proud to go and do likewise. 

But it is also to be hoped. that the information heré 
given will furnish, ins convenient form, a standard of 
reference for those who are desirous of becoming ac- 
quainted with the various stages in the progress of Pe- 
riodical Literature. For the instruction of the younger 
auditors at the lecture, the subject was thus innperfectly 
defined :—Periodieal Literature may be styled that liter. 
ature, or chronicle of events, which comes ont at stated 


# Sov Simpsa’s * Philvsophy of Edueation,” p. 181, 
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petuds, or periodically, —say quarterly, monthly, Isi- 
weekly, or daily. If is thus distinguished from that 
literature or knowledge which is diffused by goodly 
looking volumes, which, when oace fairly published, it 
“33 uncertain weamay hear of again: for they may either 
#0 to line tranks,——in this countiy they generally go 
into the hawker’s box—or to pub money into the author's 
pocket, In the latter vase generally, comes forth a 
uew edition ; bat there can be'no stated period for such 
am igsue, ; 

On the other hand, your Periodical ov’ Newspaper, 
tet a number be bad or good, provided there be capital 
or the hope of patronace, comes ont successively in 
numbers, seldom, if ever, is not published at the stated 

_ pertod ; and is generally amderstood to Incorporate more 

ot what Shakspeare styles “the very age and body of 
the time” than books iu general. Tt has also a style 
of Hts own. From the very fact of a popular Periodical 
having several contribulors, arises the nceessity of con- 
denving as much as possibie, making each senteuce tel], 
such as j—~-Zis will never do. Strong museles and hardy 
‘8 are of wucaleulalle iimportinze, byt they derive that 
inportance from the miad.® i 
























inust enter our decided 
retest against the heresies into which drs, B. has fallen 
im her late pom. You cannot purchase knowledge with 
money ; it is only to be gaiaed by study. After this forcible 
f putting the thing, it nist be treated in an in. 
Dgianner. Annuals, re-prints of standard work 
hooks sneh as Kuight’s « Weekly. Volume,” «tai 
Hours’ with the best. Authors,’ and such like, which 
come ont at stated periods with the regularity of a 
magazine, soay also be admitted, as distant relatives, 
into the social cirelo ot Periodical Literature. 
Tn conclusion, thanks must be viven to the Lecturers, 
Coleone} Boileau, the Rev. H, Pp. James (Chaplain), the 
“Rey A. White and the Rey. VT. G. Cooper, without 
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‘whose assistance the scheme of the lectures never 
could have been carried into effect. 


= 


. Nacrors, 1 
September 15th, 1859. J 


» P. §—-Saturday being a holiday at the Nagpore Ord. 
narice Schooi, itis intended to open the School-room, 
from Saturday, the 15th of October, every week, on 
that day, from 6 a.m. till 6 yp. mM. for the purpose of a 
Reading-room. Thus, with the lecture every: Thurs- 
day evening, it is hoped that some inducement for in- 
tellectual recreation will be afforded at Seetabulder. Tt 
was Robert, Burns, ‘at Mauchline, who made one of the 
first attempts to establish a cheap Book-Club. This 
Central India weekly Reading-room will be cheaper ; 
for, through the liberality of the members of the Nag- 
pore Periodical Club, some of the best periodicals bave 
been placed at the disposal of the manager of the 
school, which will make the charge cheaper than that 
of the Burns’ Club, or simply nothing ! ; 

The rules of order, and tabirg no periodicals or papers 
froma the room, must be strictly observed. As to the- 
printed lectnres: “8p io this time (L0th Oct.) many of 
the Circular Notices not having been received back, nb 
subscription list of names is here given; but im the 
event of more Jectures being printed, one will be pre-- 
pared and published hereafter. Meanwhile the writer 
tenders his best thanks to his ‘already numerous subseri- 
bers, among whom he has the pieasure to observe the 
names of the Vicéroy and Governor General, and the 
Governor of Madras. 


LECTURES 
‘Delivered at Scetabuldee, in connexion with the Nagnore 
Ordeaiee School. 


Lxerers rik Firs. 





On the Mise, Progress, and Emportance of 
Peviovical Literature, 





PART I. 


Tre object of the present series of lectures, as you may have 
already observed, is to combine amusement with instruction. 
The subjects L have chosen will nearly all be connected with 
general literature, with an occasional step into the regions.of __ 
Indian history and archwology. You will bear from oth, 
who have come forward to aid in the Promotion of popular i 
struction among us in connexion with the Ordnance School 
sat Seetahuldee, remarks on the grand discoveries in natural 
science, in geography, astronomy, Roman. history, philology 
(which may be said- to be allied to history), and such like nse- 
ful branches of kuowledge. pe 

Having opened our campaign on the 14th of July (1859), 
Nagpore becomes the second great province, in whieh, during 
this month, lecturcs for the diffusion of useful knowledge have 
been instituted. Looking back to upwards of forty years, the 
Peishwa, the Nagpore Bajah, and Holkar, were all ising with 
one accord against the English. The Pindarrics and Mahrattas 
were distracted inland.* Ou the very ground where we have now 
yaised our humble standard to give an oceasional houwr’s in- 
teliectual cutertainment to those who seek it, duing that period 
host v encountering host; the “fatal hil?’ of Seetabuldee 
resounded with the clang of arms, and the thunder of Artillery ; 
and Nagpore fell—another trophy to the Saxon race! Of a far 

* 1816-17, Sd 
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more recent battle fieid,—“ Young Egypt,’—it is recerded 
that on the Qnd of July, a series of Jectures was opened by Sir 
Bartle Frere, the Commissioner of Sind, in the Government : 
English School at Kurrachee, when Suv Bartle disecursed on 
the four graud divisions of the earth, the natural boundaries of 
kingdoins, lecturing, as he proceeded, upon the limits ued 
to the living occupants of the air, the earth, and the sea. ‘The 
power of grappling with such and kindred subjects hae been 
bestowed ou the few; but this should not prevent as from at- 
tenipiing te adé our mite tothe vast treasury of buman know- 
ledge. : 

¥ purpose, this evening,* to lay before my. auditors 2 slight 
sketch of, and some yemarks on, the Rise, Progress, and Im. 
portance of Pericdieal Liberatare, to which many of us owe the 
pleasure of yumiesous leisure be niSudia, The subject is an 
important, though, perhaps, not a very deep one; and i may be 
pardoned for commencing with a piece of egotism. My first 
verions atterapt in the w alks of ovr indigenous Indian literature 
qvas made public through the pages of that popular vehicle, 
the Caloutta Review, some fourteen years ago, and avy ilteray 
ardour and energy T then possessed were thereby roused 
into a decisive state of action. In this same number of the 
Review, it may be mentioned, a volume of “Prose and Verse,” 
fram the Calentta press, Was noticed, written. b Capiain A, 
1. &. Boilean, of the Bengal Engineers, who hai tuken up the 
moatle which bad been worn, and worn so well, by Dr. Grant, 
Henry Meredith Parker, H. Torrens, Captains Macnaghten 
and Richardson, az the supporters of Angio-Indian Periodical 
Literature in days gone by; and who, now the Commandant 
ef his Corps, and our highly respected Chicf Engineer, lec- 
tured before you co our opening mght.t Shortly after being 
criticised, I had the attdacity to become an occasional Reviewer ; 
and from that time to this, have carefully watched Periodical 
Taiterature in its various aspects Poth at home and in this coun- 
try;and T am more and more convinced of its power and utt~ 
lity in the education of a people. 

‘Byen during the Jast ten years, @ vast addition has been 
made fo the stock of Brilish reviews, magazines, snd newspa- 
pers; so that new, with the aid of pubbe libraries, and cheap 
booke and periodicals, a person of very moderate means can 
satisfy his taste for reading; with which taste, if well directed, 
we are placed in contact, in the elegant words of Sir J ohn Hers- 


















* The 29th of July, on a Priday—Thuraday not beiag available. 
+ The series commenced with * "Fopograph} Colonel Boileau. 
The Solenel’s various sorenuafic attainments, and his Lectures ou Iron Bridges 
ave well known in Bengal. 
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ehel, “with the best society in every period of histovy—with 
the wisest, the wittiest—-with the ienderest, the bravest, and the > 
purest characters that have adorned humanity.” An cminent au- 
thor writes to His Kinsfolk” in the spirit of a true lover of Pé- 
viodical Literatare :--“ In the present day, Lluok upon such wrif- 
ing as by far the raost agreeable species of authorship. The 
happy man who is permitted to fill a sheet, or a half sheet, of a 
monthiy or quarterly journal with his lucubrations, is sure of 
coming into the hands of a vast number of persuns, more than 
he has any strict or even feasible claim upon, either from the 
subject matter, or exeevtion of the work.” Again ;—“ These 
papers of the day,” says the great Dr. Johnson, “ the ephemera 
af learning, have uses more adcquate to the purposes of com- 
mon life than more pompous and durable volumes.” And the 
fact is not generally known thai Periodical papers, devoted to 
alegant literature and popular instruction, exhibiting pictures of 
the roauners of the age, constitute a species of literary composi- 
jon which with pride and fondness is provounced to have ori- 
Wiiated in Hngland. Much of tho taste for reading during the 
last century was brought aboot by Periodical Literature. It 
nay also be truly said that the numerous, cheap, wel'-conducted 
perisdical papers of the present-day, draw people to reading 
and hooks which, without such useful monitors, would be entire. 
Ip weglected, Such literature is a deluge from. which escape 
seems impossible; for, aftor perusing the tract on Temperance 
found on your “breakfast table, you bcholt the Meruld 
or Familiar Things in your dressing xoom. Even in going 
to office you unconsciously find a last number of the 
Virginians, a stray Punch, or an Overland Extra, mised up with 
your official papers; and instead of, as formerly, losing tinie 
while waiting for a friend, you are preity sure te find something 
to read till that friend: comes. ; 






The growth of Periodical Literatrre tas been spontaneous, 
ratlier than compulsory. England required it; England favored 
it accordingly ;. and under the maternal auspices of Britannia, 
the child’ has grown as strong and lusty as the mighty Her- 
evlcs, The flame was never violently fanned ; while in its in- 
fancy, struggles with overwhelming and disheartening difficul-” 
oppressed the carly cultivators of our. Periodical Literature. 
Yot vothing could check the spirit which reigned. Patronage be- 
came riper; men with a constant eye to their own interest and 
comfort began to think there was something wanting to amuse 

d instruct the mind, and many of the “nation of shop 
keepers,” as Napolecn the Great stvled ns, were employed, in 
1683, poring over ‘* Weekly Memorialg for the Ingenious.” 

This is said to have been the first work of Peviodical eri- 
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tivism which appeared in England. - Yes, then it was, just after 
the Fire of London, and during the progress of her new gran. 
deur, which made the Queen of Cities look more majestic Ahan 
ever, while the immortal Wren was dispiaying his ‘genius 
in architecture, Periodical Literature commenced its slow but. 
Bure Progress. 

Alchough Charles the Second was more attached te Nell 
Gwynne aud his Conrt Jadies than to his books, or the literary 
welfare of his nation, yet mach happened in this reign to the 
great advantage of England. Numerous mauufactures were 
miroduced by the banished Protestants from France, while 
Newton, Burnet, Harrow, Boyle, and Dryden, “ enlarged. the 
Jandmarks of human knowledge.” How vastly changed from 
that age of immorality and chequered improvement is England 
now, when her sons not only eujoy sources of reading innumer- 
able. but have, throngh their gradually-acquired wisdom and 
knowledge, the means and the power of civilizing this, the most 
extraordinary Him pire that has ever been founded in the werkd_.... 

The foundation of a well-condueted Periodical Literature in 
Tndlia, carefully translated into the Vernacular, would produce 
the germs cf 2 mental revolution, especially in what is now ina 
decided transition state—the Hindu mind; and then the Ma- 
homedaus or those of any persuasion who take an interest in 
their ralers, would have aa casy access to a knowledge of our 
present power, and that in days gone by ; to our rational amuse- 
ments and mental recreation; to our morality and inherent 
literary power, all borne to the mind’s eye with the idea of a 
highly Christianized civilisation. 

‘We cannot say this is exactly the state of things at present; 
nor has it becu approxched sufficiently near since the publica. 
tion, in 1780, of Hicky’s Gazedte, the Gret Indian Newspaper.* 
“The whole picture of Anglo-Indian Society at this period was a. 
very bad one ;” and, remarks a Calcutta Reviewer, “ society must 
have been very bad to have tolerated such a paper.” infamous 
siander is the chief material of which it composed ; and even 
Warren Elastin the Governor General, and the dignitaries 
of the Supreme Court, came in for their share; while Colonels, 
‘Miastonaries, and young ladies are all mercilessly dealt with. 
At length Myr. Hicky thonght it “a duty incumbent on him to 
inform his friends in particular, and the public in general, that 
am attempt was made to assassinate him last Thursday morning 
between the hours of ove and tivo o’clock by two armed Eu- 
yopeans, aided and assisted by a Moorman |” Such was the first 
Indian Editor, the scene of whose labours was Calcutta ; where at 
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considered a rational amusement. It may be amusing, while 
thinking of the improvement which has taken place since Hicky’s 
time in our Indian newspapers, to lovk also at the improve. 
ment in Civil and Military salaries since then--not a had theme 
for a reflective mind. When Sir Thomas Munro arrived in 
India,.as a Cadet, in 1780, fis pay was five pagodas a month 
with free quarters, or ten pagodas- without. “Five pagodas 
and free quartere was the way generaliy followed. “Of the 
five pagodas,” writes Mr. Mauro, “I pay two to a Dubash, 
one to the servants of the mess, and oue for hair dressing 
‘and washiug ;-so that Ihave one pagoda per month to feed 
and clothe me.” \ Mr. Shore, (afterwards Lord Teigmmouth,) a 
Civilian in the Secret and Political Department; on his arrival 
in India, in 1769, had only eight rupecs a month; * bué the 
writer, as the young Ciwlian was then always styled,was, in those 
duys, allowed fo trade under cevere restrictions, . 

It is uct too bold, therefore, to suppose. that neither of these 
great men, at their autset in life, could afford the luxury of a 
paper, The mention of these eminent men suggests others of 

" great celebrity in India who, during the latter portion of the 
eighteenth century, even supposing no difficulty. existed in 
paying for the newspaper or periodical, could not get the. arti. 
cle of the intellectnal quality they desired. The future Sit John _ 
Maleolm,. and Lord Metcalfe, the former of whom arrived in ; 
‘Andia, in 1788, or two years before the latter.was born in Cal- 
eulta, and both of whom were very early employed in the most 
‘important affairs, during their early labours must have gained 
bné little as-istanee from the Indian Press, of which Sir Charies 
Metcalfe was afterwards styled the Liberator; and on whose 
account the noble Meteulfe Hall, onthe banks of the Hooghly, 
was erected hy the citizens of Calcutta to perpetuate his name, 
Under the administration of Lord Cornwallis, or from. 1786 
to 1793, the tone of our social merality in Iudia became much 
indproved. The India Gazette, of 1788, has an’ editorial, «on. 
‘gratujating its readers on the fact, “that the pleasures of the bottle, 
and the too prevailing enticements of play, were now almost uni- 
versally sacrificed to the far superior attractions of-female socicty.” 
For these little facts we are infebted to Periodical Literature 
at least I give some of them as they are to be found in the 
early numbers of that Review, which, in India, at this day, 
with the numerous local papers: and other periodicals, forme the 
mental food of the large Civil, Military, and Mercantile commu. 
nity, er: . : 

¥ shalt now make a retrogade movement. to our own coun- 
try, aud remark that the first printed newspaper m England 

* Calcutta Review, Now % Mas, 1844, p17. 
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appeared in the metropolis, in May, 1622, under the aus- 

pices of one Nathaniel Butter. This jcurnal was styled the 

Weekly News ; and strange it js, although the printing - preas- 
had then been at work im Engiand for a century and a half 

“Caxton having established himself in Westminster. Abbey in 
1471, and ag mauuscript newsletters had deen current for many 

years, previons to 1622,”"* strange it is, 1 say, that “the inven. 

tive wits,’ of that age should have been so slow in discovering 

this admirable universal vebicle of information. 

In 1640, the editorial We was first, adopted by the Printer, whe 
was “ the ostensible director of the paper.”+ Newspapers may: be 
said to have been first generally published in England in 1642, in 
which year a variety of publications were issued, as was the case 
during the latter part of James the First’s reign, and thronghout 
the Civil War. Compared with the broad sheets of our time, 
they had little right to the title of Newspaper, those strange 
bantlings of Periodical Literature. J am not aware that they 
containcd any book criticism or original literary articics, being 
chiefly employed for matters of political and commercial impor+ 
Stance. : 

The dirst Irish newspaper, “ Pue’s Occurrences,” wis not 
published. till the yesx 1700 ; but we hear of one published im Scot. 
jand, under the auspices of Oliver Cromweil, as early as 1652. 
History informs as that newpapers and*pamphiets were prohi- 
bited he King Charles the Secoud in 1680; but this rovai nue 

thority does not appear to have extended to works of periodical 
criticism, the first of which, as bas been already mentioned, was 
“Weekly Memorials for the Ingenious.” 

In the curious times of our ancestors, the introduction of any 
novelty appears to have excited the utmost curiosity. Suspicion 
was always prowling about. Outes’s famous plot was opposed by 
the Meal-tuh plot, the scheme of the conspiracy having been 
found hidden in a meal-tub; and while thus plot was set against 
plot, in the veign of Charles the Second, it was-not anhkely 
that a plot would be attributed to the criminal who had the 
audacity to sit under an oak-tree and quietly read a news- 
paper. A little more than haifa century before this time forks 

_ and tobacco had been violently aesaulted : the priests condemned. 
the use of the former-as an unnatural custom; and James the 
First thundered against all smokers in his famous “ Countor- 
“blast to Tobacco.” It was not until the Revolution, in 1688, 
that the Press was really at liberty ; and, towards the conelu- 
sion of the reign of William the ‘Third, Periodical Literature, 
in market phraseology, Wegan to look up. Having mention- 
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Sed Liberty of the Presa, I may state Sir Charles Mefval{e’s 
Opinion which is, that the Press shoald have the uniuterrapted 
-eajoyment of its supposed freedow, and the public the practi- 
cat means “ of-expressing its sentiments on all subjects > ba ; 
mark the necessary sequence— without any other ree 
thar those of law and discretion.” The latter quality. is partieu- 
larly essential in India; and Isam sorry to say it has not been 
exercised as it should Lave been in some of our Indian journals, 
But to proceed. Ee weds 
The first dui/y uewspaper was published in London, on the 
llth of March, 1702, just three days after the accession of 
Queen Anne. It was styledMthe Daily Courant. Previous to 
its appearance there were several tri-weekly. papers in, exis- 
tence, que of which was-entitled The New State of Europe, or a 
True Account of Public Transactions and Learning. 3 
«The Tatler, volumes of which we have handed down to ng a& 
‘wastandard work of English Literature, was first published in 
21969-10, in the newapaper form ; and, in this state, it contained 
‘items of foreign intelligence. It was customary also, at that 
‘period, to publish the paper with a blauk half shect for “ people 
to write their own private affairs.” Through the moral and in. 
structive papers which appeared in it, the Zudler became very 
popular, under the management of Steele; and Addison ‘also 
contributed to the amusing periodical. While Steele, as Igaac 
Bickerstaff, poured forth instructive and sometimes ludicrous lec- 
tures from his “Elbow Chair,” thundering against the sin and 
folly of duelling, and telling young ladies how beneficial is 
morning exercise to impart a charming bloom to the eounte- 
nance, Addison gave “ The Distrass of the New Writers’*—5 A 
Description of the Thermometer”—and an Essay on the “Im. 
mortality of the Soul.”” Commenced in March, 1711, in 1712 
the well known Spectator, chiefly by Addisou and Steele, address. 
ed to the educated ciasses, was the intelectual food of the time. 
Addison’s periodical paper was then sought for with as mach 
‘avidity at the breakfast table as we now evince in India on the 
arrival of letters from home, or on the receipt of the Overland 
ews, The sensation created by the witty, delightful woralist, was © 
as astonishing as it was pleasing. A benevolent and a moral 
purpose dared to open the eyes of a licentions age; and people 
began to think they might as well learn how to die as how 
to live. Inthe mind of Addison the Graces at last found a 
temple whercin they might for ever dwell, says one writer ; * 
and another, in his euluginm on this our great describer of life 
aud manners :—‘ All the enchantment of fancy, and all. the 








* Fitzoshorne, © 
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‘eogency of argument. are employed (hy hits) to recommend to 
“the. readar his real interest, the care of pleasing the Author of 
his Boing. Whoever wishes to attain an English style, familiar 
, but not coarse, and elegaut but not cetentatious, muat give his. 
days and uights to the volumes of Addison.”* " 
The. steady progress of Periodical Literature had now become 
@ great naticual dict. ‘The last day of July, 1712, was the last 
‘dayof thy anstamped preasy, and the tax on a whole sheet of the 
Speetaior waa fixed at, ong pemmy. At this commencement. of 
literary taxation, the: avegage daily circulation of the Spectator 
‘wea about 1400, Then, as now, the newspapers had by far 
the largest share of readers—the lively sheet, 1 mean, with the 
<frash news of all nations, aided, sometimes, by weighty  vdi- 
gaia the veason of this being because they are not addressed 
fy to.the educated classes. -For what may be strictly styled 
the newspapers, in addition to the stamp, a duty of oue shil- 
ing was charged ov.every advertisement. Were Aildison and 
Steele allowed to walk the earth in our time, what would they 
say to the Times, witlea circulation of 1,80,00,060 copies a 
year; or, gay 58,000 copies a day ;+ declaiming “ the slaughter 
in Ttaiy” in an elegaut essay; wielding as mighty a hand in 
polities and exposing fraud to-day, as tne Spectator did yester- 
day, in potting impertinence to sileuce, aud vanity oul of coun- 
tenance, among those of a great age passed away! That 
uppopolar tax—the paper daty-—it may be stated, was established . 
in 17.2. : 
On. leaving theee carly members of tae London. daily press— 
ihe Yatler ind Spectator, let us notice an interesting coincidence 
as connected, with Tudian history. “The first Protestant Mission 
to India owed its origin and support to Frederick the Fourth, of 
Deumark ; and «while the Spectator was in the height of its po- 
pularity, .early in 17]4, a Missionary Coliege was established at . 
Copenhagen to-give greater aid to the Danich Missionaries who’ 
hail proceeded to India some ten years before, and who had been, 
ata fater date, liberally assieted with grants of money, paper and 
bogka;‘by the English Society for promoting Christian Kuow- 
ledge.t” And whatis not gencrally kuewn, hut which was bronght 
tomy notiee by The Caleutta Review, George the First of Eng- 
lang took a deep interest in the Danish Mission for converting of 
the Heathen, entering into direct personal correspondence with 
-the: Missionaries, It is bringing forth such facts as these, ex- 
’ gragting the quintessence of old dusty volumes, which might 
have for ages. been perishing on the bock-shelves, the white 
* Dr, Johnson. 
+ In 1855. 
t Culestts Review, Nv, T. pp. 108-4. 
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auts being the only lives which ever approached then: singe thay. 
‘were first put away—it is such bringing optof old reodids, 
and presenting land marks of history, giving the reader of pesio~ 
divals. no trouble of research: whatever, Which alone are suifici- 
ent to attach s vast importance ts Periodical Literature. * The: 
bublication of the Spectatcr terminated on the 20th of Deeem 
1714, Y 
“While the poison that tainted periodical composition chat 
of ‘rancorous and uninteresting polities and polemics—fled 
before the witty, social, and instractive papers of Addison, we 
do not find mention of any particular “ Magasines,” of “ Re. 
views” at this period, although it is asserte2 that the’ Weekly 
Memorials” were succeeded by several “critical periodicals,” 
T should have mentioned that during the popularity of the Spec. 
tetor, * the Guardian, of which Stcule was Editor, appeared, in 
which his friend Addison alse wrote, In this work one of Ads 
(Bison’s principal aims appears to be to instruct his readers of 
Bhoth: sexes, how to be meral as well as fashionable, Although 
#pericdical of undoubted wit and gcuius, the Guardian was not 
‘so'popular as either the Speccator or Tuller, At its commence. 
ment, Slecic endeavoured to forbear interfering in polities, but in 
“his forty-first aumber, he commenced to fight with a Tory pa- 
per, the Eraminer, The force of political discussion was begiu- 
ning sgain to be felt; and we at length find the periodical and 
pamphteteering “ Bickerstaff” enjoying a Government situation . 
under George the First, for his unwearied cxertions in the cause 
of the Hanoverians. Addison alse got a comfuriable berth on 
the accession of the monarch whose motte was, never to aban. 
don my friends, to do Justice to all the world ; and to fear no man, 
Ta the year 1715, Addison and Steele (who thought alike in: 0 
lities) brought ont several periodical works, chiefly with the laud- 
able aim of supporting the Government, and holding forth the 
sin and folly. of rebelliov. The Freeholder, published in thia 
year, was conducted by Addison. 

| Atterbury, Bolingbroke and Swift ‘were.among the chief poli. 
tical antagonists of Steele sbut Swift had been his friend while 
assisting him in the Tatler. Satire was the order of the day ; 
and this weapon well wielded frequently brought obscure men 
into notice, For instance, Sterne, on whose ruerits there has al. 
ways been so divided an opinion in the literary world, in the 
early part of the eighteenth century, first brought himself inte 
4 conspictons position by eatirizing one who filled a luorative 
benefice; but who, hot satisfied with enjoying it during his own 
life, exerted all his influence to have if entailed upon his wife 





a“ 





* March, 1718 ; during the interval of 18 montis whioh took place in the pub. 
Heation of the Spectator, 
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aid doh after his decease. Upon which the author of. Tristram 
Shandy: published a pamphlet entitled, “ The History of a good 
- #ieni” watch-coat, with which the present possessor is not con- 
tit 46 gover his owa shoulders, unless he can also cat out of it 
par aaa his wife, and-a pair of breeches for his son.” The 
iutefided monopolizer immediately resigned his pretensions in 
favott of the next candidate. At the commencement of the 
veigi of George the Second, when Sir Robert Walpcle was at 
the head of the English administration, satire was perhaps 
amore powerful: than at any other period of our history, The 
House c- 2ommons, in 1727, boasted a court and country par- 
.- in tie reign of the First George the names of Whig and 
ory had been changed te Hanoverians and Jacobites, Now, the 
‘Hease of Commons underwent another change in the two par- 
Alles just mentioned, which supplied the placo of Whigs and Jaco- 
“ites ; and in their general principles were not unlike the Liberals 
and Conservatives of the present day. Sir Robert Walpole was 
the leader of the Court or liberal party ; and, like Lord Palmer- 
‘ston, regarded foreign alliances as conducive to internal secu. 
ity. Bvery manner of writing was tinged with powerful satire 
isthe novel, the mewspaper, the essay, the opera, and even the 
epitaph. ‘Bribery was the cbief charge brought against the 
court party ; and the following lines from the Beggar’s Opera 
were engraven on the fan-mounts of the ladics, and their 
‘acreens and choice pieces of furniture were decorated with the 
same j—~ 
"” « When you censure the age, 
Be cautious and sage, 
Lest the courtiers offended should be; 
If you mention vice or bribe, 
Tis so put to all the tribe, 
Each cries, that was levelled at me.”—- Gay. 


.By the word “tribe” of course is meant the court party. 
But T must pass on ta the Leviathan of our English Literature. 
- Dr, Johnson, who arrived, penniless, in London in 1737. Shortly 

after his laaneb into the modern Babylon, he wrote a simple but 
elegant letter, soliciting employment from Mr. Cavo, Projector 
aud Editor of the Gentleman's Magazine (founded in 1731) ; 
and in this epistle he seeme te have neatly curved out the path 
--‘jn which our Magazines. have since trod. In 1743, the great 
Snpyelist, Ficlding, was Editor of the Champion ; in which John- 
“yon. reecived ihe bighest praise for hie admirable “Life of 
Savage,” in 1744. In May, 1749, the Monthiy Review, which 
has heen atyled che father of British Criticism, wos ushered ints 
the world. It was styléd “ The Monthly Review,” 2 periodicai 
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““teork, giving an uccount with broper abstracts of, and eriragty 
Jrom, the New Hooks, Pamphlets, &. ag they came out. by a 
val hands It was chiefly the work of those who- ‘rote 18 
& garret fof. their bread, “expecting to be duuned for: a milk 
score.” Somewhere about: the ycar 1757, we find Oliver Gold, 
smith, one of the “most charming ..writera in . our. rf 4 
furnishing articles for the Menthly Review ; also essays to the 
bewspapers and magazines, which added little to his; fame or 

: fortune. ‘ PRE 

During his early struggles, Goldsmith aleq wrote in the Bri. 
hish Magazine,*. edited by Smollett. Goldsmith, like agenpine 
author, had come to London withont a penny jnhis pocket—-a case 
somewhat similar to that of moet of us on firat arrival ip Tadia 
~~and be was little known to the world until the publication-of 
the Traveller, in 1765. I bava omitted to mention the Critical 
Review, founded by Smollett.in 1755; and the. name of this: 
Revicto may remind some of ns.of a remark made by the cele. 
brated Robert Hall, that the « atility of periodical criticism, 
‘ay, ina literary view, be fairly questioned ; as it seems. Jike an 
‘attempt to anticipate the decision of the public, and prematurely 
‘to adjust those pretensions which, if left to itself, it will be eure 

y» ‘to adjust, “in time, with the most perfect impartiality, Arq. 

‘viewer may give a momentary popularity to what deserves to: be 

forgotten, but he can neither withhold nor bestow a. lastii 
fame. Cowper, we will venture to-say, is not the less ad mane 
heeanse the Criticad Review, with its usual good taste and dig. 
cernment, could discover in him no traces of poetic genins.”+ 

The chief use of Reviews, he seems to think, is, when some 

work of the mind ie rendered formidable by its insidious im. 
morality, or when it is tainted, as it were, by some deadly dis- 
ease, which may infect public opinion and lead mankind into 
error; then is the time to thunder forth against the enemies of 
right and truth. This requires the most powerful artillery of 

ithe Reviewer, Reviews, then; were now fairly founded in Eng. 
land, Bad’ authors were extinguished ; good: ones met’ with 
their share of praise ; Grub. street was partly cleaned out; and 

genius wrenched from “her wretched den to assume that high 
position in the world, which in every free and enlightened coun. 
try is sure eventually to he attained. ° : : 
But anxiety to get at- these leviathans of criticiem, the Re- 
views, must not provent our giving consideration to’ thoso bril- 

Bant periodieal writings, which shine forth like so many gems 

in the Hterary-crown of England, and which - gratified: and 

instructed a whole nation while Reviews were in their .indanty. 









* Commenced in January, 1766,--— 
v Eeleetio Review, to which Hall was an eminent contzibutor. 
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Lallade to the Rambler, Adventurer, Connoisscur,. World and 
Idler, ail of which appeared between the years 1750-and 759. 
Dr, Johueon, Hawkesworth, Bounel Thornton, Bathurst, Cole- 
maa, Mrs, Chapone, and Lord Chesterfield wére’ the principal 
periodical writers of the period. Morality walking over the land, 
with wisdom for her staff, seems a natural result to be expected 
from all this literary talent ; and in the cases of Johueon, Mrs. 
Chapone, and others, no doubt such result was chtained. 
But tt does appear a little ludicrous that many of the “ irmort- 
al” writers, who so came forward on the side of virtue and 
“morality,” were men who very frequently acted in direct opposi- 
tion to the maxims they inculcated, but were not restrained 
thereby from stepping irom tbe crowd and instructing a nation 
how to regulate the conduct of life. “There is no time to be 
great in this world !? says a friend to Cecil the Coxcomb. 
* We were not meant to be great : we were sent here to be good. 
And now, my dear Cecil, (as Coleman said to Bonne] Thornton 
when they were writing ulternate papers ih the Connoisseur) 
sit down and tell them that Vintoe is arivs Taine !” 

Mr. Cave died in 1754, and Dr. Johnson wrote his life in the 
Gentleman’s Magazine. In the same year, the “ Dictionary of 
the English Language” appeared ; and literature in England was 
progressing successfully with the mighty Johnson at the helm, 
Of ail Lord Macanlay’s celebrated essays, contributed to the 
Edinburgh Reviev:, none-is more interesting or amnsing than 
that containing his review of Boswell’s Life of Johnson: It is 
a splendid. piece of Hterary photography, prodaced by the pow- 
er and brilliance of a mectal sun, We have Johnson coming up 
to London, when the coudition of « man of letters was mest 
miserable and degraded—in the dark night between two sunny 
days—when the age of patronage had passed away, and “ the 
age of gencral curiosity and intelligence had not arrived.” - 

We have Johnson grown old; “his coat, his wig, his figure, 

’ fie face, his scrofula, his St, Vitus’s dance, his rolling walk, his 
blinking eve,” “his insatiable appetite for fish-sauce aad veal- 
pie with plums, bis inextinguishable thirst for tea, his trick of 
touching the posts as be walked.” “his mutterings, his grunt+ 
ings, his puffings,” his eloquence, wit, vehemcnee, and inso- 
lence—all are brought in te complete the picture, drawn by 
the hand of a consummate master of the Reviewer's art.* 

In 1756, we find the Doctor superintending 2 periodical work 

’ of considerable celebrity. —“ The Lilerary Magazine or Universal 
Review,” for which he wrote original essays and eritical papers. 
Goldsmith, in 1759, brought ont a-weekly pamphlet (not suc. 
ecssful styled Tae Bee; and, in January, 1760, he began his 

* Macnulay’ 
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famous. Chinese Leiiers, or the Citizen of the World. . The 
desperate fecundity” of Magazines and Reviews, in 1759-60, 
‘about twenty of ther in bigh favour, ts a remarkable fact in 
‘the-bistory of British literature. In 1760, Murphy was. Editor 
of the Gray’s Jan Journal, and through this little periodical, the 
glover Irishman first became acquainted with Johuson. Following 
the-advice of his witty friend, Foote, the modern Aristophanes, 
‘Marphy was about-to. send to the press an oriental tale,.which 
“had been translated from the Dector’s Rambler into a French 
magazine, from which it would have been ve-translated into the 

Grey's Ian Journal. had the real scurce of the talc and its right. 
ful author not been printed out to the Irich Editor. I am not 
aware of any other celebrated periodical productions, ‘besides 
the above, being brought out during the early establishment: of 
Reviews in Fingtand, or from 1755 to 1760. 

‘At the close of 1760, ninety-eight of the Chinese Letters, 
above mentioned, nad been published. They first appeared in 
the Public Ledger,—a sort of daily newspaper in Mr. Forster's 
opinion“ und from the ephemeral sprang the immortal.” 
Even in our day, how many standard works have first appeared 
ia periodicals vhich but for these might, with the bookeeller’s 
general dislike to publish the production of an anknown author, 
“never have been printed at all !—Gf these Letters of. a Chinese 
Visitor to London, to his Friends in the East, or of, as ho is 
styled. in the Title page, a Chinese Philasonher, and. the 
Publie Ledger, we read :— On that column of ungsinly-looking, 
perishable type, diepended vot alone the paper of the day, but a 
book to last throughout the year, a continuous pleasure for the 
age, and one which was for all time. it amused tho hour, was 
wise for the interval beyond it, is still diverting ond instructing 
usvand will delight generations yet unborn.”* As the work on 
which this enlogiura is pronounced is known wore to authors 
and book-worms than te the reading public of oyr day, it may 
he interesting to wive a few examples of its excellence, which 
amused our ancestors, just a century age. 

As it is the fashion of the present timc to satirize the enor- 
mous size which ladies’ dresses have attamed in the reign of Vic- 
toria, (the whole blame of the thing being laid at the door af 
the French Empress, its inventor,) and Punca every week 
comes forth eloquent on the selfish expansion of Crinoline, so was 





it the fashion in the-reign of the Second George to ridicule ladies’ 

trains, The Chinese Philosopher, therefore, Lien Chi Altengi 

writes to his son Fura Hoam, at Pekin—“ what chiefly distin. 

guishes the sox at prescut is the train. As a lady’s quality or 

; fashion was ouce determined here by the circumference of her 
he op oe ioe wr ss. Sete “ 
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hoop; both are now measured by the length of her tml. Wos 
men’ of moderate fortunes are contented with tails moderately 
longi but ladies of true taste and distinction set no bounds to 
their ambition in this particular. Tam told the Lady Mayoress, 
on days of ceremony, carries one longer than a bell-weavher of 
Bantam, whose tail, you know, is trundled along in a wheel- 
barrow.” : 

Yhe Chinese Philosophcr laughs at us, and declares our 
jadies*make’ no scruple to laugh at the emallness of a Chinece 
slipper; “but,” srys he, “our wives at China would have a rore 
real cause of laughter, could they but see the immoderate length 
of an European train.’* The tail, or train, then, was even a 
more serious thing than the Crinoline of our time! There is a 
ereat moral in al! this, teachiug us that while we are so apt to 
cry down the “eccentrivitics” wf a foreign country, we shonld 
look closely to the alsurdities of cur own! 

But the Chinese Philosopher is not oaly humorous. He prais- 
#8 a life of independeuce, preferring “the sturdy gloom of labori- 
ong indigeuce” to the “fawning simper of thriving adulation.’*4 
He also impresses on those who are about to rise in the world, 
that “to know one profession only, is enough for cne man to, 
know?— aad they should be contented, therefore, with one good 
ewployment; for, “if they understand two at a time, people 
will give them business in neither.’ There is an amusing anec- 
dote far from new, given by Mr. Forater in his admirable 
Lite of Goldsmith, on sticking to one thing, regarding no -less a 
personage than James Boswel!, the immortal Bicgrapher of 
Johnson; and, as some of you may uot bave read it, I shall re- 
late ib to you. 

It was the year 1762, and young Boswell bad come up 
from Edinburgh to see Johnson and the London wits, On 
relating, at a dinner given by Tom Davies, the bookseller, all 
he had beheld—how he had seen Hogarth painting, Garrick 
acting, and how he had heen recognized by London celebrities--- 
at length he came to “above all,” he had given prodigious enter- 
tainment in the Drury Lane pit by extempore imitations of the 
lowing of a cow. The universal ery of the galleries was. “encore 
the cow! encore the cow !’—“and,” said he. describing the in- 
cident some years afterwards, “in the pride of my heart J at- 
terspted imitations of some other animals, but with very inferior 

- effect.’ A Scotch fricnd was with bim, aud gave sensible ad- 
vice. “Mv dear Sir,” said Doctor Blair, earnestly, “I would 
confine inyeelf to the eow !” or, as Sir Walier Scott tells the anec- 
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dote in purer vernaaular, “ Stick te- the eow, mion.””’ Nor was 
the advice lost altogether: “ior Boswell stuck afterwards to his 
' cow, in other words to what he could achieve, pretty closely.’ 

The Philosopher also insists that people must be contented 
to bé-guided by those: whom they have appointed to govern, 
“All cannot be rolers, and men are generally best governed: 
by a few.” Ie illustrates this by. the fable which observes,. 
“that a serpent with one head and many tails, is much more -ta- 
pable ot subsistence and expedition, than another which is fur. 
nished with but one tail and many heads.’ 

In sketching the rise, progress, and importance of Periodical 
Literature, we find its condition peculiarly affected by the pos, 
litical state of each successive era. In October, 1760, George 
the Third ascended the British throne. The commencement of 
his reign was perhaps ez hostile to social literature, as, in after 
days, it was successfu! under the good old King, Bloodshed: 
abroad, discontent at home, bad been principal features in the 
last reign. The resignation of the great William Pitt, in 1768, 
brought forth extreme purty violence against an unpepular mi. 
uistry, The Karl of Bute at the helm, a man notorious y. detest. 
ed by the people, the Premier was assailed on all sides by politie 

* cai pamplilets, The Ministry aud the King were libelled in the 
North Rriion by the famous Jolin Wilkes. Excitement in Lon- 
don ran to the twilest extent. ‘The lihe!, in the forty-fifth num- 
ber, was ordered by the House of Commons to be burned by the 
hands of (he public hangman. It is reporied, that while the Off. 
cers of State were superinteading the burning of the libel, “the 
mob rushed into the very flames, where the Nori Briton was 
consuming, aud bore of fragments of it in triumph. They then 
proceeded to Temple Bar, where they kindled a large boufire, 
and burned a Jack-baut, typical of John, Earlof Bute?” In such 
tiwes Periodical Literature couid act be in a very thriving condi. 
tion, Even the great Johuson was attacked fur accepting an an. 
nual pension of three hundred pounds from the King. 

In 1764, Johnson founded the Liferary Club ; anc. several 
famous periodival writers were enlisted among its membars—gSir 
dosiua Reynolds, Edmund Burke, Dr. Nugent, Mr. Laagton, Sir 
Jobn Hawkins, and Oliver Goldsmith. i 
- In 1774, we find Sheridan (who was afterwvards a Member of 
the Club) co-operating with 4 young fellow-student in getting 
up a perodicat on the plan of the Tetler—entitled Herman's 
Miscellony, It never proceeded beyond the first number. 
Sheridan, sick of * rasca'ly politics,” as he termed then, deter. 
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mined fo sit down and write for the people, but such pericdical 
composition in no. way seemed to suit ihe genius of 


«What high gifted man,—~ ; 
The pride of the palace. the bower and the hall— 
The Orator, Dramatist, Minstrel who ran 


‘Throngh each mode of the lyre, and was Master of all!” 


For thé next ten years,—-a period replete with political inter- 
est~-Periodical Literature, in the way of moral Essays, Reviews, 
and Magazines, was but meagrely supported, The great Ju- 
nius had come forwatd, eloquent as Cicero, litter as the most 
prejudiced critic. Every one endeavoured to imitate Junius 
in style; and, through the hostilities of Sir William Draper 
and his vastly clever antagonist, raany smaller vipers, who had 
nothing in the world to vex them save what, was of their own 
voining, began to bite against files in the social circles. The- 
first of these celebrated Letters appeared in the Public Ad- 
vertiser of April 28th, 1767; the last in January 21st, 1772, 
after sixty-nine Ictters had appeared. Curious enough, from 
the Letters of Junius, it has been shown by a recent critic that 
a great anonymous writer has no great cflect upon the circula- 
tion of a paper. ‘The fact was, other papers quoted the letters 
from. the Adveriiser, by which means they were supplied to a 
large circle of readers, This partly accounts for the letters of 
the great Junius not paving asteady increase of circulation to 
the paper in which they originally appeared. ‘ 

The great Dr. Jobnson was now x thorough politician ; he who 
had alwys brought forward subjects of more permancat interest 
was hurled into the political maelstrom of the times. It would 
be ungallant not to mention the “ Blue stocking” ladies ; such 
a crowd of beauty and talent as perhaps never before adorned 
any age. Mrs, Thrale, Fauny Burney, Miss Hannah More, 
Mrs. Montague, and the Duchess of Devonshire either adorned, 
by. their presence the lilerary meetings, or contributed to the 
Periodical Literatare of the day. 

Mackeuzie, so justly styled the “ Secttish Addison,” was. 
among the last who wrote in the sweet pathetic style of the Spee~ 
jaior, The Mirror is chiefly written hy his, and it played a° 
conspicuous part in helping to sweep away the vices and follies :, 
of the age. The few principal Reviews and Magazines, which: 
-flourished hetween the years 1770 and ’80, ore declared by John- 
son to possess “ very impartial” writers. The great Doctor does. 
not know even one instance of partiality. In June, 1798, the 
British Crilic was a new candidate for public favour, Qn look« 
ing over an old number of it, the chief fault appears to be 
tye oonsiderstien of qnartity xather than quality ; « great nume 
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ber of books criticized, each at no great length, and no evident 
Signs of superiority, or knowledge of the subject, in the critic 
over the author. There is nothing more vexing to an author 
than ignorance in the anonyuous assailant, This certainly 
cannot be observed in the priucipal Reviews and Magazines of 
our, time, which, with the best newspapers, record valuable 
‘facts, and propound sonnd cpinions to a very considerable extent. 
anonymous in tracts-~a very important section of -popolar 
(AMerature--I observe, has recently been objected to in a well 
known Magazine. The principle is condemned as being by no 
means cf universal application; aud, however good in itself, as 
calculated to hurt the efficacy of these earnest. effusions. I shall 
not enter into the subject ; but merely give the critic’s remark 
which is, that the principle of the anonymous ‘is all very well 
Ja newspapers, and other periodicals which reeord facts that 
have a value of their own, cr propound opivions that reat upon 
theic own merits. But anonymons sympatliy is avery differ~ 

ent affair.’ 

“Nearly the whole of the moruing newspapers now existing in 
London date from the latter half of the cighteenth century. The 
Bforning Chronicle, the Morning Post, the Morning Herald, came 

+ all before the Times, the first number of which was published on 
“the first of January, 1788, about a year before the commenee> 
“ment of the French Revolution. It was fonuded by John Wale 
ter, and was 4 continnation of the Daily Universal Register, 
. which that enterprising man had established a few years previ- 
, ouslyt In 1814, the Times, chictly by the iutroduction of 
steam power im printing, had distanced all its competitors, 
Steering clear of all parties, and being an universal repository of 
“entertainment, are among the chief causes io which the sucecsa 
‘ofthe Times is to be attributed. 
Thave alrendy racntioned the British Crite. About one year 
after its institution, the celebrated George Caniiung, father of 
the present Governor Gencral of India, made his fret appearance 
dn Parliament. I mention this Lecause Cauning had shown 
more genits for periodical composition than any other man of 
histime. The mar who for ycars hefore had anused the pab. 
. He with his poems, and parodies, and who edited a periodical 
styled the Microcusm, now dazzled the house with a speech on 
-othe Treaty with the King of Sardinia. 

Vhe Microcosm bad flourished in 1787, with the Smiths, and 

J. Frere amony its supporters. It is a satire on the follies and’ 
<Wanities of niankind, written with great humour and elegance. 
\ The name of Canning, in connexion with our present Vieerov, 
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may lead us to think of a song written by the father in: 1802, : 
when. Pitt was ot the helm of affairs, and Britain stood seeure 
“amid e wreek of the world.’ Musing o’er the ‘deadly re« 
betlion in this country, which, by the blessing of Providence, has 
now passed away,* what George Conning, the father, said of 
William Pitt, may prompt us to fect that it isnot altogether in. 
applicabl: to Canning’s son. The first verse of the song is a8 
follows :—- 
~. «Ye hush’d the loud whirlwind that rfled the deep, 
Phe sky if no longer dark tempests deform ; 
When cur perils are past, shall onr gratitude sleep ? 
No !---Here’s to the pilot that weather’d the storm!” 





We have now arrived af one of the chief periods in English 
history, one in which her Naval and Military glory were to be: 
displayed to tha utmost, times when the peopie cared more 
about eeading the newspapers, than Magazines or Reviews. Yet 
the firm foundations” on which the latter stood, were in no way 
shaken by the guidnunc mani ; until 1798, when volunteering 
became the order of the day. Then, an oveasional Magazine or 
Review would, perhaps, become deiunci through want of patron- 
age. f 
_ "Old men met together ia the public-houses 5 old women at 
-the tea tabic ; avd discussed the victories of Howe, Dunean,- 
Nelson, and St. Vinewut ; all were busy in forming vast projects 

fur ebecking the ambitious caresr of the terror of Europe, Napo- 
leon Buonaparte. Locking on the preseat year’s affairs in Italy, 
and back to the victories of the Republicans, ander the First Napo: 
leon, in 176, our slarm at his assuming the dominion of the Itas: 
lian Republic, in 1302, ieads us hy nid of the newspapers, to muse’ 
over the doings of the Sceond Napoleon in 1899. We have now, 
arrived af one of the most important periods in the history of. 
Periodical Literature—by far the most smportant as regards ori. 
tical genius combined with political influence—itbhe establishment 
of the Enrnecrch Review, in October, 1802. In the centre of the 
firmament of literature, sat tie goddess of criticism, surrounded 
by her children—Noise and Impudence, Dulucss and Vanity, 
Positiveness, Pedantry, and [l-manners. The attacking party 
covsisted of p gallant troop of Reviewers, a cluster of criti, 
eal talent the Nike of which had sever been seen before, and 
which only our own country is capable of producing. shall 
only in this lecture be able to remark on one of the famous found.. 
ers of, and original contribuiors ts, the Edinburgh-—Lord 
Brongham. I hope to touch on the remainder of the brilliant 

* Thursday the 28th of July, was obrstvad throughout the Queen's dezminione 
in Indiass a day of Genera! Thanksgiving, by order of the Viceroy and Governe® 
General in Council. 
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throng on another oceasion ; 204 also. in concluding my subject, 
to say something of the Native P.ojodicals of India, tie Periodi- 
cal Literature of Fiance anc America, and of the Periodica} 
.‘Hiterature of Ceylon. * : 

The Society fcr the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge was found. 
ed by Lord Brougham 1826, two or three years after the 
London Mechente’s Institution ; both establiahed with the land 
able aim of bringing knowledge within the reach of the. poot 
man’s income. é 

About this time, he contributed an article to the Edindurgh 
Review, for the support of all institutions of this nature. In 
unfolding the purposes of the Society for the Diffusion of Usetul 
Knowledge, he alludes to the institution of lectures, as, of ald 
helps that can be given, the most valuable, where circumstances 
permit; and combined with reading, and subservient. to it, 
the effects of public lectures are great indeed, Again, he shews 
how great progress may be made in teaching with very cheap 
and simple experiments. For instance, “a fan of water, and iwo 
thermometers were the tools that in the skilfui hands of Black 
detected latent heat; a crown’s worth of glaes, three peuny 
worth of salt, a little chalk, and a pair of scaleg, enabled the 
same great philosopher to found the system of modern chemis: 
try, by tracing the existence and the combinations of fixed 
air” “A prism, a lens, and a shect of pasteboard, enabled 
Newton to untold the composition of light, and the origin of 
colours; Franklin ascertained the nature of lightning with a 
kite, a wire, a bit of ribiand and a kev.” The mechanical powers 
(for the most part, resolvable into the lever) may also ‘be 
explained with cheap and cimple apparatus, ‘Theso remarks on 
the value of public 'vetures chiefty apply to the physical seiences, 
which are far more diffienit to learn ‘by reading than gene- 
ral Ditevatare, or “ Moral aud Political Philosophy.” 1 shail 
not presume to venture on the ground which will be taken 
up, during the course of these Leetures, by others who, Tam 
gure, are competent to do justice to the wonders of natural 
science; but eouclude, while confiniig to my own 
sphere, with sovae practical remarks 14 d Brougham, for 
which we are indcbted to Periodical Literature, and whieh are 
partionlarly applicable to the younger auditors present. ‘ Buy 
Prankhin’s Life, and veal the first p Tam quite suva you 
will read the resi: Tam quite sure sou will resolve to spend your 
spare time and niovey, in gaining those kinds of knowledge 
whica from a printer’s boy made that great statesman, the first 
philosopher, aud one of the first statesmien of his ago, Few ara 
fitted by nature to go so far as he did; bat all may go a good 
way after him, beth in temperanee, mdustry, aud knowledge.” 
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Lecrure tis Suconp. 


Gu the Rise, Progress, anv Emportance of 
Periodical Biterature. 


PART IL 


T purpose this evening® concluding the sulject of Periodical 
Literature. We have already noted the first English newspaper, 
in 1622—the first work of Periodical criticism, in 1683—the 
Breat “ periodical” idea of the Totler in 1709—the first Ma- 
Bazine, (the Gentleman's) in 1731—the first Review {the Afonth. 
4y) in 1749—the figst Ludian newspaper, Hicky’s Gazette, in 
1780—connecting, where opportunity cffered, these land-marks 
in our journey, with a fow striking social and political events in 
the history of our nation. Not venturing so far as Venice, 
we did not come upon the first institution of Gazettes, which 
is said to have taken place in 1600 at that “ glorious city on 
the sea,” the name being derived from Gazeta, a small piece 
of Italian money which was given to read them. The present 
London Gazette was first published at Oxford, in November, 1665, 
ourt being there on account of the Plague Our Indian 
ecettes are now adorned with tho Royal Arms. But till last 
Fear only, they bore those of the glorious corporation which had 
ruied this great Empire, throngh every variety of fortune, for 
yaore than a hundred years, ; 

The importance, then, of Periodical Literature was, on the last 
Gceasion T had the honour of lecturing before you, I trust, fully 
proved. But greater importance still will "be attached to it 
while we look in more recent times at its steady rise aud pro- 
gress. 

‘The establishment of the Edinburgh Review was an important 
ational fact at the commencement of the present century. A 
lominary of immense power had become lord of the ascendant, 
The talent, spirit, and independence of the new Journal, with 
the liberal notions of its conductors, form a striking contrast to 
the Monthly Review of half a century before, with old 
Griffiths its proprietor, and his “ antiquated female critic” (as 
Smollett called her) of a wife, grinding poor Oliver Goldsmith, 
and other hack authors of genius of the time, down to the 


* Thursday, the let of September, 1859. 
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lowest, Possible penny, for the Article furnished during povert 
‘hunger, and wretched ness, Every thine that the vablic had 
hitherto been aceustomed to in that style of composition Was 
hanged by the appearance of the new Edinburgh periodical}, 
‘which, like Minerva, it has been well remarked, “ ut Once start. 
ed into existence in the maturity of vigour, assumed the lesa 
in the world of literature and politics, and was the priney 
means of a revolution which, in a few years, éxtended tovevely 
department cf intellect.” In founding such & periodical, to 
think of pay was quite out of the question, The contribaters 
were in eurnest ia a great work. ; 

The “ari of putting things” in a new and forcible light had 
“begun to daw n; and this formed one of the grand secrets of the 
“success of the Edinburgh Review, When the ‘first number ap- 
peared, on the 10th of October, 1802, the old periodical Opiates 
are said to have reeelved theiy death-hlow. Tf contained seven 
“articles by Sydaey Smith, four by Horner, five by Jeffrey, and 
others chieily ascribed to Lord Brougham. These “ brilliant 
young mep” had other (although slender) means to look to for 
support than literature, Sydney Smith was a tutor, Jeffrey a 
Tsing Iawyer; and Mp, Brougham, advancing rapidly at the 
bar, was commencing such an extraordinary career of pubtic nge. 
fulness, that it is now easy to tell what he is, but very difficult 
what he is not s~-or, in short, he is, pur excellence, of the pine. 
teewth century, the man. 


~——--— So various that he sectns tu be, 
Not one bué all manukind’s epitome, 


He had scarcely attained the age of seventecn when he com. 
posed a Treatise on Optics. He was an Edinburgh Reviewer at 
four or five and twenty; before thirty he was busy with Mr, 
“Wilberforce and other great philanthropists in advocating the 
abolition of the Slave Trade,* and in 1807 the object was gain. 
ed. In Parliament his career, which began in 1830, was like 
the rush of 4 rapid river; and his anti-slavery and other Speeches 
brought to mind what might have existed in the eloquence of 
‘Cicero sud Demosthenes and even while thus 
ychement and eloquent counsel in 4 case of Hi 
in those da ‘), he was a firm ccniributor to Periodical Literature. 
rty-two, he was chosen to defend the honor and 
name ofan Enslish Queen. At little more than 50, he became 
Lord High Chancellor of Hogland; and from the wooleack he 
may be said to have writien articles for the Penny Magazine 
An the House of Lorde ha ig es 
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Mlvocate of Law Reform. He bas been at intervals, the wonder 
‘@f the French by his discourses on the Theory of Light in. their 
far-famed Academy. And, perhaps, the greatest triumph of all, 
in, what Drydep calls “a green old age,” was his oration not 
long ago, at the age of eighty, ou the occasion of inaugurating 
w statue to Sir Isaac Newton, the greatest scientific genius our 
sountry has ever produced, who most extended the territory of 
-haman knowledge, and, as you know, modestly spoke of himself 
“bub as a‘ child gathering pebbles on the sea-shore.”” 
“We now pass on to perhaps the greatest name as connected with 
the progress of the Edinburgh Review, that of the late Lord Jef- 
frey. By one who knew him well, and who possessed something 
of his discriminating genius, I bave heard him styled the “ Father 
of Modern Criticism ;” and, in its purest sense, he stands forth 
as the greatest of British critics. Jeffrey was an “ Edinburgh 
callant .” aud so was his great countryman, Sir Walter Scott. 
Both were members of the “ Speculative Club,” or the “ Specu- 
lative Society,” in Edinburgh, which also comprised, a little 
“later, among its members, Henry Lord Brougham, Dr, Thomas 
“Brown, the sagacious Horner, and others not unknown to fame, 
Im the new literary “ Society,” two of the greatest men of our 
century were firet introduced to each other. Scott was about 
21, Jeffrey about 19, when they there met in 1791. ‘The future 
great critic was struck by the singulaz appearance of the future 
great poet and novelist, who, according to Lockhart, “ sat 
gravely at the bottom of the table as Secretary in a huge wool- 
Jen night-eap ; and when the president took the chair, pleaded a 
bad toothache as his apology for coming into that worshipful as- 
sembly in such a portentovs machine” On the same evening, 
Scott read an essay on a subject which was a favourite with 
Jeffrey“ Ballads.’ The essay struck the young critic so 
foraibly that he requested and obtained an introduction to the 
young man of the dannel night-cap, and called on him next 
evening at bis fatier’s home. And now the two began the 
march in earnest through life; Jeffrey criticising and taking 
fees as a barriscer ; Scott writing his immortal poems and roman- 
ces, as it wére furnishing food for the exercise of his friend’s 
critical powers, and giving up all for literature; hoth forming 
two nolé portraits, of which any country might well he proud. 
Tefttey, after. Sydney Smith, its original projector and conduct- 
or, sn 1863 lecame the Editor of the Hdinburgh Review; aud 
tid near the termination of bis brilliant career furnished occa- 
sional articles to the powerful Journal, of which he had been 
Editor for quarter of a century. 
Woe come now to Sydncy Smith. the tutor, preacher, squib- 
writgr, and jocular debater by turns, and altogether one of the 
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wost extraordinary wits and contributors to Periodical Litera. 
tore to be found in ifs annals. It is said that, from the aesocia- 
tions formed in the debating elub, or “Speculative Society”? 
sprung the Edinburgh mighty organ for acting on public opi. 
pion, Tt is certainly clear that the association of so-mariy. 
gifted. men at the same time, and in the same place, pradugéda 
menta! revolution. Witty “whiggery,” and the “ art-of putting: 
things,” as Ihave before said, ina new and forcible light, shone 
in none of the Review’s contributors more compiouotsie han it 
Sydney Smith. The “ art of putting things” appears to have been 

a chief study with him through life ; and, froma reading an article'on 

that important subject ir a recent number of kraser’s Maga- 

zine, I am convinced that much of his success in life was owing 

to, before he did a thing or wrote an Article, asking himself, 

How shall I create an effect? or, How shali I put it? He was 

once talking with an Irish Roman Catholic priest about the 

proposal to endow the Romrish Church in Ireland. The worthy 

ptiest at first thought it quite preposterous to think of taking 

the Saxon money; but Sydney put it so forcibly to him, that 

‘he might want money, to do good, or to buy hooks, or any thing 

élee; till at length the ecclesiastical faucticnary was foreed to 

exclaim, “ Oh, Mr. Smith, you have such a way of pulting things ?* 
And here I may be aliowed to digress a little by remarking that 

viot only in Periodical Literature, not ouly in conversation is 
“the art of putting things” a useful art to study in fe. It is 

firmly bound np with all our social and domestic interests. The 

writer of the Article just alluded to shewed by remarks that! & 

young lad’s choice of a profession depends mainly upon the way" 
in which the life of that profession is put hefore him. Ifa boy 
is to go to the bar it will be expedient to make the Chancellor. 

ship tle prominent feature in the picture presented to him.” 

You have ail heard ef the great Sir John Malcolm, to whom I 

also alluded in my last lecture, with reference.to his capability of 

paying for his newspaper. Well, in his Life by Mr. Kaye, an 

amu:ing anecdote of his younger days is told, which some of 

you may not have heard, and fer which I am indebted to the 

Calcutta Review. 

It was the morning of John’s departure for London, where 
he was about to be presented to the Court of Directors to pase 
for his cadetship. Mother, Nurse, and Uncle, all tried © the 
art of putting things” before the little boy in as favourable a 
Hight as possible. The nurse was busy combing his hair, and 
brushing him up, when she said to him, “ Now Jock, my mon, 
be sure when ye are awa’, ye kaim ye’cr head and keep ye’er: 
face clean; if ye dinna, ye'll just be sent haim again.” 4 
dud time he appeared at the India House ; but, being ala 
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child, he was in a fair way of being rejected by the Directors. 
At leagth ove of these maguates suid to him, “ why, my little 
man, what would gou do if you were to meet Hyder Ali?” “ Do, 
Sir!” was the prompt reply, “1 would ont with my sword and 
cut off his head!” “ You will do,” said the Director, let tam 
pass” There can be no doubt that Sir John Malcolm, when a boy, 
had his profession put well before him, that he owed a portion of 
his success in life to the “ art of putting things.” 

Let us resume our acquaintance with Sydney Smith, styled 
by a great poet, “a brilliant diner ont, though but a curate ;” 
aud of whom it is said by Lord Byron 


“His jokes were sermons, and his sermons jokes.” 


Sneh a compound of wit and humour, common sense, gravity 
assumed or thrown off ai pleasure, prejudice, and steadiness of 
purpose, ali his actions and writings teeming with an appzrent 
Gesire to benefit his fellow men, pe haps uever before appeared 
inone individual, His Lectures on Moral Philosophy drew erowds 
to the Royal Institution; and the chapels he preached in were 
crowded, we are told, with the dignified and learned of the land. 
At the age of 74, he remarked, in a letter, “I am, upon the whole, 
a happy man, have found the world an entertaining world, and 
am heartily thaukfui to Providence tor the part allotted to me in 
it.” Before parting from this zealous contributor to Periodical 
Literature, Jet us note some of the great changes which were 
effected by the “most ably conducted, the most talented, and 
most influential of modera periodicals.” In the ccllected edi- 
tion of his writings, Sydney Smith tells ue that at the commence- 
meut of the Journs!, the Catholics were not emancipated ; the 
Corporation and Test Acts were uvrepealed; the Game Laws 
wer horitly oppressive ; Steel traps and Spring Guns were 
setall over the country ~ prisoners tried for their lives could have 
no counsel~“ with a thousand other evils, all of which he bee 
lieves the Euixburgh Review, with the talenta of good and abie 
men, tv have either lessened or removed.” As regards pri- 
souers, the influence‘of bis acting was so great, “ that,” says the 
Times, “concession of full defeuce to prisoners by counsel, is a 
Loon for which humanity is in a great measure indebted to the 
effect produced upou the public mind by his vigorous article in 
the Euinhurgh Review for December, 1828.” In 1824, amd 722, 
he had also written vigerous articles on “ Prigoug,” 


““ hus to relieve the wretehicd was his pride, 
And even his failings leaned to virtue’s side.”* 





* Two brothers of the clever and witty. Reviewer, many years ago,.wore highly 
distinguished in Bengal—one aa Advodate General—-the other as Judge in the 
Seudder Dewanny Adawiat, 
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oSir Walter Scott was at first an occasional contributor to the 
Review; at a time when it had ne political creed. When Whig 
gery became apparent he tried te persuade the Editor to admit.a 
-Uitle Toryism into his pages ; but Jeffrey refused, “ alleging the 
great talents of his Whig contributors.” “You can’t say tod 
aauch of Sydney or Brougham,” was Scott’s reply. I¢ may-be: 
vemembered that Addison and Steele, two of the greatest Pe« 
‘viodical writers in the early part of the last contury, were Whiga; 
of the Whig party ; Addison with “ the calmness. of a philoso. 
Por,” Steele with “the violence of a partisan’ Swift was 
a Tory; aud so was the famous Uolinghroke. The great men 
Thave now been setting before you hardiy, in a literary sense, 
and certainly not in a uscful point of view, suffer by comparison 
With'thore just named, who flourished in the rcign of Queen Anne 
and the First George. 

‘ Meditating upon a rival to the prospering Edinburgh, the 
“ Atiosto of the North” struck upon a Tory Journal, yet one in 
which Politics should succumb to Literature. Tn 1809, after 
the euceess of the Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border, the Lay of 
the’ Last Minstrel, and Marmion, Siv Walter Scott projected the 
Qvanrerty Review. The first Number appeared in February 
and Scott and Gifford were the chief writers. I think it 
is in this number one of the books revieved is entitled 
Reliques of Robert Buras, consisting chiefly of original Let~ 
‘ters, Poems, and Critical Obsernations on Scottish Songs. The 
Review is supposed to he hy Sir Walter Scott; and he tells -us, 
perhaps too. truly, that “ Burns neither acknowledged gies 
as the tomer of the buman breast, nor knew the golden cut! 
which discretion hangs upon passion.” Bat, with all his faults 
he was a great poet, like Shakspeare, the poet of Nature, 
Faney’s child. The centenary of his birth was ceicbrated, yoi 
will recollect, only a few months ago; and this brings to mind the 
words of oue of the greatest contributors to Periodical Juitesature 
onr country has produced, Professor Wilson, who knew the poet’s 
immortal songs and writings were stamped deep in the minds of 
the Scottish peasantry. At the Burns Festival, in 1844, he said 
in his ueual graceful and beautiful way. 

“There is a voice which those who know how to Hsten to it ean 
hear—a voice which has pronounced its judgment on the character of 
Burns—a judgment which never will be reversed...“ It is a voice we 
are piensed to hear ; it is Hike the sound of distant. waterfails, the mur. 
mur of the summer woods or fhe voice of the mighty sea whichever 
yolls on and on, and is restless even in its repose. I mean the voice 
of the people of Scotland, of her peasantry and trades, of all who 
€ara thei bread by the sweat of their brow, the voice of her work. 
ing men!” aa. 
In 1809, appearcd also en article in the Quarterly, entitled 
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Periodical Accounts relative to the Baptist Missionary Society, 
apparently written in slight opposition to an article in the Edin. 
burgh, Sydney Smith’s Indian Missions of 1300. The chief 
tendency of the Review is-to the effect that it is practicable, and 
ia. our bounden duty, to attempt somewhat towards spreading the 
Gospel in the Heathen world. 

We have now arrived at one of the most famous periods 
in the history of Periodical Literature, when the appearance of 
Lord Byron’s “English -Bards and Scotch Reviewers,” as. 
tonished the world. In March, 1899, the first edition w as pub. 
lished; and the Satire created the greatest excitement and 
wonder in the literary circles of London and Edinburgh. “Fools,” 
said the bard were his “theme ;? so he was determined that 
Satire, with a Vengearco, should be his “song.” In the 
Edinburgh Review tor January, 1808, the young Lord's Hous 
of fdleress had yact with very severe treatment from one of tha 
chief critics. His poetry was asserted -and a more unfair or 
less discriminating assertion was never made— to belong “ to a 
class which neither gods nor men would permit’? The fact is, 
the nation had become accustomed to the Homeric fire anit 
brilliant descripticas of Scott; and some were unwilling to al. 
low any thing, except an extraordinary display of genius, to 


- Yeeeive praise, while such a mental sua shone in the firmament ; 


and-agaiz, you must recollect, Poetry was ut that time Scott's 

Jef work, as he did not delight tho reading world with the 
first of the “ Waverley Novels” till J814, The “ Lady of the 
Lake,” his last great poem, was published in 1810) Lord 
Byron then began to shine while there was a powerfal adver. 
sary in the ficld ; but the world did not perecive his extraordi- 
nary poetical talent till ihe appearance of “Childe Harold’s Pil. 


-g@timage”’ in 1312, 


Phe greatness and versatility of the bard's genius were 
found discussed in the pages of the principal reviewsmd maga- 
zines of the day, In 118, wher His Lordship gave the fourth, 
er last canto of Childe Harold to the world, in a strictly 
poetical sense the force of praise could no farther 89 What. 
éver we may think of the erring genius of Byron, and he is not 
& poet whose works those interested in the cause of national edu. 
eation would like to see much in the hands of the young, although 
we have, iz our own day, poetess and poet, without poetic geni- 
ns to redeem them, turuing sublime into ridiculous, and making 
things sacred profane, as much, if not more than Byron ever did 
—still: few wnprejudiced minds, capable of conceiving what ia 
great and sublime in poeiry, will*deny the beauty and sub. 
Innity of the greater portion of “ Childe Harold,” and particular- 
ly of the last eight stanzas of the fourth canto. Here we have 
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the Gcean, “The image of Eternity, ihe throne of the In: 
visible”-— the glorious mirror?’ boundiess, endless ‘and subs 
hime.” And it was a thonght worthy of the Poet’s great spirit, 
in the words of an eminent critic, ‘after exhibiting to us his . 
Pilgrim amidst. all the most striking scenes of earthly grandeur 
and earthly deeay, after teaching us, like hin, to sicken over the 
mutability and vanity, and emptiness of human greatness, to 
conduct him and us at last to the borders of the Great Deep? 

At this stage it may be remarked, while severe criticism urges 
an one man to excellence, it may create despondency and 
disgust in another. He who would ve great man in the world of 
letters must be composed of sterner stuff than to care about” 
such severity. Such was not the case with the poet, Keats, 
whose end, perhaps, was hastened by the severe attacks of the cris 
tics, particularly by one in the Quarterly, Byron, probably” 
thinking of the lashing he himself had given the Edinburgh Re: 
viewers, thus taourns the fate of his fellow poet, who was. 
“killed off by a critique.” 





a 
“?Tis strange the mind, that vory fiery particle, : 
Should let itself be snuffed out by an article!” 

Should any of you ever attempt lilerary composition, take my 
advice, and no maticr how much you are abused, keep your-tem: 
per with the critics, Attend to their instructions, eagerly grasp 
at their tints ; aud if you have ever done well, try to do better: 
Lock at the literary career of Bulwer, only the other day ong 
of the Queen's Secretarics of Statet He encourages young” 
writers by reminding them, that he was no$ aucoessful at first 
in any ove line that he attempied. lis first attempts at prose 
composition were ‘refused admittance into a magazine. - His 
first navel was very little read, and it is not included in the 
general collection of his works. His first poetry was thought 
detestable, and his first play very narrowly escaped being hissed 
olf the stage. . 

In 1819, the attacking party against Don Juan consisted 
of the Edinburgh and Quarterly, the Monthly Review, the British 
Review, the Keiectic, the British Magazine, British Critic, the 
Literary Gazelle, and Blackwood’s Magazine. The London Ma. 
gacine, with a brilliant staff of contributors, was another deadly 
piece of ordnance levelled against, perhaps, the cleverest, bit 
the most immoral poem ever written, and, like several ‘of the 
above, has long been in Momus’s Store-house as an unserviee- 
able gun. This Magazine, between the years 1821, and ’25, had 

. ® Professor Wilson. : 


¥ Ho and Mr, Disrack were contributors to the Press, weekly paper, {vonser- 
vative) slill distinguished by its viaarcus writirg and pungent satire. : 2 
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Charles Lamb, Hazlitt, De Quincey, Alan Canningtiam, Head, 
and Carlyle among its contributors. Lamb's beautiful Essays 
of Elia were originally published in the Low/ox. The Kelectic 
Review in which Foster, the famous Essayist, wrote, particularly 
detested the poew of Don Juan, but admired the poetry, and, 
true enough, there is uothing finer than the description of the 
ship-wreck to be found in any language. Bit ihe power of 
thyme, and vast knowledge of the English language, have always 
struck many as forming the chief excellencies of this poem. 

A few years after the appearance of Don Juan, the West- 
minster Review made its appearance. Colurcl Thompson (af Free 
Trade celebrity), was associated with Dr, Bowring and Jeremy 
Bentham, in commencing the Westminster Review, with which 
the Foreign Quarterly is now incorporated. 

In January, 1826, an interesting article on “ Arabs and Por. 
gans” was chiefly the Colonel’s composition ; and Sir Francis 
Burdett, and Sir John HHobhouse,* were, T believe, among its 
early contribators, It is at presenti a very flourishing Quarter. 

. y; and its recent just cnloginms on our late “Indian Herves,”* 
Sir Henry Lawrence. Havelock, and Neill, have done not a 
little io add to iis fame. 

In the year 1832, the mania fox Sunzals was at an astouis 
ing height. Lovely fernale faces, beartifally designed huildings, 
adinirablo typography, money, no consideration in the world 
—snch wore the Jeading features of the literary tinselry now com- 
ing i i “ forget me-uots,” “ Amnicts,” Aniethysts,” 
birs,’” became the rage. Many clever and 
wiiers devoted an idle hour or so to these playthin 
ture; so that with engravings by “ the most ciinent 
tiste,” some of them sold extreme 
fit. to the enter 
worse prose, howeve 




































y well, and brought good pro- 
ing specniators. Wretched poctry and 
ere na uncommon feainres in the Annu. 
als, No Baronet, or Honorabie, or Lady Mary, or Fanny, 
or any thing in connexion with the world of fashiou, was over 
refused admittance : so, on looking hack, we are sometinics 
gratified by something nearly as paltry as a discussion on the 
tail, or ears, or spots, of a pretty King’s Charles's spaniel, The 
Annuals, from 1880 to 1840, (in whieh year they began to fall 
off,) form a grand buf certainly net a useful featare in the Po. 
viodical Literature of the age.¢ They certainly did something 
towards advanomg the art of engraving; and many excellent 
Pictures which were stored iw private collections were thus pre. 

























* Now Lord Provghton 
+ Hood's Come diaual, onsamenced in 1830, was x capital anniversary of 


literary fun 
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sented to the public by the cngraver’s art. But even for Arg 
they ‘did not do nearly so much as the Fenny Magazine. 

The Penny and Saturday Magazines, the former pablished 
in connexion with the Seciety for the Diffusion of Useful Know. 
ledge, were among the first of the pictorial kind established , 
in England, and tay be ‘said to be the fathers of. the large 
family of iastrated Periodicals and newepapers which now ; 
the land. ‘The Penny Magazine first appeared in 183) op 1883, 
the Saturday, I think, about the Same time ; and both did: wots, 

ers in aiding popular instruction. zy yan 

On the 21st of September, 1832, Sir Walter Scott died; and 
theanthor of Pelham wrote « splendid tribute to his memory in 
the October number of the New Monthiy Mayazine, Sir 
Walter Scott,” says Bulwer, “ has lefe mankind two great 
lessons, we searcely kuow which is the most valuable. He has 
taught us how mach delight one homan being can confer upon 
the world; he has taught us also that the imagination muy 
aspire to-the wildest flights without wandering into error.” 

The principal event of William the Mourtivs reign was the 
passing of the Reform Bill. This famous Bill passed the House 
of Lords on the 4th of dune, 1832, Somewhere about this time, 
a Trinity-man” was giving high proofs of oratorical talent.in 
Parliament ; one who was to become a Councillor in Calcutta, a 
Breat Reviewer, and England’s brilliant historian of the present 
age, Thomas Babington Macaulay. J{e had gained several 
Prizes at the University ; and came into Parliament Possessery 
with the reputation of a fine schclar, Three years before 
Lord Jeffrey’s retirement from the Editorship of the Edinburgh 
Review in 1829, M acaulay had sent his fainous essay on Milton 
to that periodical ; and usw conmenecd the brilliant series of 
articles, or « Critical and Fistorica! Essays,” ou @ vast number 
of subjects, which were eventually collected in three volumes, 
and dedicated to his friend Franvis Jeffrey, his early patron, 
the Meewnas of modern critics, ¥ 

in the Eszay on Milton will be found a concise description of 

- the doctrines of the Puritans. Milton “was not a Puritan, 
He was not a free thinker. He was not a Royalist,” He lived, 
ip same respects “like the Puritans 2? while ke fought and won 
the battle of the “freedom of the human mind,” Lord Macau. 
lav has a way of reviewiug peculiarly his own, and which ig go 
eflective that he is Sometinres styled the macst brilliant evitig of 
the age, For instance, in reviewing Croker’s edition of Bos. 
well’s Life of Johnson, to whieh allusion was made in a former Lec. 
ture, he commences with a severe but amusing style of deprecia- 
tion, and is « sorry to be obliged to say that the Merits Af are 
Croker’s verformance avn oe OO BAY th 
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x/utton on which Dr, Jchuson dined. while travelling from Lows 
‘don to Oxford, and which he, with characteristic energy, pro- 
nounced to be as bad as had could be, ill-fed, ill-killed, ill-kept, 
and ill-dressed.”? And then the Reviewer himself proceeds with 
an elaborate account of Johnson and his Times. «He reviews 
“Burleigh and his Times,” in another style at the commence. 
‘ment asa hook “on a gigantic scale. ‘The title is as long-as an 
ovdinary preface: the prefatory matter would furnish out an 
otdinary book ; and the book coutains as much reading as an ordi- 
nary hbrary.” He sums up the merits of the ponderous voleme 
hy saying “ that it, consists of about two thousand closely printed 
quarto pages, that it occupies fifteen hundred inches cubic mea~ 
sure, and that it weighs sixty pounds aveirdupois.” “He thinks 
that, before the deluge, it might have been considi.red as light 
reading; bat, unhappily not now when the life of man is only 
three score years and ten, 

Tn the magnificent Essay on Warren Hastings, the Reviewer’s 
art is almost dispensed with. The author, having been chastised 
at the commencement, is thrown aside ; and a brilliant biography 
or history is presented to the reader. The trial of Warren Hast- 
ings, in his Essay, in what is now styled “word painting” is 
probably unequalled by any piece of writing in the whole his- 
tory of Periodical Literature. . 

About the time of the passing of the Reform Bill, several ex. 
ecllent magazines were fairly estublished, amongst which may 
be mentioned, according to seniority, the New Monthly, Fraser 
{which acquired its first popularity under Doctor Maginn, an 
execllent writer) aud the Dublin University Magazine. The New 
J Torthly had been commenced as far back as 1821; but was not 
firmly established in public favour till the above period, It has 
boasted among jts Editors, the names of Thomas Campbell,* 
Theodore Hook, Sit L. Bulwer Lytton (who gueceeded Camp. 
hell,) and Thomas Hood. ‘The excellent writing of Leigh Hunt, 
Mrs, Homans, and the Countess of Blessington, also adorned the 
New Monihiy, In a number of the New Monthly nearly thirty 
years old, there ie a most interesting article entitled “Of Do. 
mestic Novelties at firs: Condemned.” tis a most fitting sub. 
‘ject for a periodical. In the reigns of James the First and 
Charles the First the use of a fork at dinner was considered a 
strange affectation and novelty. Lt did not come into general use 
until the Restoration; and, strange to say, tooth-picks appeared 
at the same time. A smoker of the present day would have 
sént James the First into fits, He denounced the practice aa 
making a sooty kitchen” in the inward parts of his subjects, 
Umbreilas, a century ago, in a man, weve not tu be tolerated. At 

"1847. 
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first, in Loudon, a single umbrella wes kept in a colfec-house 
for some extraordinary occasion ; and, as a great favour, it was 
lent while passing to a coach in a heavy shower. ‘The Female 
Tatler advertises “the young gentleman belonging to the Cns- 
toms, who, in fear of rain borrowed the umbrella from IFill’s 
Cojfce-house, shali the next time be welcome to the maid’s 
pattens?’? The state of our population might now in some de- 
gree be ascertained by the number of umbrellas. Many of you 
keep a coach, it may be a bullock coach, still it is a coach. In 
the reign of Ehzabeth, 1601, an act was passed to prevent men 
from riding in coaches. The custom was considered efferninate, 
and became a fruitful source of declamation, Tayler, the water. 
poet and man, wrote an invective against coaches, in 1629, de. 
dicated to all who are grieved with “ the world going on wheels.” 
Our ladies hitherto had been accustomed to robust exercise, on 
foot or horseback, they were now forced to substitute a domes. 
tic artificial exercise in sawing billets, swinging, or rolling a 
great roller in the alleys of their pardeu. They soon found out 
the inconvenience of a sedentary life passed in their coaches, 
Thus were domestic vovelties, with as in India actual neces. 
sities, at first condemned. : 

Stars of lesser vote, in Periodical Literature, but yet great, 
among its early contributors, were Curran, Shiel, Baim, Colley 
Grattan, Sir James Emerson Tennant, Thomas Rosene, Barry 
Cornwall, Hazlitt, Carne (author of “Travels in the Bast”) and 
Cyrus Redding, author of “ Reminiscences of ‘Thomas Camp- 
bel!,””? the eweet bard of Hope. It may be remarked that an- 
thorshipin Periodical Literature has been better paid during the 
last quarter of accutury, or more thau at any former period. 
This has enabled the proprictors, by charging a much larger 
price than formerly, to give a better got-up work with the ia- 
bours of a higher class of contributors. As to price. the Yew 
Monthly Magazine of the present day costs three shillings and 
six pence :—a good deal for a Monthly Magazine and Rumorist, 
even edited, as the number* I write from is, by W. Harrison 
Ainsworth. Now, look at six pence worth, seventy-seven years 
ago, coming in variety of information, and utility of purpore, 
near our cheap, popular periodicals and papers of the present 
time! Ltske a copy of the Universal Magazine, (which was 


founded in 1742,) and find on the Titie page. - 











“The Universal Magazine of Knowledge and Pleasure, containing 
News, Letters, Debates, Poetry, Music, Biography, History, Geogra- 
pay, Voyages, Criticism, Translations, Philosophy, Mathetnaatics, Hus~ 
bandry, Gardening, Cookery, Chemistry, Mechanics, Trade, Naviga. 


* Campbell, on relinquishing the New Monthly in 1831 became the Editor of 


‘the Metropolitan Mayazine, 
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tion, Architecture, &c., which may render it instructive and entertain-- 
‘apg 48° Gentry, Merchants, Famuers, and Tradesmen ; to which will 
Svtasionally be added, an impartial account of Book: mn agveral laps 
guages; and of the state of learning in-Europo; publi monthly ac- 
vording to act of Parliament: Price Six Pencg.’’ 

Let us now pass a little time with the late Professor W ilson, 
the great Christopher North of Blackwood, whose Noctes Am- 
brosiane have given far more delight than ‘the famous femodens 
at’ Large of the old New Monthly. In the Professor, we have the 
Atlas of Periodical Literature carrying all the weight of one of 
the most popular magazines of the age on one pair of shoulders. 
Bome ninetecn or twenty years have elapsed since I was first 
struck with the appearance and manner of the far-famed Pro- 
fessor, while he was giving one of bis Lectures on Moral Philo- 
sophy in the University of Edinhurgh. ‘The students all aa- 
sembled, eager to know the subject, felt ready to applaud, 

» nete- books to the front. At length the tall, broad form of Chris. 
. bopber North appeared. The noble intelligent countenance, set 
‘off by the careless straying of his long hair, gave you a portrait 
of-one in whose lofiy brow and merry eye, and in whose deep 
lines of théught scattered@here and there, just thought and. 
-propriety of action were combined in -an extraordinary degree. 
The lecturct’s gown was, in common parlance, rather the worse 
for wear ; ut, “pitchin; it up to its proper position, with snuff- 
box in hand, and odd pieces of paper, sometimes, I believe, the 
backs of old letters on which were written the heads of the com- 
ing lecture, the great Professor ascended the platform, and was 
ready fot work beiore the learned assembly. Ou tie cecasion to 
which we allude, the subject chosen was “ Remorse.’ After 
treating it in his usual masterly way, in order to give a grand 
effect to the whole, he called in Shakspeare to his aid, aud cited 
the remorse of Macbeth, after killing Kiug Duncan, as the finest 
exhibition of that moral feeling to be found in the wide domain™ 
of .buman intellect. Commencing slowly at the well known 
passage, which contains such a beautiful description of steep :-~ 

“ Methought, I heard a voice cry, Sleep no more! 

Macbeth doth murder sleep, the innocent sleep ; 

Sleep, that knits up the ravell’d sleeve of care, 

The death of each day’s life; sore Jahour’s bath, 

Balm of hurt minds, great Nature’s second course, 

Chief nourisher in Jife’s feast.” 

The Philosopher at icagth arrived at the climax of the am- 
bitiouseThane’s. remorse, After ‘Lady Maghketh speaks, her 
husband can only go on, 

“ Stil it cried, Sleep no mere ! to all the house : 
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The Professor gave the last three Hines ‘with intense energy 
and feeling; aud the effect, you may Suppose, was overpowering, 
and, after several -minutex of applause, probably the students 
departed thinking more of the one line--* Stidl it cried sleep na 
more!” than of any other Portion of the leetiy 
had just. been listening, Having now, by this slig scence, 
perhaps given some faint idea of Professor Wilson in the Chair 
‘of Moral Philosophy, let us turn to him in the regions of Pe. 
riodicai Literature, ‘ 

Tn alluding to the attacking party against Don Juan, we 
Mmeitioned Blackwood, to whieh magazine, about the year 1818, 
the same in which he became Professor of Moral Philosophy, 
Wilson became ihe most zealous and cfticient of all the contri. 
buiors.. He was never Editor of that journal, as many have 
supposed ; but, in every respect, he was “ ihe intellectual Atlas” 
ofthe work. In an article on the Professor by Thomas De 
Quincey, also a great name in Periodicaj Literature, ne is da. 
ferded from a grave reproach which has arisen from his having 
written so many Tagazine articles. Some very clover people, 
doubtiess, have said that, had Wilson thrown the same energy 
and fiery genius into an enormous and systematic buok, what a 
book it would have been! And De Quincey amusingly says 
that, “after all, the book never could have been suffered to stay 
at home; it must bave been exported to Central Asia on De, 
Johnson's principle, who said to Miss" Knight, a young Eng. 

lishwoman. of very large dimensions, when she coranimicated 
to the dostor her design “to live on the continent, “ Do, my 
dear, by all means,—really you are- too big for an island 1" 
And again, © Wise: was that old Grecian who said—* Big 
book, big nuisance,” for books are the military ‘baggage’ of ile 
human understanding in its endless: march” "ie works 
Of Professor Wilson, until after his death, when they were 
published in a collerted form by his son-in-law,* lay scattered 
about in short and detached papers, that is, in the very state 
fitred for ‘reading ; and doubtless, his best writings have thus 
fallen, in the periodical form, during the Jast forty years, inte 
tany more hands, than the collected edition, in several volumes, 
ean ever hope to da. : 

The acute critic, above meéntioned, in the conclusion to hig 
article, asserts, with undeniable truth, “ that from Professoy 
Wilson’s papers in Blackwand, bat above a3} fron his meditative 
examinations of groat poets, Greek and English, may be found 
adorileginm of thoughts, the most Profound and the mast gor. 
&eously illustrated that exict in human composition.” 7 can 
cite you a passage from his “ Noctes Anbrosiane,?-oy “N ights 

: *® Professor Ferrier, 
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> 
at-Ambroge’s,” containing, in a few lives, a moral lecturé on 
“ Grief'and Joy,” equal to what he himself could have delivered 
frora the Chair, aud hardly surpassed by any thiugin Adam Smith’s 
«Theory of Moral Sentiments” the great Adam Smith, that is, 
author of the “Wealth of Nationz,” styled by Lord Lyttleton one - 
of “ the glories of English literature.”. Adam Smith remarks cons 
cerning what are styled two of the selfish passions, Grief and Joy>~ 
There is this difference between Grief and Joy ; we are generat 
ly ‘most disposed to sympathize with small joys and great sor; 
rows. It is decent to le humble amidst great prosperity ; but 
we can scarce express too much satisfaction in ali the little oc. 
currences of common life, in the company with which we spent 
the evening last night, in the entertainment that was set before 
ne, in what was said and what was done, in all the little inci+ 
_ dents of the present conversation, and in all those frivolous no- 
things which fill up the void of human life.” ‘‘It is quite other- 
age with Grief. Small vexations excite no sympathy, but deep 
affliction calls forth the greatest”* Yet so ‘close is the al. 
Vance in this life between Grief and Joy, that in a poem by & 
distinguished Peer in a popular periodical, we find them term- 
ed The “Twin Genii”; and this brings us to the passage writ. 
ten by Professor Wilson in the “ Noctes.”” And this warld, ye 
ken, Sir, and nane kens better, was made for Grief as well as for 
Joy. Grief and Joy, unlike as they appear in face and figure, are 
nevertheless sisters, and’ by Fate and Destiny their verra lives 
depend on one and the same sternal Law. Were Grief banished 
frae this life, Joy wad soon dwine awa’ into the resemblance of 
her departed Sorer. Ay, her face wad soon be whiter arid mair 
wo-begone, and they wad soon be buried side by side in ae 
grave.” The’ same has been poetically rendered, forming a fair 
secimen cf the poetry of Periodical Literature, which is quite 
distinct from the rhyming sentimental love trash, and insipid 
jongense, too often thrust upon the public as “ poetry” in the 
cheap periodicals of the day. ‘The first verse is as follows ; but 
_ the whole is more of a simple paraphrase than a strictly prac 
tieal effusion :— : 
«There are twin Genii, who, strong and mighty, 
‘Under their guidance mankind retain ; 
: And the name of the lovely one is Pleasure, 
‘And the name of the loathly one-is: Pain. 
Never divided, where one can enter 
ver the other comes close behind ; 
And he who in Pieasure his thoughts “woul centre, 
Surely pain in the search shall find!” , 


*'« Theory of the Moral Sentiments.” 
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Let us. not part from the great Christopher North without 
yemarking. that hiv risiug poetical genius was observed by Sie 
Walter Scott: and that he was one of those who continnied “th 
Noyel descriptive of Scottish life and manners, originated Fp 
at Walter, by writing the “Lights and Shadows of Scottish 

fe,” ; 

.-, Running down the years, until we arrive at about 1886, we 
Sng @ new etyle of Periodical becoming tremendously ‘poplar. 
tig the periodical novel, or rather portion of a novel published 
monthly in pamphlet form, of the most racy and stirring des. 
cription, calculated to make one laugh and ery by turns, “Bat 
the commencement was decidedly from the Sehoo! of Momng, 
Phe London Clerk amuzed himself with a fonny lage A 
or rather pamphlet, boasting a E/uish greenish wrapper, wi 
the title inserted. ov it in large funny letters; at the top thers 
was a picture of a Cockne Sportsman; at the bottom an* a. 
gentleman in .a punt, with a bald head and spectacles on, ap. 
parently. asleep, while the fishing-rod, supported between his 
legs, performed. the duty. What could that Clerk have béon 
reading but Pickwick? “And then came, in successive years, 
Nicholas Nickleby, Master Humphrey's Clock, Martin Chuzzle. 
wit, Dombey and Son, Bleak House, and other works, from the 
Same master-hand—works, generally speaking, replete with phi- 
lanthropy, rich humour, and sound, common sense. Dickens’ 
" Sketehes by Boz,” his first great effort, first appeared ‘in ‘the 

' Morning Chronicle; and Oliver Twist, a first-rate novel of slow 
life, first came out in a London Magazine.* Writing novel 
by chapters in magazines is a feature ‘quite peculiar to the more 
modern Periodical Literature. The celebrated Diary of & Phy- 
sician,” and “ Ten Thousand a Year” by Warren, also” Mf 
Novel,” by Bulwer, may be mentioned among the most sucaéss- 
ful novels which have first appeared in periodicals. The naine 
of Harrison Ainsworth is another cf note which bas been mich 
confined to the magazines and even to the newspapers ey 
imitating the French fenilleten,) among the prolific periodieal. 
romance writers of the day, But as to the new style in whith 
Pickwick appeared, close following upon Dickeris, ‘Lever’ catné, 
The old Chelsea Pensioner put anay his pipe, put on his apectae 
cles, and laughed over the pages of Harry Lorreguer. Then 
came the famous Charles O'Malley; ond the old soldier” was 
found pondering ove? ihe passage of the Dow. Tf Dickens 
may be styled the whole world’s author, we may be allowed fo 
style Lever the author for the whole army. rh 

The combinafion Be ea Tc with instruction, it would seem, 
isever desirable by the British people ; and few Writers seem to be: 
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“eee inmortal in our literature who do not combine.these.qualities. 
Eord Jeffrey, in his grand eulogium on Sir W. Scott in the 
Edinburgh Review, lays great stress on his wonderful telente 
‘having been employed for many years in affording amusement 


and instruction. to the whole of this nation.” Lever ig:pretty- 
well known as’a contributor to the Dublin University Magazine. 


Dickens, by his periodical Household Words, some may- ba 
inclined..to think, did not a¢d much to his great reputation. 
» It was seldom sufficiently entertaining for » popular periodical. 


In short, if was neither one thing nor the other. ‘Thronghout: 


its long career I only recollect being much. struck .by two 
articles, which no other man in the world could have written 
save the author of Pickwick—-a “ Child’s Dream of a Star,” and 
an account.of a London Detective. You may wish to know who. 
the most popular writer of our time is, and where he was 
born. Charles Dickens was born in February, 1812, at Land- 
port, Portsmouth. His father, during the war with France, 
held a post in the navy pay department ;.and afterwards, leaving 
the public service with a pension, came to London and was 
employed on the press “ as a reporter of parliamentary debates.” 


Ht was intended to make Charles -an attorney ; but finding 


law too dreary an occupation, he longed to be a reporter for the - 


great: engine of thought, British Journalism, passing in that cas 
“pacity from the Zrue Sun to the Morning Chronicle. 


After the “Sketches by Boz,’’ or, as they were termed while - 
y b} 


appéaring in the Chronicle, “Sketches of English Life and- 


Character,” Mr. Dickens and Mr. Seymour were engaged by a 
London publisher, the one to write and the other to illustrate a 
book which should exhibit the adventures of a party of cockney 
sportsmen, -And thus began the immortal Pickwick! At the 
commencement of this Periodical, Seymour committed suicide, 
‘and, Harlot K. Browne continued the illustrations under . the 
well known signature of “ Phiz.”* This same Phiz has illustrat. 
ed..many of Dickens’ works ; and, like George Cruikshank, our 
modern Hogarth, in his own peculiar style has long been with- 
out arivalin England. ~ . ; 

Next to Dickens, of a late period, Thackeray has been the 
most succeasful writer of the British novel in monthly parts, 
There are graphic pictures and powerful satire in Vanity Feir and 

- Pendennis of the mrost original and hrillianteparacter; but hisworks 
in general do not draw forth that sympathy with the eubject, which 
is 8 principal charm of Dickens’ writings. The death of Smike, 
the tnneral of little Nell, the death of little Paul .Dombey, where 
are such-pathetic descriptions surpassed in the English language ? 
Even .the old critic, Jeffrey, who had made so many great poets 

¥ Therabove particulars are taken from an old number of Chambers’ Journal. 
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and novelists tremble, wrote to Charles Dickens, in January, 1847; 
when it No. 5 of Dombey and Son, he killed little Peal. ep 
hever can ‘bless ‘and love \you enough. Since that divine “Nelty' 
was found: dead on her humble couch, beneath the-snow and the 
ivy, there bas been nothing like the actual dying of that‘dweet’ 
Pant, in the snmmer sunshine of that, lofty room. And the long: 
vista that leads us so gently and sadly, and-yet so gracefully-and: 
willingly, to that plain consummation! Every trait so’ true:aud: 
se touching, and yet lightened by that fearless innocence whieh* 
gbes playfully to the brink of the grave, aud that pure affection 
which “bears the unstained spirit, on its soft and lambent flash’, 
at once to“its source in eternity.” 

Passing now from Gricf to Joy, ire come to a most original’ 
periodical in this intellectual age, the admirable Punck, filed 
with wit, jokes, caricatures and strong sense. It has ~beens 
established upwards of seventeen years; and, carrying out. the 
old Latin saying, jt |ppears to gain more strength as it grows: 
older. The Paris Chariveri existed before the Loxdon y but, | 
Punch soon made every thing in the comic line suceumb to his’ 
powerful pen. The first comic paper in England was, it is « 
highly probable, 7he Merry Mercury ; or @ Farce of Fools, the first 
number of whieh was published in November, 1700, The comic 
writing of Punch, to say nothing of the admirable comic illustra. 
tions, is generally first-rate. f! © continual pleasant salire as 
gainet ladies’ dress, at the present day, be the ‘subject the new 
Spanish hat or the mysteries of Crinogne, reminds us of our friend” 
Lien Chi Altangi, the Chinese Philosopher, introduced to you in” 
our last Lecture ina curious epistle to Fum Hoam from London, 
It- is a century ago, and he is describing the ladies of England; 
but he was “ afraid to begin the deseription, lest the sex should 
undergo some new revolution before it was finished, and his pie. 
ture should thus become old before it could well be said to have » 
over been new, ‘To-day they are lifted upon stilts, to-morrow they 
~» lower their heels and rave their heads, All, all isin a state* of” 
continual fluctuation, from the Mandarin’s wife, who rattles 
through the streets in her chariot, to the humble sempatress, who: 
clatters over the Pavement in iron-shod pattens.? In fact, the © 
writers in Punch, in the world of Fashion, do in our time’a por. 
tion of what Addison, Steele, and Swift did in the reigns of “good ' 
Queen Avne,” and the First George. The late Douglas derrold, 
and Mr. Thackeray were two of the most distingnished writers 
in this most popular periodical, The former came to’ London, 
after having heen a midshipman, without a shilling in his pocket’ © 
fo'scek his fortune “amidst the actual storms atid troubles - 
of tife,” and in a few years after enjoyed a ignileome ‘income as 
the prince of wit and humour. Most ot vou have denhiless Ln 3: 
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of Mre..Caudie’s Curtain Lectures, which came out in, Punch, 
a subject of which it may be said,— He can best: paint them, 
who has felt them most.” Bat Punch is not only comic, he is 
sometimes sentimental to a degree. Yor instance, in one of the 
last numbers, we have the British Lion, with his paws onthe 
crushed Bengal Tiger, viewing the savage-looking eagle hovering 
in the air. and wriiten under the picture the caution, Keep Watch! 

Jt is, impossible, in two lectures, which are all I haye allowed 
for the ccnsiceration cf Periodical Literature, to mention. or 
comment on even a small portion of the numerous periodicals 
and papers which have sprung up during the last few ygars. Al- 
most cvery science and every art bas its magazine or journal, 
In the Railway carriage, at 39 miles an hour, you have either 
your periodical reprint of a novel for a shilling, or a cheap ma- 
gazine or newspaper. The latter, bo it the /ilustrated London News 
or Times, or any other, with its “Own Correspondent,” gives 
you all the news ofa‘ noisy world.” Be your line, banking, 
mining,or photography, railway shares, or the fine arts from the 
“ Art Union,’’ you are suited immediately for a cost remarkably 
small. The Family Herald, Domestic Economist, Working Man's 
Kriewd, Hogg’s Instructor, Chambers’. Journal and the best-of the 
“ Christian” Magazines, what a boon is such a cheap excellent 
Periodical Literature for the poor! All glory, then, be to the 
country which can boast of such healthy mental yeereation for 
her people! And may we hope that such will be found at no 
very distant period in India, that Periodical Literature will be. 
come a imighty instrument of Education in this land, for, “ the 
glory of God, and the good of man’s esiate.”* 

Before closing my slight sketch of British Periodical Literature 
I would like, with reference to “ various and eelected essays” re. 
printed from periodicals, to ning forward some just remarks 
from the Saturday Review,t a comparatively new candidate for > 
areputation, but distinguished by its varied intelligence, and 
bold and yigdrons writing, and not unworthy to take a place be- 
side the Atheneum, Examiner, and Spectator. Reviewing, in 
oue of the last numbers, Mr. Mill’s “ Essays,” reprinted chiefly 
from the Edinburgh and Westminster Reviews, the critic sayy 
that the practice of reprinting “ occasional” essays, in the case 
of “a really considerable man,” gives an excellent measure and 
picture of the anthor’s mind. A man who forms, and keeps 
up, the habit of periodical writing, is his own Boswell. : 

‘The character of the periodical, and the supervision of the 
Editor prevent bis falling into vanity and extravagance. And, 
for these and other reasons, “contributions to periodicals are _ 


* Lerd Bacon. 
+ Jule of 1852. 
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generally very fair pictures of the minds which produced them; 
and, when collected anad_ published in chronological : order, they" 
seldom fail to-show with curigus-aceuracy the nature of the stages. 
through which the writers have passed.” ‘This may be consider: 
ed another of the many uses or advantages of Periodical Litera.: 
ture. Like most things in this world, the powerful instrument ix, 
Great ‘Britain we have now been considering, has its abuse a 
well as its use; and this is where it is made the vehicle of dia. 
sting and immoral writings, of the propagation of absurd 
seins such as. Mormonism, or of anything which is calcwlat. 
ed to turn the mind cf man into a wrong and pernicious chang 
nekof thought. Such periodicals the young cannot resist tod 
strongly ; for, being a literary poison, if the reading of them be 
‘persisted in, they will surely destroy the healthy state: of the- 
mind, Shakspeare bus denounced ignorance as the “ curge xo 
- God.” Phere is now no excuse for ignorance, when ‘so wany 
advantages for obtaining knowledge are afforded, Great Bri: 
tain has, on the whole, a healthy, vigorous Periodical Literature; 
and, “with the abclition of the advertisement and stamp duty,” 
the triumphs of British Journalism would be complete ; were that 
| ote other fetter, the « Paper duty,’”? knocked off, to render 
| “thig great engine of thought perfectly free”? Let us now 
touch very briedly on the Periodical Literature of France, Ameri. 
ea, Ceylon, aud India. roel 
The Frencls, according to their custom, assert that our hews., 
Papers owe their origin to one of theirs, the Journal des Sea. 
vane, which, thoy say, appeared at the very commencement of the 
16th centary ; but it did not really appear till early in the 17th. 
The Periodical Literature of France does not, on the whole, add 
to the well-won literary laurels of that great nation, The He. 
ewe des Deux Mondes has for many yeara been the leading Re. 
view of the French ‘people. It is, or used to be, published fort: 
nightly ; and its literary and political articles are generally’ of an. 
‘erudite and exhaustive deseription. Unlike the custom in our 
Reviews, the first person is used instead of the great editorial 
We, and the names of the writers are piven, I recollect, whila 
at Pondicherry, the Paris of the East, many years ago, reading a 
number of the Revue Britannique, consisting of the best -selec. 
tions tranalated from our Engiish periodicals. The most. inters: 
esting feature in the Periodical Literature of France uscd tobe ' 
the productions of such novelists as Alexandre Dumas and the 
Feuilleton: tribe, whose works appeared in chapters- in news. 
papers. The rapidity of execution, the menta]. Jebour consider.» 
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M. Jules Janin used to be the most popular of living feuilletons. 
Strictly speaking, the word “feuilleton” means that part of 
a French newspaper which contains only literary and theatrical 
criticisms. Jules Janin is termed by one writer ‘an, insuffer. 
able coxcomb ;” by another, his style is called “ brilliant, imperti- : 
neat and egotistic;” still the criticisms and light sketches in 


the Jourual des Dedats, written by him, while Louis Philippe 


reigned, were enjoyed every Monday morning with a hearty res 
lish by the Parisians. The empire has changed a good deal of 
that style of thing now; out even at present the witty Feuille- 
(etd ig a popular ran in Paris, From the overthrow of the 

ourbons, in 1830, when Thiers and Guizct, both journalists, 
emerged from comparative obscurity, down to the ascension of 


“Louis Napoleon, the French journals tormed the right hand of 


, the Government of France. Guisot, as far back as 1826, in 


enjunction with the Duc dd Broglie, edited the Revue Fran: 
grise. Three years after this, Guizot was Minister of Public 
astraction. In the whirlpool of polities, Guizot and the Due 
de Broglie became enemies, both became Reviewers in the same 
Ministry, and the Revue Francaise became defunct. ‘Phe Re. 
vue de Paris was’ another which used to coutain “masterly 
pieces of criticism,” During the reign of Louis Philippe, Guizot, 
once the hard-working journalist, became Premier. of France. 
Monsieur Thiers was, at different periods, Minister of the In- 
terior; of Finance, of Foreign Affairs, and President of the Coun- 
cil, There were cases in which writing the mother tongue well, 
and not being forward or boisterone, were considered no small 
recommendation to power. : 
This giving literary men high positions in the Government 
retlounds greatly to the honor of France }* for of ail the erroré 
which ever entered into the heads of men, none can be greater 
than the opinion, formed hy some of our leading countrymen, ~ 
{out who must soon also follow the Baconian principle, that 
knowledge is power) that literary men do not make very effec. 
tive officials. Qnarreis among Editors in France were sometimes 
ofa dangerons character. ~The projector of La Presse, M. Emile 
de Gerardin, killed Carrel of the National in a duel, in 1887.; 
and in the same person killed one of the. most violent of Louis- 
Philippe’s literary enemies. he Charivari, the prototype of 
our Punch, was founded by M. Desnoyers, sometime after the 


* Janin save of Thiers, “ Le jour od cet horame se nomma Inimeme president 
fin conaoil, ce jour 14 la presse Francaise gagna sa bataille d’ Austerlity.” Both 
Guizot and Thiers were decidedly the most eminent Jonrualists of France. M. 
De Lamartine, as President of the Republic after the flight of Louis Philippe 
may be conaidered a failure; but the question is, Had he not been a literary 
man, would he have dgpe hetter, or so well { At any rate, he had bis literary fame 
to fall back upon, 
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revolution of 1830, As to the salaries of French Editors, the 
principal Editor of a first class paper uscd to receive about 
30,000. fraites (£3,200) a year. Contributors received pay at 
the rate of from 30 to 50 ecentimes (from 3d. to bd.ja line.” In 
the Joural des Debats the ordinary remitiveration for a leading 
article used to be from 100 to 180 francs, Jules Janin had a 
cabrintct allowed him in addition to his salary, which amouuted 
to £100 a ycar. The extravagant sums given for French 
romances, even in our day, shew how fond of this exciting men. 
tal food the Frevich people are; still it is hardly possible 
to believe ‘the fact that as much as £4,000 were given for 
“ Le Juif Urrant” (The Wandering Jew) of Eugeue Sue. I cun- 
clude these few remarks by asserting that France has no freat, 
healthy Periodical Literature. She Las, true enough, a great 
National Literatare ; 80, perhaps, the country which eould pro- 
duee Moliére, Racine, Boileau, Buffon, Madame De Stacl, ce. 
quired not the support of periodicals, although, to be sure, like 
Ihugland, which has surely produced as many great men ag 
France, she would have been greatly benefited by such a litera. 
tnre. I cannot speak of Periodical papers under the Enupire, 
The Moniteur is the grand Imperial organ. 

Periodical Literature: in America may be said te have com- 
menced upwards of a century and a half ago. In 1729, or 
1721, the brother of the celebrated Dr. Franklin began to 
edit and prist a new public paper. It was the second which 
had appeared in America, and was entitled the New Eng. 
font Courant, In this paper, the future philosopher, while 
still a boy, tried bis hand, and sneceeded beyond all expec. 
tation. -Aé that time a single newspaper was considered suifici- 
ent for all America. In 1771, there were.25 newspapers, As 
in England, so in America, the early cultivators of Periy ical 
Literature were distressed in their new vocation. Number I of 
the Boston News Letter, dated September 25th, 1690, the first 
American paper, wasa small sheet of four quarto pages, onc of 
which was blank, and contained a record of Passing occnrrences 
foreign and domestic, The authorities, on its appearance, 
declared that it came ovt contrary to law, and contained « re. 
fiectious of a very high nature,” and they strictly forhade any 
thing in print withont a liceuse first granted by fe Govern. 
ment, This paper was printed by Richard Picree for Benjanin 
Hiarris, the latter having at the time his printing honse at Bos. 
ton. “Ben Harris” was at one time book-seller, coffee-veller, 
and printer. In his younger days, in Londen, he bad beej: 
fined five pounds for’ selling a Protestant petition, in King 
Charlus’s reign; he had also once been set inthe pulore, when 

















i, 
his wife (like a kind rib) stood by him aud defesded her husband 
against the mob.* 

Shortly after the commencement of the New England Cour- 
ant, the Editor gave offence to the assembly, was censured, and 
confined fora month. Young Benjamin was also examined, it 
being strongly suspected he had a finger in the pie. At length 
came an order from the House that “James Franklin should 
-no longer print” the New Haglund Courant. 

One of the best periodicals ever published in America was 
Salmagundi—chiefly the production of Washington Irvingt— 
a series of “Essays” by several hands, extremely clever, in the 
style of the Ted/er and Guardian. This mass of fun and instrue- 
tion appeared in the United States in 1807. About the same 
time a Review and various periodical publications were firmly 
established in America. Edward Everett appears to have heen 
‘the greatest American Reviewer. He formerly conducted the 
North American Review, a very able “ Critical Journal,” and be- 
came the Sydney Smith of America. I believe there is no coun- 
try where the press has a more puwerful inflaence over public 
opinion. Hence, of course, great care is necessary, not to make 
ita dangerovs intlucnce. Speaking generally, said M cCulloch 


- 20 years ago, the newspaper press is a disgrace to the Union. 


Jb has improved during the last fifteen years ; so that, counting 
their journals by hundred or thousands, trades even having their 
separate magazines, as I see the Yankees have recently got up 
one for the coach-makers, and receiving literary assistance, to en- 
able them to reprint, from the mother country, Brother Jonathan 
is in a fair way of becoming a suitable and learned companion 
for kis elder brother John. Dr. Channing, a great name in 
America, bas written a splendid “ Essay on the Means and Im- 
portance of a National Literature.” 

The Periodical Literature of Ceylon commenced with a Reli-. 
yious ond Theological Magazine a quarter of a century ago. It 
was published.at Colombo in 1833, The Colombo Academy Mis- 
cellany. and the dJiriend were both to be found.in Colombo in 
1837. The Protestunt Vindicator, the Colombo Magazine, the 
Ceylon Magazine, and the Ceylon Miscellany were all to be 
found between the years 1839 and 1842. The Duvestigetor flourish. 
edin Kantly in 1$41 , and between 1840 and 1844 were to be ecen 
4wo papers, chicfiy for the Natives, the Lawka Nidhana, publish. 
ed at Colombo, and the Verning Star, published at Jaffna. The 
first of these appeared at a time “ when the reading community 





* Leigh Wunt. 
+ This delightfu) writer reminds as frequently of Addison's graceful style, 
especialiy in the “ Sketch Book.” 
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consisted of Civilians aud Military, fewer far than atfpresent, and 
of a very small number of Clergy.” The Rev. B. Bailey was 
. its talented conductor, and, before the days of Overlands’ and 

‘coffec-planting, he furnished the society of Colombo with read. 
able and instructive Essays as well as Bible Biographies. The 
average life of Ceylon periodicals used to be two years ; but the 
Friend, which owed its origin to the Wesleyan Missionaries, exiat- 
ed ten. This excellent periodical enabled the Siughalese, who 
2equired a tolerable knowledge of English at the schools, ta 
become acquainted with our European books and periodicals, 
liberal extracts from which were given in the Friend. The 
Lanka Nidhana, or “ Lamp of Ceylon” was a Singhalese pub. 
lication of a similar character to the Friend. The Colombo Ma- 
gazine was originated by a gentleman in the Ordnapee Depart- 
ment who, escaping from the heavier occupations of indents and 
piling of shot and skell, contributed tales, essays, poetry, and 
anecdotes to its pages. This journal, it is said, was the first 
to rouse the desire for a local periodic literature, which, let us 
trust, one day may be permanently established in Ceylon. The 
Ceylon Magazine had among its contributors, Dr. Macvicar, and 
the Rev. B. Bailey ; but in 1848, the Morning Star of Jaffoah, 
published in English and Tamil, (careful English editing direct- 
ing the Native miud) alone glimmcred as the sole surviver of” 
the Periodicals above mcationed. With regard to the “ Perio. 
dical” decline among the English in Ceylon ;-— The romance of. 
life bowed down its head,” writes the Calcutta Reviewer, “ before | 
the strong reality of the prices current :—Quotations from the 
classics were replaced by quotations of the coffee market 77 and. 
even at present the local newspapers do the chief commercial 
and literary Periodical business, I shall coneltde this very 
brief notice of Ceylon Periodic Literature (which subject is dis. 
cussed at some length in the 2ist number of the Calcutts Re. 
view) with remarking that a poem of “ Wild F lowers,” published 
in the Ceylon Magazine, would have done credit 10 our English 
poet, Shenstone; in whose peculiar verse it is written -— 

Come twine me a garland of flowers, 
With the fairest young danghtera of May, 
As they sleep in their shadowy bowers, 
And smile ail their sweetness away. 

And so forth; and again Mr. Harris, a Missionary, who com- 
menced the Investigator in Kandy, began with a bitter_sneer 
atthe well known lines of Bishop Heber, where Ceylon is, 
in the far-famed hymn, the Isle, 


* Where every prospect pleases. 
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This was written” probably in allusion to the superstitious 
practices of the inhabitants; but Mr. Harris appeared to believe 
the Kandians “as good, moval and social people ae any other ~ 
race of men.” Once so famous for her pearls “ which. made ber 
the envy of Princes and Potentates of the Eastern and “Western 
World” when she was known as #5 3p 


The utmost Indian Isle, Taprobane, 


the pearl fishery has again been attended with success, which, 
itis to he hoped, will add to the prosperity of the island; and 
may we one day see a pearl of great price among the Orna- 
ments of her Periodic Literature ! 

4s to Periodical Literature in India, [have already intuadnced 
Mr. dicky.go.you--Hicky, the first Indian Editor in 1780, 
the amusing Chronicler, in his Gazette, of the gay and grave 
doings ot a great age passed away. What would Hicky 
write ahout the iaw of progress, could. he now behold Young 
“Bengal with his railway carriage, his eteamer, his Friend, Eng- 
lishman, aod Phoenix, all ministéring to his social wants? 
Shades of Caxton, Watt and Stephenson, the reality is a stern 
one! 

On the 29th of May, 1818, under the Administration of Lord 
Tlastings, the first effuris to improve the Native mind by edu- 
cation; and by Periodical Litcrature in the shape of a Native 
newspaper, were made. The Journal appeared from the Seram- 
pore Press, and was styled the Sumachar Durpun, Lord 
Hastings took it into Council, and allowed it to be circulated at 
one-fourth of the ordinary postage. About the same period the 
Calcutta School-Book Society was formed. Thousands of Na- 
tives began to learn the English language ; and there was every 
sign of civilisation struggling to be born. We have no time to. 
enter into even a brief account of the restrictions on the Indjan 
Presa, after the departure of Lord Hastings, of the ejeclment of 
Mr. Buckinghain by Mr. John Adam, of the comparative free- 
dom of the Indian Journals during the last two years of Lord 
Ambherst’s Administration, of the attacks on Lord William 
Bentinck by the Indian Press for carrying out his Masters’ orders 
and the consequent renewed restriction on the Press, or of the 
liberation of the Indian Press by Sir Charles Metcalfe, which 

-was said to date from the 15th of September, 1835. Let us at 
once pass un to the establishment of ihe august Ritigs, the 
first number .of which appeared in May, 1844; and the fourida- 
tion of which, without fear of contradiction, may be styled the 
greatest event in the history of Indian Periodical Literature. 
Sir Henry Lawrence is among the great names associated with 
this-periodical, If has now arrived at its 64th number; and in 
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its mental vigour we sea nothing but growth, while in its 
powers to amuse and instruct there are cerlainly no signs of de- 
cay, The variety of information this Review has presented io 
the Anglo Indian world is traby amazing. Ta the Jast number 
there is an article on Carcy, Marshman and Ward, the Mission- 
aries of Serampore, a trio almost matehless in zeal and the 
-glorlous: attempts to conquer Ignorance and Supersiition ; and, 
in sternness of purpose, not unworthy to take a place beside the 
five old Roman triumvirates. The article is brought about by 
the appearance of a Life of these three men, by Juhn Marshman, 
son of the great Missionary, and, for so many years well 
known in connexion with the Mriend of India. ; 
Purpose was the secret of sucvess with the aboye three great 
men; and their success shews how little birth is to Be consi. 
deved in the great battle of life. Wiliiam Carey was a bad cob- 
bler; but he possessed the determined spirit of Whitefield in 
England, and Xavier in Asia. Marshmau was the son of 
weaver and Baptist Minister. William Ward was a carpenter, 
At the very commencement>of the present century, after over. 
coming the most serious obstacles, they were all three settled at 
Serampore. ‘They set up a‘Press, Dr. Carey translated the 
Scriptures, and Ward printed the translations, the printer also 
preaching in Bengali when time permitted. Dr. and Mrs, 
sWarshman opened schools ; and their popularity was soon prov. 
ed by the receipt of sometimes as much as 4,000 Res. in one 
month for tuition. Everybody, (Europeans, Hast Indians. and 
Natives,) sent'a son or two to Serampore. I lave already ssid 
the Missionaries published the first Native newspaper ; they also 
published the first religicas periodical work in Tudia, They 
established the first Native schools, organized the first College 
for Native Catechists, printed the first. books in the Bengali 
Janguage, and founded a Vernacular library. In faet 
they were the great pioneers of knowledge versus igno- 
“rance iu this eountry, during the'early part of the [jth century, 
Ignorance is the greatest encmy we have here to contend with, 
Ina fair stand-up fight, we can see our foe, lay our guns, and 
dispose our troops; but in India, where treachery: is generally 
combined with ignorance, we never know when the enemy is 
at hand. Doubtless, ignorance of our power and resources was 
one of the chief causes of the Rebellion which has just passed 
over our heads, And you will observe it is nearly the same in 
all countries. Isnorance produced the riots of 1780, in London, 
when, without the shadow of a grievance, at the instigation of a 
madman, 1,00,000 people rose in insurreetion, when the Speak. 
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were carried-away in their night clothes and laid upon the tabbt 
of the Horse Guards. * All this,” says Macaulay iu one. of bly 
Speeches, “ was the effect of nothing but the gross, brutal igs 
norance of the population, which léft them brutes in the midst 
of Christianity, and savages in the midst of civilization.” But 
there is always hope for a country in which we find the gallows 
and the Printing Press. . 
At the end of the year 1848, there were seventeen Lithogra» 
phic Presses established in the North-West Provinces, ‘from 
which newspapers and periodicals in the Native languages were. 
issued, independent of such as_ were conducted by the Christian 
Missionaries. Of these Journals three were in the Persian 
language, the Palace newspaper of treachcrous Delhi being one; 
three w@re in the Nagree character ; the rest were published in 
Oordoo. -The Moosulmans were the chief patrons of Periodical” 
Literature in the North-West. As the Moosulman has always 
been famous for giving a flowing title to his Emperor or Empress 
or their children—* Throne’s Ornament,” “Light of the. 
World,” “Light of the Seraglio,”*and such like, so we find ‘ 
one of tho North-West periodicals enjoying the title of “ The 
Chief of Newspapers; valuable to good people, but a scourge 
for the wicked.” Proceeding to Calcutta, we find the Hindy 
Jntelligencer, at that time edited by a Hindu, though written 
ain English, “sneering at the Juggut Bondhu Patrika, a journal 
conducted for and by the junior students of the Hindu 
College, who render into Bengali, with raw attempts, the 
essays and lessons they read in their class studies.” 8o 
you see there is hope of a native Lord Kames yet; or, to be 
more homely, of a Hindu Gifford or Jeffrey. The Mriend of India, 
about this time, gave a curious piece of information, viz, that 
the main object of the Native Journals, published in the Native. 
language, “by natives who have not embraced Christianity,” is 
to snbvert the popular system of idolatry. In Bombay ‘they have 
Parsee Editors, and vernacula: journals, one of which is the 
Apakhtyar (the Independen:.) In the three Presidencies, 
in 1848.49, about twenty Eivslish journals were publishod,’in 
Kurrachee one, in Moulmein two, in Ceyion four, in China three, 
and in Singapore five. She number is not greatly altered, 
I believe, at present. ‘The Bengali publications of Caloutta 
. were 16, at a monthly subscription varying from one rupee to 
two aunas. : 

The establishment cf a good system of education, aided by a 
healthy Peviodieal Literature, will not only better the Na. 
tive mind, buc it-will also better the minds of those Europeans 
whose’ lots are gast in this country. “If Christian birth,” 
(writes a weil known practical statesman, under the signature of 
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Tndopbilus,) “‘is presented to the Native mind by every avails 
able avenue, what is known in modern phrase as public opinion 
will at last turn decidedly in its favour, and then a nation will be 
born in a day.” So it may be said with regard to kno 
among the sons and daughters of the European ond. Eas’ 
communities in this country. If education be sufficie 
tended to, doubtless a new nation will even be-born among Xue 
ropeans in India. It is highly gratifying to hear the. desire oo 
often expressed among the Warrant and Non-Commisstoned. 
ranks of the Army, men generally who have risen to their honor- 
able position from good conduct and sobriety, it is gratifying, 
T say, to hear asI have done those men, who have passed the 
best part of their lives in India, remark that the chief thing they 
care about, is the education of their children. There can be no 
nobler sentiment than this; and, with such a sentiment, England 
will always “defy the world in arms.” Here, in this little 
School, advantages are offered forthe ground-work ofa fair edu. 
cation, His Excellency the Commarler-in-Chief of the Madras - 
Army* recently applied af my request, to the Government 
for. some small support, which was granted. His Excellency, 
while at Nagpore, was pleased with our little Institution ; and, 
no doubt, at this moment, we have his eye and that of the Director 
of Public Instruction upon us. I trust now, the Ordnance 
School of Nagpore will flourish, and that it will give one day to 
the world a.few good and wise soldiers, anda few. ornaments to 
other professions, and that some of them may be contributors to 
general Science as well as to Periodical Literature. Poe 










ADDITIQNAL NOTES. 
The Lancet. — Aqgio- Indian Periodical Literature. 


Ix continuation of the subject treated in the foregoing Lec- 
tures, it may be well to remark that, from the establishment of 
the Calcutta Review, Bombay Quarterly, and Sporting Review,+ 


* Sir Patrick Graot, K.c, B. On the 20th December, 1888, His Excellency, 
with Staff, aud Brigadier Carthew, Commanding Nagpore Force, visited the Hill, 
Arsenal and School at Scetabuldee. 


+ So uncertain is the faic of Indian Periodicals that just as these pages are 
going to press, a Bomiay Téaes Supplement brings us an account of a “ Suuder- 
bund ‘Tiger-Hunt by young Niuirod,” in which the gallant sportsman tells us of the 
death of the Tigress meaguring 9-feet 4 inches, and of the deat 
Sporting Review, in the next paragraph, concluding in 
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it is evident that, m India, if strongly encouraged, with an able 
Editor, and a powerful staff of punctual contributors, periodicals 
to suit all tastes may be set a-going and prosper. Nothing has 
yet. been said aLout Medical Periodical Literature, a most pos 
tent. instrument for the advancement of Medical Science, A 
Medical Journal, to which the graduates of the Medical School* 
at Hyderalad contribute, is published in Hindoostani, An Eng. 
lish Medical Journai was once attempted in the North of India ; 
bat it met with litule encouragement. The Lancet in Evgland has 
had such a prosperous reign, and forms such au important land- 
mark in a sketch of Periodical Literature, that it is well worthy 
ofa notice ; and an account of it may interest medical, if not gene. 
ral, readers. Mr. Wakley and the Lancet were as famous a pair in 
the medical world, as Jeilrey and the Edinburgh were among the 
public of Great, Britain and America. The Lancet was ostablish- 
ed some time previons to Mr, Wakley’s attempt to get elected 
for Finsbury in 1832 (to which seat he succecded in 1835); and 
the atate of the medical profession at the time is thus described 
in a clever series of papers, which appeared in Fraser’s Magazine, 
for October, 18 46, styied “Contemporary Orators :”—* Excliiye- 
nesg in the distribution of honours, degradation of a large ¢lase 
of the medical profession, who were daily growing in importance 
under, the iufluence of altered habits in society, these, together 
with widividual cases of corruption and mismanagement, ps 
ed a fine field for a thorough-goiug revolutionist. Accordingly 
the faucet was started. The boldness and vigorous venom of the 
articles soon attracted universal atteution, not metely in the 
medical profession, but among the public at large.” . 

AS a Liccessary consequence the editor and proprictor became 
an object of interest ; said Mr. Wakley, like L&rd Byron, awoke 
me morning, and found himself “famous? So much for the 
importance of a well-timed periodicdl journal. The Medical Times, 
and Edinburgh Medical and Surgical Jqgrnal are also among the 
Lest periodicals in the medical world. The latter is a Quarterly, 
and was founded about 1803. The Lancet and Medical Times are 
Weekly journals. The good effects produced on society generally 
by the diffusion of philanthropic medical works, are incalculable, 
The projectorssand supporters of them do great honour to their 
country. 

. Lhe Indian Lancet, published at Lahore on the iirst of August, 
1859; aud which we are informed ‘by the Bombay Times is to 


“You may break, you may rain the case, if you will, 
But the sccut of tlie roxes will hang round it still.” =~ 


Se then the Javers. of Able East, aud the Nimrods of the day, will *till baye 
their Periodical, 
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: ee thrice a month, is too,important a fact to be omitted from. 
is Sketch. Madras, it is to be hoped, will soon have ‘its 
aw Times. This would make an admirable brother for the 
Statesman or Spectator, or Madias Times, Madvas, now emerg: 
ing from its darkness into a marvellous light, must do something 
more for Periodical Literature. We have never ‘yet been able 
to get upa Review or Magazine. True-enough, in 1840, we ; 
hada Madras Misceliany. ‘The Metropolitan of London flat.’ 
tered the bantling by declaring that the Suu of Madras * part 
fied and sublimated the intellect? But, as the Tarkish post 
sings, Nature said it wae too sweet to last !—* Pickwick’ in’ 
India”—written by a most intelligent Madras Officer, was ge: 
neraily acknowledged to be clever, but it wanted the idea of 
originality. We once read in the Miscellany a whole chapter upon 

‘a Tiffin | What would Crabbe, “ Nature's sternest painter’, have 
said to this? Even Sydney Smith, with all bis love of fun, wovld 
have declared that, a Tiffin, a BOA onc, is a very good thing, 
especially with a glass of cold beer, but however essential it is 
to the siamina of the body, it cannot be said, at the outset, to 
be’ rabfe to that of a Magazine, | 

gal, and every candid writer must admit it, has beat us 

thoroughly in nearly every thing regarding Periodical Literature. 
igayas.and Bombay have, doubtless, bousted many clever nen 

atctkiver writers, who might have adorned the best journals ; 
but the brilliant spark has seldom or never come out j the ‘light, 
when it did come, was put under, not on the table, No! Ben- 
gal has it by many heads ! Uclipse is first in the race; ‘and’ the 
rest nowhere! Let us prove these bold assertions by turning 
to the stars of Anglo-Indian Periodical Literature which have 
gone out while giving fair promise of more glory, and to those 
who now in their maturer years thiuk sometimes of the delight’ 

‘heir writings gave while Life’s Inerning was-opening on a bril- 

hant Indian career, 

Some of the great names have been before mentioned. The 
first work we shall turn to is the Bengal Annual, of which the 
namber for 1833, lies before ns.* This, we have been informed, : 
waaa very successful publication while it lasted, and very superior 
in literary merit to any of ihe English. Auouals, which is not how- 
ever saying much for it. It was mainteiaed for a few years at 
first without any engravings, but latterly with embellishments 
from Europe, which probably caused its abandonment as being 
too costly for this country, and consequently unremunerative. 
tts principal contributors were Henry Meredith Parker, Esq., of. 








* Kindly lent by George Plowden, Esq., C. 8. Commissioner of Nagpore, 
whose attendance at the Lectures proves he takes an interest in their gucceas. 
For Remarks on English Annuals, see Lecture No 1. SS, 
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the Civil Service, Captain D. L., Richardson (Editor), Joha 
Grant, Esq., Apothecary General ; Lieut. A. H. E. Boileau, and 
numerous others, all of whose names are given in the respective 
volumes, which contain no anonymous productions, W, 'f. Ro- 
bertson, Esq., C. 8., R. H. Rattray, Esq., Lieutenants Macgre- 
gor and Westraacott, the Hon. Sir J. Malcolm, Mrs. Hough, 
and Miss Anna Maria Mowatt, in addition to the names ahove 
mentioned, -fignre ‘in a‘ list of about fifty contributors ic the 
annual for 1823. 

The volume, standing entirely on its literary merits, typogra- 
phy very good, bound in red (not Moroceo) with gilt edges, 
not a single illustration to please “ children of a larger growth” 
who care only about pictures, the volume opens with “An 
Orievtal Tale,’ by Mr. Parker. This being the fourth number 
of the Annual, which would make its foundation date from 1830,. 
the London critics “had ample time to decide on the mevits 
Of the Eastern stranger. e thing, te exist at all, must be 
“decidedly Oriental, was the unanimous yoice from which there 
is no appeal. When men go to India to seek their fortunes, 
and women to the marriage-mart to get husbanils (but this idea 
bas exploded long ago), said the critics, when they take up the 
pen, they must leave their British character bchind them, and 
give us something of the marvellous and Orienta!-picturesque 
that we do not know. To please such a fastidious vace the 
Oriental Tale” came forth ; snd it was thought so worthy of 
giving a flavour to “ Bole Ponjis,” that it appears in Mr. 
Parker’s collected writiugs, ander that title, published in 1851, 
Remarks from the Monthly Review, and Morning Herald, head 
the contribution, che former probably written by some lineal 
descendant of Smollett’s friend, Mother Griffiths, and they may 
bo accepted as curiosities of literature. 

“To us atthis’ side of the Ganges’ (which side?) “subjects 
entirely Indian, or at least Asiatie, would be in general much more * 
weceptable than those. which we can easily obtain in our northern 
elimate.’— Monthly Review, 

“* The Benga! Annual comes from about our antipodes,”” (really !) 
“from the Caleutta Press, and is printed upon Indian paper. It 
would be wel! if the astern character had entered a-little more into 
its contents.’— Morning Herald. 

‘“ The payenthetical remarks are by the author of the ‘ Tale,” 
which is full of fim and rich humour. Mounted on the. pedes- 
tal of purpose, the tale-teller shouts forth, “ Joseph—a duwant, 
filled with the blackest Ink of Agra, and forty thousand now 
‘Persian cullums good! a fresh chillum, saturate the tatties with 


goolaub, scatter li mountains of roses, chumpah, and baubnl 
a x a onc 
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ure juice of the pomegranate, you understand, and aow here. 
Bs aoe c 
8, : 


And now commences an Oriental tale with a vengeance :— 


, “ The snakes were procigionsly lively” “ thermometer stood preeisely 
at 188 Fahrenheit in the sun, bunt was some degrees lower in, the 
shade,” —there is an uproar,—“ a tiger and a buffalo, coming to drink 
up the last quart of water which lies in a little patch of marsh, have 
got themselves into « sufficiently absurd sittation,—a playful boa has 
embraced them both’-—‘ he, poor good-natured creature, quite ve- 
conscious of their dissatisfaction, bas judiciously wrapped his tail round 
a preity extensive clump of teak tries, and with the epare end of his 





.body is uncommonly busy cracking the ribs of his companions, 


wh 





go off like so many muskets, and ¢therwise preparing 


» them in the most approved manner aroongst boas for his supper—1 


Se 


said the snakes were prodigiously lively.” 

And so on, from the cracking of a tiger’s tooth, fairly shi- 
vered hy the hoat, down to the adwentures of Kubbadar Cham, 
Major Mimms, and his beioved Nealini. The escape of the 
dark-eyed Nealini aud the redoubted Mimms from the ‘pile 
which had been fired to burn them, is told with great humour; 
and the tale, near the end, asks the questions, ‘ Who does not 
recollect the parties of the accomplished Lady Mimms at her 
mansion ia Portland Place, her golden pawn-box, her diamond 
hookah, the emerald in her nose, and her crimson silk trowsers ? 
Wh does not recollect General Sir Godfredo Mimias, kK, ¢. B. 
with his side curls and his pig-tai! ?” &e. &e. 

The Caleutta Reviewer of “ Bole Ponjis” says truly of Par.- 
ko;’s writings :--“ There is many a transition from grave to gay, 
from lively to severe; but the prevalent eharactetistic of the 
took is humour; which occasionally, as in the Oriental Tale, 
becomes broad and open-mouthed, but which is gencrally of that 
chastened and tasteful kind, which was probably more appreciat- 
ed in former times than in these days.” 

That Grief aud Joy are sisters has been already insisted on; 
therefore from Grave to Gay, ov vice versa, is a natural step. 
Before parting with the Bengal danual, we should like to make 
some remarks on, and extracts from, a poem, by Henry Mere- 
dith Parker, which is not to be found in the “ Bole Ponjis,” 
noris if to be found in “The Draught of. Immortality, and 
other Poems”, published in London, in 1827. True enough, we 
have in the former work “The Quiet Grave,” © The Patriot’s 

irave,” “The Land of Dreams,” these three having been select- 
ed from the latter publication, what we have here is grander 
than all these, and it is entitled “The New Made Grave.” It 
is difficult in these daye of Tennyson and Mrs. Browning, and 
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the author of Festus, to define what poetry really is, Is it 
sentiment put into rhyme? Is it Btravagant diction made +8 
sean?, Even Mr. Ruskin, a great authority it would seem, so 
defines poctry. So we had better say nothing more about Mr. 
Parker. But even in this prosaic age there are some who can 
distinguish bad poetry from good; and among the latter, some 
may he inclined to rank the little unpretending: poem, in the 
Bengal Annual, of “The New Made Grave.” 

“The idea is altogether Shak-pearian. ‘ Whose ‘grave’s this, 
sirrah ?” asks Hamlct. “Mine, Sir,” replies the Clown, and 
continues to sing” 


“Q, a pit of clay for to be ‘made, 
For such a guest is meet.” 


And standing by the new grave, the Danish prince moralizes 
on the skuil to‘ Horatio, concluding with the fact so universal 
in its application, and which, if we recollect right, is on Ed- 
mund Kean’s monument in Drury Lane ;— Now get you to my 
lady’s chamber, and tell her, let her paint an inch thick, to this 
favour stic must come.” ‘These lines, some may remember, 
were delivered by that great actor with unrivalled power and 
feeling. 

The “ Draught of Immortality” by Parker sometimes reminds 
us of Moore in “ Lalla Rookh.? The former was only twenty 
pages, the latter is an elaborate volume ; but as the crities prais- 
ed “the extraordinary accuravy of Mr. Moore, in his topo 
graphical, antiquarian, and characteristic details,” even Si. 
John Malcolm saying, the poet wrote “with the trath of the 
Listorian,” this same “ Torn Moore? Byron’s friend, let it be 
remembered never having visited the gorgeous East—we are 
inclined to think that Parker, who knew Oriental scenes so 
well, could have written, had he turned his mind to it, the next 
greatcet, Oriental poem in the English language to “Lalla, 
Rookh.” The jittle poem, a portion of which is now to be intro- 
duced, reminds us of the pathetic yet foreible style of Mrs. 
“Hemans :— : . 
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THE NWwv-NaDE GRAVE. 
. By BR. M. Parker, Esq. €. 8. 


The grave! for whom? | When the day dics, 
What traveller on life’s so. ; Not unannounced comes the 
lemn path bath won, dark starry night, 
The quiet  resting-place ?— | To purple twilight melis the 
whose toil is done? golden light. : 
Who cometh to the tomb? . Of the resplendent skies. 


. \ * 
And man too bears, 
Who through the vista of a} The warning signs upou his 

life well past, furrowed cheek, 
Looked calmly forward to this; In his dimmed eye, and. sil- 


Is it the sage, 





Jone, this last, vered hair,- which speak, 
This silent hermitage ? | ‘The ewilight of our years, 
1 
Is it the brave, . ! But oh, ‘tis grief | 
The laurelled soldier* of a/ ‘Vo part with those who still 
hundred fields, i upon their brow, 
To whom the land he nobly | Bear Infe’s spring g garland, with 
awarred for yields hope’s sunny “glow. 
A peaceful, honored grave? | On every verdaut leaf. 
Doth the matron come, To see the rose, 
Whom many _ bright-eyed : Opening her fragrant glories 
mourners of her race, i to the light, 
Will weep, when looking on! Halfbud, half blossom, kiss- 
her vacant place, ed by the cold blight, 
By the hearth of their sad And perish ere it blows, 
home? 


Vhe Calcutta Literary Guzette brings us sto think of the lite. 
rary labours of Capt. D. L. Richardson, {t was established about 
a quarter of a century ago, was tolerably successful for some 
years, when it became werged into the Saturday edition of the 
Bengal Hurkaru, the old Caleutta Journal. Vhe original was 
printed after the fashion of its Esglish prototype ; but though 
containing very able and interesting articles it does not appear 
to have paid as a literary speculation; ard it perhaps weak- 
ened its resources, by declining to insert anonymous articles 
even when anthenticated by their authors, » The Literary Gu- 
zeile seems to be an unfortunate name for a Journal. There is 
something not sufficientty defined about it. Jerdan did a great 
deal for the Londen Periodical ; but since he left it, it has been 
poling on changing hands. which we are nbt sure’of being a thriv- 
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ing sign. iiowever, such Gazettes, fled with able scientific and 
literary papers, are strongly to be desired both in London and 
Calcutta, “There cannot be too many of them. Richardson’s 
literary fama commenced with the ‘« Literary Leaves.’ His 
“Selectious from the British Posts,” with notices biegraphical aud 
critical, were compiled and collected for the use of the Govern. 
meut Edueational Institutions of Bengal. In the work, partly 
written from this, entitled “Lives of the British Poets,” there 
are, what a Caleutta Reviewer says pervade the ‘* Literary 
Leaves,” “a fue taste aud acute observation. combined with a 
pelished style and @ most candid exercise of the eritic’s office.” 
We recollect the Iterary “Chit-Chat,” while it was being 
published in the Literary Gazetle of the Loe Hurkaru, 
somewhere about 1347. As a volume that work Was 
reviewed, with his other works, in the Cal-aut‘a of Septem. 
hor, 1548, And a most elaborate aud learned Review it 
is, one hundred und tweuty pages on the « Literary Labours 
of D. L. Richardson.’ “The Reviewer brings oné Macaulay 
in an arrogant light, hinting thateD.- 1, R. wished the 
“ mighty member of the Council,” the Whig and Edinburgh Re. 
viewer, the © monopoliser” of all conversation, the ido for the 
hour in Calcutta, to write for him. What a cateh he would 
have been! But faney the man who had read every book and knéww 
everything, faney him « condescending to write one line for a 
Caleutia dnaual, or Literary Gazelte”* But it may be re. 
marked, even if the great Historian and Essayist had protised 
to write, how could he haye found the time? For ur own part, 
admitting throughout that brilliant career, arrogance, or self 
conceit, or what you choose to cali it, to exist; we recollect, 
while in London, looking for some great Johnsonian soul to 
take us iu hand while pursuing our literary wanderings, ‘efor. 
ring some important question to Macaulay. A Prompt answer 
came from * the Albany”—not “ Windsor Castle”—and the ad- 
vice was followed. His head filled with volumes of the evning 
“History,” even if no reply had come, we might have excused 
him. Bat the why and the wherefore in action, the real history 
of your literary man, is never written. 

During the appearance, every Saturday, of the « Chit. Chat,” 
a series of « Saturday Sketches” appeared in the Literary Gacelte 
of the Ifurkara, Among them were the “Author in India”, the 
* Missionary,” the “ Cantonment Beauty”, the « Apothecary”, 
“the “ Well-read Man”, the “ Indian Editor,” &. We shall give , 
the last nataed sketch, contributed by Agéllius :— 


* See page 90, 
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The Indian Editor! The'appellation, on first acquaintance, convoys 
the idea, not Anglo-Indian, but something more wonderful, more ert 
dite; a person who emerges, as it were, from a cloud, und gives, amid 
a chaos of warring, scheming, monotony, and laasitude, © the very 
age and body of the time.” The Indian’ Editor! | cannot imagine 
any occeupation more irksome, one where more perseverance, talent, 
industry, and foresight, are requisite, than that of the Editoy of an 
Indian journal. As is the case with all Editors—he must. steer his 
ship in a vea of troubles; but he differs from his brethren “ at home,” 
in having a climate to contend with, not quite so favourable to the 
polishing off of angarticle, as Old England. Ecan imagine the John 
Bull Kditor, on agcold February afternoon, in a snug little room with 
a blezing fire, mellowing some happy thought with a glass of * London 
Particular’’ ;—-I can imagine Aim taking a pleasure in. “ Walking into” 
a minister, or subverting a railway scheme ; but I cannot fancy the 
Indian Editor's fecting a pleasant sensation, while he perspires over’ 
his labour of necessity; having, at the. same time, to knock down, 
some young upstart Editor's insolence—-some *' younger brother.” 

At present, while India is acknowledging our “ paramount power!’ 
~—the indian Editor has a fie field for the development of his various 
‘talents. On his assertions must depend, in a great measure, those of 
the Editors in England ; and for this he occupies a prominent position 
w-laying aside his other claims to distinction—being one of the gtand 
and constant feeders of British Journalism, Without the jackal Mai- 
an Editor, the British Lion would roar furth his Eastern triumphs in 
vain ; France and Amorica would never believe all his Majesty has.ac. ° 
complished, and eav yet accomplish ; a huge void would be evident in 
the future annals of the glories of the British Empire. An-Indian Hab, 
tor, then, is a man of the utmost importance-~-one who must be.ganz 
tinually wielding the pen of political controversy, always coming off 
with flying colours ; and one who must not be down.cast, though ofe 
ten “ the defeated literary champion of a desperate cause.” 

I have read many an article in Indian joarnals, quite equal in point 
and brilliancy of colouring to those at home. People, when I have 
stated this opinion, have often exclaimed—* Would not an Thdian 
Editor try his fortune in London, could he write an article like those 
of the Times or Examiner 7” 1 would reply--No! their fortunes, jike 
ours, are cast in an India mould, and the die would be broken.-did 
they leave before they had attained that fortune, the land which had 
cherished the first attempt. There is a character drawn by the Greek 
Theophrastus, ‘* The Fabricator of News,” a scoundrel who spends his 
life in inventing and propagating falsehoods. In India, a maw of thig 
kind, whether Editor or Soldier, is but the child of a day. The peo. 
ple of India possess a peculiar faculty in discovering the right side of 
the question, aud the Fabricator of Newa speedily dies, and is trodden 
under feet. Nothing but downright éruth will pay in India. To my 
raind, an Indian Editor should do his utmost to support not to impede 
a Government. With regard te the critical talents of Indian Editors, 
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perhapa they may be said to possess arather “saturnine complexion.” 
They probably wisely reflect, like a writer in the Edinburgh Review 
—“It is no slight consojation to us, while suffering under alternate 
reproaches for iil-timed severity and injudicious praise, to reflect that 
no ver} mischievous effects have as yet resulted to the literature of 
the country from this imputed misbehaviour on our purt.”” 

T have often thought, when reading a clever article in a newspaper, 
it mast be a matter of no smail regret to the Editor to aee his talents. 
effulgent with momentary beauties, displayed on a passing sheet, and 
not on some more permanent tablet. In this respect he resembles the 
pablic actor, who “struts and frets,” laughs and cries, delighting 
others by his powerful strokes of mimicry ; but on the morrow his ta. 
lents aud gesticulations are in a great mesure fyggotten, and to the 
same class of spectators novelty must be disptayed. s 

itis rather a pity to observe among Edjtors an oerasional inclina- 
tion to abuse each other, Among a band of “ should-be”’ brothers. ea. 
pecialiy in Indis, this quarrelling system is decidedly a bad one; and a 
column or so of the best pointed or best written guarrel.seldom either 
Yaterests tho reader or benefits the journal. Not that argument or’ 
right of opinion should be euppressed, but the dispute or difference of 
sentiment couched in terms noble, open, and manly—which is the case 
with eeveral of cur best Indian Editors.—Agellins, 1847. . 


The Meerut Universol Magazine, commonly called M. U. M. 


frows ite initials, though, as a friend of ours observes, it was by no 


means’ mum in its character, was an exceedingly able periodical, 
got up principally by the Jate Sir Henry: Elliott, and Mr. Hi 
Torrens, why also founded and coutributed largely to the Meerut 
Observer, The latter Journal was established in 1832, and is 
supposed to have been the first newspaper published in the Up- 
per Provinces, Thus we may say that two. of the most distin. 
guished Bengal Civilians that ever lived were Indian Editors; 
and the three, Torrens, Elliott and Parker were not only “ three 
of the most brilliant men that ever did honor to the Civil Ser- 
vice of the East India Company,” but three of the greatest, in the ~ 
face of many obstacles, that ever did credit to our Anglo- Indian 
Periodical Literature. In general ability for writing on any subject, 
Mr. H. Torrens appears to have seldom been surpassed by those 
to whom literature was not a profession. “ He was a ‘classical ; 
scholar,” writes a critic* iu the Memeir by Mr. Hume, “ had made 
himself master of most of the Eurppean languages, and had won 
a name in Oriental litefature.” He had not so large a share of 
purely poetical inspiration as his friend Parker, but he bad quite 
as much quickness and versatility.of mind. He scemed rather 
to have resembled Sir Henry Elliott in his mental acqnirements 





_* Captain D. L, Richarleon, in Biographical Memoir hy dames Hume, eq. 
page 103 published with “ Writings, Prose and Poetical,” by Heuary Torrens, Esq. 
BOA. Vol. 3 yen 
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thaff his other contemporaries. Writing just after the intelli- 
gence of Sir Henry’s death at the Cape, Mr. Hume remarks :—~ 
“In their love for Eastern learning they were alike, and so 
they were in versatility of talent. Both were accomplished 
scholars, and the charm of the society in which they moved.” 
Mr. H. Torrens, amidst all his official labours and anxieties, 
found that which only great minds are able to find for every- 
thing —Trmz; and, in addition to his other worke, wrote “ Remarks 
on the Scope and Uses of Military Literature and History,” pub- 
lished in January, 1846, in the Eastern Star, afterwards as a 
volume; and theg Calcutta Review declared that the work was 
written with “great ability and clearness of analysis ; evineing in 
the authar intellectual powers of a high order, no less than ex- 
ieusive acquirements.” In a welcome to the R. W. Br 
Barnes R. H., (1840), Mr. Torrens has tlie following graces. 
fnl verse :— . : 


Had you wandered among us, all penniless poor, 
With no hope on the ocean, uo home on the land, 

Ob! the key that you wot of had opened each door, : 
And each brother stood by you, with lip, heart and hand, 


The Mountain Wreath was got up at Mussooree in 1884 by” 
the brothers French of the Civil Service, Captain Arthur Brbsing: 
of the Artillery, and others (including A. H. EB. Boileau), and: 
was illustrated with drawings, running only to two or threg 
numbers, and was never put in print, though some of its articl 
were equal to the general run of those in the Bengal Annual. * 
Lang’s Méerut Review and Magazine was announced for pul m 
lication in August or September, 1846. Editing the Mofussilite® 
Killed it at its birth, My. Lang had really not tirae to pay at." 
tention to the Review. The first article printed was No. I of a 
series of “ Social Essays,” with the following motto:— A com- 
mended stranger is expected and announced. His arrival almost 
brings fear to the good hearts that would welcome him. The 
house is dusted, all things fly into their places, the old coat is 
exchanged for the new, and they must get upa dinner if they 
can.” Au Essay on, or rather a sketch of, Periodical Literature 
followed, printed, in donble column of type, like Fraser or 
Blackwood ; but though the “ dinner? was got up, and we cor. 
reeted some of the proof sheets of our Essay (much of which is 
contained in the two Lectures now published) near the great 
Temple of Jagaunath, the host would not come forward with his 
banquet, although he had such an array of subscribers and cone 
tribafors to welcome and assist him. “Of the success of a... 
periodical in the North-Western Provinces we have no sort of © 
doubt. We have not the slightest hesitation in saving that a 
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profit of at least 6,000 Rupees per anawn might be derived?— 
Mofussilite, November 10th, 1846. -- 

The Madras Journal of Literature and Science, and a Journal 
of the Indian Archipelago and Eastern Asia, have both giver a 
fair share of topographical and scientific knowledge to the world; 
and the former, with its Bengal contemporary, the Journal of 
the Asiatic Society {a Society founded by Sir William Jones) still 
continues to do so. We have also the Ladian Journal of Art, 
Science, and Manufacture, for what month—not given on the Title 
page. {t contains two very able articles on Geology, the science 
tow so fashionable, a philosophy which never rests, its law is 
progress; “a point which yesterday was invisible as its goal to- 
day, and will be its starting post to-morrow.” — (Edinburgh Re- 
view.) True, it comes from Madras: But Bombay runs the 

“yace hard.with us, with its Buist and Knight, in Science and 
Literature. We are thankful for the solitary journal before us. 
But this is not enough; Madras must have its firmly establish. 
ed Review and Magazine ! 

And then, if one of these should come, let it not be an« 
nounced shortly after,—tho periodical is defunct fur want of pa- 
tronage! The saying isa stain upon our social and literary 
eharacter, The late Lord Cockburn, at a dinner given some 
years ago in Edinburgh toa famous Artist, said, while salking 
of the goodness of one of Roberts’ oie patrons, “ He tomem- 
bered Henry Mackenzie, the Man of Feeling, say, when talk- 
ing of a certain Lord who should be nameless. ‘ Oh, he is 
proud of the blaze of Burns’ light, when it shone in its full 

‘ brightngss ;’ but, added the Man of Feeling, ‘I am pronder stil}, 
because I was one of the few who fanned that flame when in its 
infancy.”’? So may it be wit all patrons of Periodical Literature 
and pramoters of knowledge among us, at » time which may not 
be inaptly styled, Tue Dawn or Generan Inrerticence ov 
Ixpia! 








NOTE. 


<A Lecture. 


In the Bombay Times of the 10th September, it. is an-. 
nounced that Dr. Bhawoo Dajee intends shortly to give a lec- 
ture in tho Town Hall on.the travels of Fa-hian and Hiouen 
Theaug, two Chinese Buddhist ecclesiastics, who visited India in 
the 4th and 7th centuries of the Christian era respectively. 
This is a good sign of the times—light thrown on a dark period 
of history by Dr. Dijee. What is to prevent India yet from 
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shaving. her Hallam, Carlyle, on Macaulay? Lord (William 
sBefitinck never made a truer remark than when he said:—~ 
“ Education is the first want, education the second, education the 
third want of India”. The above lecture, we trust, was @ success. 
“Phe first traveller, “Chy Fa Hian,? is alluded to at. some 
length in Notes on Ancient India, hy Col. Sykes, alsoin oat 
little work The Idol Shrine, p. 20. . 


ADDENDA. 


“A. new periodical, to be issued fortnightly under the title of 
All India: Journal of Art and Belles Lettres” in Madras, ie 
advertised in the local journals. It is to be illustrated, and 
start in the first number with a Portrait of Sir Charles Trevel- 
yan.-~Friend of India, September 29, 1859. ; 

The first number of the Oudh Gazette, a new journal started 
in Lucknow has just appeared (Octr. 5th.) Before, Lucknow 
had, and still has; her Herald of “a noisy world.” The New 
Times of Allahabad is another*guid nunc vehicle of instruction, 
which bas been ronning for some months. To all of these -snc- 
cess will surely come, if the right way be gone about to achieve 
it. But here there should be a lull; there is hardly room for 
any more newspapers just at present. Pcgu has her Chronicle 
and Advertiser. A Scientific and Literary Journal at the Anda. 
mans, to the south-west of that province, might pay. No allu-, 
sion has been ‘made in the foregoing pages to the Delhi Sketch 
Bcok, which Indian Punch, in Lord Dalbousie’s reign, was very 
good sometimes. “ The Royals in India” formed a: capital 
series of sketches. Mr. Corporal Flouncey objecting to. take 
service with “the lady of a Sepoy Officer,” the grim Corporal 
in the back-ground being one of the best. Momus succeed- 
ed the Sketch-Book, the chief fault of which was its bad Jitho- 
gyaphs spoiling an excellent design. Two conundrums from 
an old Dethi may he given :— 


Who was the greatest drunkard in Indian Wistory ? Asoka. 
Which is the most killmg? Brown Bess or Miss Minié. 
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Works by the same Author, 


1. PEGUL 
BEING A 


Narrative of Events during 
THE SECOND RURMESE WAR, 

From August, 1852 to its conclusion in June, 1853, 
With a succinct continuation down to February, 1854. , 
(With Plans and Sketches.) 

Price 8 Ra, 


To be had in Madras on application to the Adelphi Press; in 
Caleutia from Messrs. Thacker & Co.; in London from Messrs. 
Smith, Elder & Co. x 


2, A NARRATIVE OF THE OPERATIONS AT 
RANGOON, 
Tn 1852. 
(With Plans and Sketches.) 
Price 5 Rs. 


_ [The above works, in addition to Orissa, were honored with the 
patronage of the Directors of the Hon’ble East India Company? : 


3. ORISSA, AND THE TEMPLE OF JAGANNATH. 


With Lighter Literary Recreations. 
Price 4 Rs, 
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4. THE IDOL SHRINE; 
FROM 
“ Orissa and Temple of Jagannath.” 


Price 8 As. 





5, BRIGADIER GENERAL NEILL. 
A Brief Review of his Military Career. | 


Price 8 As. 


Opinions of the Press. 


A rapid Natrative, in goldierly style, of the warlike operations at Rangoon.— 
London Athenwem, - 1 


He canvasses with judgment the great interests of our Eastern Possessions in 
connection with this conquest.— Court Journal. 


When the war is happily closed. we may expect from the Author of Orissa the 
pest acncunt of th: Second Burmese War. This beok (‘* Kazgson”) is as valuable 
to Military readers, as its incidents make it interesting to the Puplic,— Britannia. 


His History, “ Pegu,” has a correctaesa and completeness, not always found 
in Military narratives.— Literary Gazette, . 
Orisea is, in its way, a really remarkable display of erudition ; and this Brochure 


{the Idol Shrine) forms altogether the very Hand-book to Hindu Mythology.—Sun, 
London. Gs 


He gives us in somewhat less than fifty pages (the Idol Shrine) a more con- 

nected and popular account of the extraordinary temple dedicated to the grand 

+ dria, Jugannétha, Balardma, and Subahdra, than we remember to have read in 
any other work on the subject.—-Zondon Athencewn, 


This brief review of the military career of the late Brigadier Genera) Neill is 
well and forcibly written.—-Bombay Times. o 


N, B.-—The author will be happy to order any of these works to be forwarded to 
those applying to him for them. 


SYNOPSIS OF TWO LECTURES 
oN 


CHEMISTRY: 


Erplaining the Gasier Eypeviments. 


BY 
Mr, A, White, Missionary. 


{After the foregoing pages liad gone to press, the Officer in. 
charge of the Ordnance Schoo! at Seetabuldce was informed by 
the ahie lecturer on Chemistry that it might advance the inter- 
ests of sober enjoyment and amusement in the cantonment, 
especially ammoug the young, if a skort synopsis of his two lec. 
tures was published, Jong enough to explain the more feasible 
experiments, and aid those who might wish to try them ; and 
yet short enough to go into a verp,few pages. As these leetures 
have heon got up to ari ihe cause of popular educatidiy and 
aiford amyscment aud instruction to all classes among us, it is 
presumed that. such a “ Synopsis” will be welecme to the old 
and middle-aged as well as the young. oe 

The popubsrity of the last Jecture on Chemisty has been 
mentioned in the Preface. The great philosopher, Black, who 
founded the system of modern Chemistry, is alladed to at the 
end of the first lecture now published, where it is stated, ou the 
avthority of Lord Brongham, that great progress may be made in 
teaching with very cheap and simple experiments. The inmor- 
tal James Watt, of the Steam-engine, said of Black :— To him 
T ows in greas measure my being what, I am; he taught me to 
reason and experiment in Natural Philosophy.” ‘The word 
“ Chemistry” indicates literally “ Egyptian art,” the art of the 
black land, so called by’ the Egyptians from the black earth. 
“Chemisiry,” writes Humboldt, “cannot be said to have be- 
gun unti) man learned to obtain mineral acids, and to employ 
thom for the solution and liberation of substances.” In the 
general industrial movement now taking place in this country, 
the ‘choice and preparation of natural substances,” and “ the 
application of Mechanics and Chemistry,’ are of paramonnt 
inyportance. But before anything great can he effected we 
must have more -general rudimentary instruction in Science. 
Chemistry, as taught in schools by experiments which impress 
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* the varieties of chemical action, will result, in the opinion of a 
popular writer on education, in the elements of Chemistry “ being 
fnily and lastingly communicated.” No additional charge is 
made to subscribers, of which a numerous list has been already 
cbtained, for printing this Synopsis at the end of the literary 
lectures; and the meanest capacity requires no explanation of 
the connexion which exists im the intellectual world between 
Litcrature and Science.—W. F. B. L.) 

Inceasant Missionary engagements made it impossible to em- 
ploy moch time or care on the two Lectures, of which a Synop- 
sis is now given, They were never written out, They were the 
party arrangements of information, in as popular a form as pos~ 
sible, on the subjects treated—subjects old and familiar ‘The 
object of publishing the present Abstract has been sufficiently 
explained in the prefatory note by my learned friend, Capt 
Lawrie. 


Hecture k. 
(Thursday, 4th Aug. 1859.) 
On ‘Warten. 


fhe false belief that a certain red substance, known as.the 
Philogopher’s Stone, having the power of converting the haser me- 
tals into gold, existed, was for mauy centuries the main spring of 
those covetous researches and experiments, which gradvally an- 
folded themselves in the wonderful and accurate Science of mo- 
dern Chemistry. , 

Our forefathers believed water to be a simple, uncompound- 
ed substance, an element. It is reckoned to this day among 
the five elements of the Hindus, as taught in their Shastras ; 
vic, Earth, Water, 4/:, Fire, and Ether. To teach the Hindus 
Chemistry, or indeed ¥ny true science, is necessarily to under- 
mine their religion. : 

Water is a compound substance. This seerct has been in pos- 
session. of the human race, only about half a century. Though 
water is, (at ordinary temperatures.) a fluid, yet it is made up of 
two gases, Oxycun and Hyprosen; neither, separately, ever fluid. 


Hydrogen. 


Hydrogen is the lightest substance in nature, being 144 times. » 
lighter than air. It is therefore used for balloons ; or if not itself. 
thus used now, coal gas, which is earburetted hydrogen, is used 
in its stead. 
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Let a piece of clean iron be made red hot, and plunged into 
water. Immediately a hissing noise is heard, and steam is given 
off. But besides the steam, a gas escapes, as may be proved by 
placing a glass full of water, mouth downwards, over -the’ place- 
where the iron is plunged. Gas bubbles will rise into the glass. 
This gas is hydrogen. 

Nete—The iron is found rusted. The oxygen of the water has 
combined with the iron at a red heat, and the hydrogen is giver off, 
Rust is iron united with oxygen. : 


Put a little water into a small bottle, or glass of apy conveni- 
ent kind. Add to that some iron filings, or zinc cuttings. 
Then pour in a little sulphuric acid (or oil of vitriol.) Imme- 
diately a boiling commences, which arises from the escape of 
hydrogen gas. : 

Note.—-(Sulpburic acid may be got at Messrs. Cursetjee & Co’s.) This 
acid has the power of combining with iron or zinc, if these metals 
can firet find oxygen. This is an indispensable condition. ; The irou 
of. the zinc, as the case may be, rob’ the water of its oxygeny. end 
unites with the sulphuric acid. The widor ed hydrogen, fareaten tf ite 
oxygvn, is cast adrift on the world, escaping in the effereapoynce, 
*Tagenuity will devise means for leading the gus by a tube under.water, 
80 as to risa ix bubbles, as prosnced, into an juverted vessel fall of wa. 
ter, placed over the spet. A pneumatic trongh, well sui the 
Derpose, may be seen at the Ordnance School, cader the cate. Of the- 
G. O, When the simple principle of the way of collecting gates Bver 
water, is underatood, very plain arrangements indeed” will anawe, alt 
necessary purposes, 

Hydrogen burns in air. Let a light he applied to a wide-mouth- 
ed vessel from which it is issuing, and it will burn, if pure,” 
slowly ; if mixed with air, explosively. The best way of shewing 
it, ie this, Fit the broken stalk of a clay tobacco pipe ac- 
curately into a cork, which exactly fits the ueck of the phial in™ 
which hydrogen is being made. Allow the hydrogen ta drive, 
out all the common air for about a minute (otherwi.s there 
might be a dangerous explosion) and then apply a ligh$ at the 
end of the pipe. The issuing gas buras. “8 

Note.—-Air contains oxygen (see Lecture IL.) When hydrogen burns 
in the air, it unites with the atmospheric oxygen, forming water. A dry - 
cool glass held over the above burning jet of hydrogen, immediately be- 
somes dewy through the deposition of the water produced rs. he 
flame. Ifa glass tube, about half an inch in bore and a {vot or 4 fobs. 
and a half long, be placed over the burning jet, a very curious sound 
is produced, — Bae 3 a 

° Oxygen. : 

Oxygen was discovered in 1774 by Dr. Priestley. It is'fae aisb- 

stance of which there is most in the world. Tt forms ahoat' Half 
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of the earth, and more than one-half of ourselves.’ It may be pros 
eured by heating to redness, in an iron tube or battle, blackoxidg 
of manganese. Saltpetre, strongly heated, yields it, though aot very., 
purely. The most convenient way to make it, is from chiorgta: 
of potash, This poisonous salt is to be pounded and mixed wee 
about 4 of its weight of black oxide of manganese. (If the black 
oxide of manganese caanot be procured, brick dust, or pounded 
glass ‘will do.) The mixture is then to be heated over a lamp,. 
ina thin glass flesk, and the gas,'as it is given off, is to be 
conducted by a tube like the hydrogen above, under water and 
made to ascond in bubbles into inverted vessels {ull of water. 

Note.— (Chlorate of potash can be procured of druggists, and may 

"be orderéd from Bombay or Madras.) This substance is nearly all 
oxygen, which the application of leat drives off, 

A splinter of wood, kindled so as to have but a spark remain- 
ing, bursts into flame when pkiced in oxygen. 

A teper burns in a jar of this gas with great brilliancy, A 
piees of kindled suiphur burns iu it beautifully. A piece of ehar- 
coal, first kindled eightly at a lamp, burns. vividly, eften with 
scintiilduing sparks. : 

A piece of thin iron wire, made into a coil, and tipped with 
sulphur in order to kindle it, burns brilliaatly. 

A picce of phosphorue (in using which the utmost care must 
be employed, and which must always be kept, and ent, when 
used, der water,) burns with a light as bright as the sun. - 


Note.—In all these experiments, especiaily in the last, the -glass 
vessels in which they are performed, are very likely to break. The 
thinner the vessels, the less danger of this, Combustion és the union of 
burning substances with oxygen. In these experiments, where pure oxy~ 
gen is employed, the combustion is very rapid and powerful.  Atmo- 
spherie air is diluted oxygen ; (see Lectuze I.) and hence, in it, com: 
bustion is more dull. In either case, ordinary burning is the pheno. 
menon accompanying the uniow of substances with orygen gas. The’ 
more oxy., en, the more intense the burning. 


‘When two parts of hydrogen and one of oxygen ave mixed 
together, and a light is applied, a loud expiosion. is the result. ; 
A strong soda-water bottle should be used for this experiment; 


and a-wet towel should be wrapped round it for the sake of 
safite - y ° 


i.ate—This explosion is ivstenteneous combustion. Water is po 
duced, If 5 parts of air, and 2 of hydrogen be mixed lighted, ox. 
plosion sot so loud is the result. oe) aap 

A strong galvanic current, made to pass through water, decom. 
poscs it directly. If platinum ends be given to the poles of the 
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battery both gascs are seeu rising and may be collected together, 
.. Or separately. 

“In some of these experiments we have decomposed water ; 
and in others recomposed it. Any one fully understanding the 
above illustrations, will be fally convinced that Water 16 Nor 
AN ELEMENTARY BUT A CoMPOUND Suastance. 





Recture WW. 
(Thursday, Sth September, 1859.) 
On Air. 


Our earth is surreniided by an atmosphere, to the height of 
about 45 miles. Manisa hind of fish, living at the bottom of 
this’ aerial deep. Lis often agitated by fierce tempesis, Its 
minute waves, everywhere set, roiling, give rise to the phenome- 
non of sound, 

’ Air isa true body. Press a glass full of air, mouth downwards, 
into water, and it will drive the water before it. This proves 
that air is something. 

As of water, so of air, the question arises, ‘Is it a simple sub. 
stance or compound ” The true answer is, that it is @ compound 
but not @ chemicel compound, it is a mixture of substances ; 
bat not a chemical mixture of them. 

The distinction between a mere mixture, and a chemical com- 
bination, is important. Jn a chemical combination, substances 
unite so as to have new qualities, unposeessed hy the original 
substances. In a merely mechanical mixture, each substance. 
retains its old properties. 


Note.—-Take oxygen and hydrogen, two’ gases, the former support. 
ing the burning of substances, the latter itself burning ; when chemical. 
ly united as water, they ave 20 more gaseous, and they neither burn nor 
support cambustion. In fact water is the great extinguisher of burning. 
Or, pour a drop er two of water coloured with iodine int. a little 
water in which some starch has been dissolved. A blue substance ig 
formed, unlike either the one or the other. Drop a little vioegar inte 
va blue solution of blue leaves or flowers in water ; immediately it is 
changed ta red. So aiso cugar of lead, dissolved in water with bi. 
chromate of potash dissolved in the same, gives a beautiful yellow 
powder, quite different from either of the original enbstaaces. “These 
ave chemical combinations. On the contrary, mix together sand and 
‘aawdust, or shake together oi and water in a phial, never long, and 
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The air we breathe is a mechanical mixture of two chief gases, 
nitrogen and oxygen. In 100 parts of air, it has been found 
that there are 79 of nitregen, and 21 of oxygen. Oxygen has 
been discussed in Lecture I. : 

Nitrogev. 


Place on-a small metal stand, in water, a piece of burning 
phosphorus, or, more convenient, a little burning spirit of wine, 
{any good combustible will do.) Invert over this a glass jar of 
air, The burning substance unites with the oxygen of the air, 
snd leaves behind vitrogen, The rise of the water in the jar 
indicates the consumption of' the oxygen, ont of the confined 
portion of air, : i ; 

When the residuary nitrogen is experimented on, it is found 
to be n@irly without propertics, It is the dullest substance in, 
creation: A light introduced into it is extinguished ; and an 
animal placed in it dies, 

The great use of nitrogen is to dilute the oxygen of the at- 
mosphere. If the atmosphere were all oxygen, the effects would 
be fearful. We should live at railway speed, in that. case, and 
die in high fever in a short time. Fires also would beconie 
utterly unmanageable, In order to give us oxygen enough, © 
and yet not too much, God has diluted it with four times its yo- 
Jame of nitrogen in the air we breathe; very much as we make 
too strong tea, weaker, by adding boiling water. ; 

Air, then, is a mechanical mixture of nitrogen and oxygen. 
Let us look at. what would have been the effects had the mix- 
ture been chemicaé,- We know at least five chemical mixtures of 
these elements of the atmosphere. ‘ 

1. One part of nitrogen, chemically united with ‘one part 
of oxygen, produces laughing gas. Had the atmosphere been 
this. substance, instead of what it is, we should have raved like 
madmen for a day or two, if even for so long, and there would 
have been an end of us, . : ; 

2. One part of nitrogen, chemically associated with two of 
oxygen, produces a poisonous gas, 

Note.—This gasis easily prepared, by pouring diluted nitric acid 
on small pieces of copper. -Itis tu be collected in the ~way above 
mentioned. 


3. One of nitrogen with three of oxygen, is a green liquid. 

4, One of nitrogen in chemical union with four of oxygen, 
is a brown coloured gas, utterly irrespirable. 

Noie.--Whon No. 2 is aliowed to eseape in the air, the ruddy fumes 
of this gas are produced. This striking phenomenon is better ob. 
served when No. 2 is allowed to escape into, and mix with, pure oxy- 
gen. Water quickly diesolves it. . 
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&- ue of nitrogen chemically combined. with five of oxygen, . 
forms nitric acid or aquafortis, a substance, either in vapours 
or aloug with water, highly corrosive, and destructive alike of 
animal tissues and animal life. : 

Not one of the five known chemical combinations of nitrogen 
and oxygen, would have answered the end of our air... Divine 
wisdom has given us then substances, exactly in the right pro. 
portion, and in a state of mechanicad mivinre, as needed hy us. 

Besides nitrogen and oxygen, the chief ingredients of the 
air, there are minor ingredients in very small proportions. The 
minor ingredients are principally two; Water, aud Carbonic 
Acid Gas. - 

1, Water is dissolved in air, as sugat or salt may be in water, 
Air dissolves more water at a high, than at a low, temperature, 
Hence, when heated air, charged with water, is sudden! couled, 
the capacity for retaining the water diminishes also suddenly ; 
and the consequence is, the fall of the water in a liquid state. 
This is the true explanation of the tall of rain and the deposition 


of dew. 


Note-—-The passage of water out of the fluid state into that of 
solution in the air—evaporation, absorbs much heat and produces 
olness. Hence the efficacy of wet tats in the hot season, The wa. 
ter.on’ the tat evaporates into a state of solution in the air, as the 
wind passes through ;-.and in doing so, the high temperature of the 
air is diminished, Punkas do not diminish the temperature ofa room 3, 
but inasmuch as they bring fresh portions of air; continually into con-* 
tact with the moist skin, and perspiration is ugsinare rapidly eon- 
verted into vapour, they diminish that of the’ ‘bedy. Tats cool 
apartinents ; punkas cool the body. 


2. In 5000 measures of air, there are about 2 of carbonic 
acid gas. The quantity varies. This Bas is produced by the 
perpetual brrning of fires, and the continual breathing of animals 
on the earth’s surface. 

Let the experiment of burning a piece of charcoal in oxygen, 
mentioned in Lecture I, be repeated What now remains in the 
veasel ? It is accmbination of carbon (charcoal) and oxygen #, 
to which is given the name of carbonic acid. id 

Note,---When charcoal and carbonaceous substances’ are burnt in 
air, the same gas is produced. Every burning fire and Jight is giving 
birth to this substance in the atmosphere, ° 

Pour a little, clear, lime water into the vessclin which the 

-charooal hae been burnt, and shake the whole together. The 
lime water becomes white, through the anion uf the carbonie 
acid and the lime, 7 

Asin burning, so in breathing, this gas is formed. Ifa 

person blows through clear lime. water by a tube, its presence . 


in the air, coming from his lungs, instantly appears in the 
milkiness produced in the water. 


Animal Heat. 


Oar bodies are maintained at a high temperatura, alike in 
Mid and warm climes, ° By what contrivance is this effected ? 

‘The ution of substances, especially carbon with oxygen, pra- 
duces heat, in the familiar phenomena of fires. In these the 
heat is iniense, because the union is ropid, Inthe lungs, the 
waste of the body, consisting largely of carbon, is brought, in the 
blood, into contact with the oxygen of the air, and dura. 
Hence tbe heat of the body, and hence the carbonic acid gas in 
the air coming from the lungs. The burning is slow, (of course 
withoutsspark or flame,) and hence the heat is moderate, The 
circulating blood conveys not.only nourishment, but the central 
er of the lungs and heart, to the farthest extremities of the 

ody. 


Note—The waste of the body is brought to the ri ght side of the 
heart in impere blood, Thence it goes to the lungs, where the im. _ 
purities are consimed, and the blood is purified by contact with the ° 
atmospheric oxygen, From the lungs it gocs ta the left. aide of the 
heart, from which it is pumped, fuil of new life and viguur, inte the 
whole frame, From all this, we arrive at the mysterious yet true con- 
clusion, that we are kept warm only by being continually consumed, 
In our sense, the eating of food is the laying in of fuel, 

. Relation ‘of the Animal and Vegetable Kingdoms, 

The breathing of animals, and the burning of fixes, are conti-, 
fually producing carbonic acid gas, This substance, in any 
quantity, is destructive of animal life ; and if there were no re- 
medy provided in nature, it is evident that the. air would soon, 
by all the breathing and burnivg that go on, become so tainted 
as to poison both man and beast. 


A remedy has been provided in the vegetable kingdom, The 
leayes of trees and vegetables are a kiud of lungs, continualiy 
wy swishine, sucking in this deleterious gas; absorbing the 
charcoal, and setting the oxygen free. The whole vevetable 
creation is a fiiter, retaiuing the impurity that would destroy 
us; and allowing the life-giving oxygen to pass through for us. 
Our poison is the food of vegetables. 

Note.—Burn a leaf, or any part of a vegetable, and the black char- 
coal it has taken in from the air, instantly appears. 


Mechanical Properties of the Air. 








4. The particles of air are continually repelling one another, 
hice India.rubber balls forced together. Henve air always tends 
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to expand; and does expand when the compressing forcé is re. 
moved, 5 oi 

2. Each particle of air has weigh? ; and thongh the weight 
of ench 3a very small, yct when they are piled, one above the 
cther, to the height of 45 miles, as in the earth’s atinosphere, 
the sum of their pressure, at any point, 1s by no means incon. 
siderable. It has been found by experiment that on every 
square inch, on the earth, there is a preasuve of. air equal to 
nearly 15 pounds. . : 

t is this pressure that overpo-vers the repelling force at work 
among the particles of the air, and forces the air, at the earth’s 
surface, into its present bulk. When, by meaus of an air pump, 
the force of the atmospheric pressure is removed from tho interi- 
or of a vessel, the air ina bladder placed within the game in- 
stantly expands. 7 

Also, if the hand be laid on the top of an open vessel, so as to 
fit it exectly, and, by the air pump, the pressure is removed 
from below, immediately the pressure of the overlying air is 
felt, powerfully, even painfully, on the back of the hand. 

Ifa clear Lottle be filled with steam, by boiling water in it for 
aminuts, and then inverted in cold water, the cold fluid rapid. 
ly .cortenses the steam; there is hence no force within, to 
countertalance the pressure of the air without; and the conse. 
quence is that the pressure withont, on the surface of the water, 
forces it violently up into the hottle. This experiment is easy. 

Fill a tnwbier with water to the brim "nd place over fhe 
wiouth a piece of card or stiff paper, and téin it upgide down, 
Neither water nor card falls. The card is foread ap by the at. 
miospheric pressure. 

' Tf the two mechanical properties (1 and 2 above) of the air be 
rencmbered, and understood, a vast number of natural phene- 
mena wiil be easily comprehended. 
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INTRODUCTORY ESSA): 
Jue StTupy.or THE Yeo 


The industry of \ European scholars, stimulated 
some instances by ‘he patronage of Kuropeau govern*. 
ments, has, of late years, achieved wonderful feats in 
the exploration of Sanscrit lore. The six large 
volumes of the Rig Veda Sanhita, with SAyana’s com- 
mentary in extenso, edited by Professor Max Muller, 
under the auspices of the Home Government of India, 
although too bulky for ordinary use, form ‘neverthe- 
less a mine of intellectual treasure, in whiclis the 
archeologist, the historian, and the divine will find 

-ample occupation, perhaps for a whole century, in 
their respective departments of research. The same 
may be said of the lubours of Professor Weber in re- 
spect of the White Yujus. The three handy yelumes. 
of Professor Aufrecht, undertaken, we believe, by his 
own unassisted enterprise, giving the entire text of 
the Rig Veda Sanhita in the Roman character, and 
published even before tho completion df Professor, 
‘Max Muller’s Deva-nagari edition of the Text and 
Commentary, will be largely in demand with scholars 
‘who cun read Sanserit easily in that foreign gah, 
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ats and translations by Dr. John Mais, 

agal Civil Service, supplying the cream 

‘range of Brahminical literature, -both 

4 modern, and betokening .an extent of 

nd a willing saerifice both of iutelleetual 

ad hard-earned funds, perhaps unparalleled 
ry, will be found invaluable, as volumes of | 
ice in every department of Sanserit study, And 
great Lexicon, the * Sanserit Worterbuch,” by 

5 veteran scholars, under the patronage of the go- 

snmeut of Russia, will be lailed as the Suidas of 

. Sanserit for along time to come. We hope Her Ma- 

“jesty’s Government of India will sooner or later find 

“a way of furnishing an English translation of it for 

_-the benefit of Hertndian: empire, with such improve- 
nients as the completion of the Rig Veda and _ stil’. 
later rescarch may suggest. 

Nor must wo omit to montion what has been dore 
dn.the country itself. Tho energy and indusiry of 
‘Baboo Rajendra Léla Mitra, axssisted by compete at 
coadjutors, have contibnted largely to the production 

* of editions of the Sanhita and Bralunana of the Black. 
. ¥Yajus, and portions of the Sanhita and Ldndya Brah- 
mana of the Saman. : 

The study of the Vedas, however, bas not in Indiaa 
communities, kept pace with the labours of editors 
and the productions of the press. This must appear a 
_ Startling fact, when it is remembered that India has 
‘exhibited samples of intellectual vigour iv other de- 
“partments of knowledge which bave astonished the 
world, Her sons have competed successfully, and, 
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in some cases, even with marked distinction, at the 
open competitive examinations for the Indian Civil 
Service in London, under far greater disadvantages 
than any that a student of the Vedas can possibly com- 
plain of. 

But with all the facilities mentioned abovo, there 
‘can be no excuse for Indiau scholars neglecting the 
study of their earlicst national reeords, for which they 
profess to entertain so much respect and veneration. 

Tt is only by studying the same that a blind venera- 
tion can grow up into a well-grounded intelligent 
appreciation, and an ignorant gaping wonder turn 
into a rational and manly admiration. 


The peculiar value of the tig Veda consists ineits’: 


: 
irequent allusions to the past Bistory of the great 
Arian family of Asia, The allusions are obseure in 


themsvlves, and, as the Arians, after their settlement ss 


in the country, began to ignore all connexion with 
the world outside India, there are no formal records 
ou the subject. But the minds of the new settlers 
scom to have been so full of their old adventures and 
traditions, that many suggestive facts and ideas were 
frequently let out by tho authors of the Rig Veda, 
probably in spite of their studied reserve. They were, 
however, let out in language, which, though com- 
prehensible in the Vedic age, soon became & series 
of puzzles to the descendants of the primitive Rishis. 
Not that obsolete form¥ of gramiaar theniselves pre- 
sented insuperable difficulties. ‘These were solved in 
# great méasure by the Chhandus sutras of Panini, and 
the subsequent scholia of Yaska. Savana. and oth... 
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But thére were allusioné to facis, and to. names of 
persons, places, and peoples in the past bistory of the 
Arians, which, for their obscurity, still remained sealed. 
mysteries, 





By 2 enrious coincidence, however, at the very 
time that the Rig Veda was printing in Ostord, the 
notes of the Zend Avesta were beiug better understood. 
on the Continent, and those wonderful sculptaral dis 
coveries were maturing in Western Asia with which 
the names of Rawlinson. Oppert, and Smith will long 
he associated. Strange to say that these prove singu- 
larly valuable anxiliaries in the «regesis of the Vedas, 
of questions relating to the past history of the Arians. 
The Assyrian Inscriptions, in addition to the light 

"they have thrown on other subjects, give us wondexful 
asyistance in tracing the line of rovte followed by our 
primitive ancestors in their emigration to India. 

As this idea may be considered somewhat novel. J 
ghall proceed at once to adduce examples which may at 
the same time both explain, and, perhaps, justify the 
above observations. ‘The word, Asura, so constantly 
necurring in all the Vedas, was by indigenous commen- 
taters generally interpreted in the sense in which it is 
used in modern Sanserit, and where that interpretation 
led to a veduetio ad ubsurdum, as indeed it did in nu- 
merous instances, the word recciyed 3 new fangled 
forced construction, capriciously adapted to the neces- 
sity of the case.’ The presi s idea, associated with 





2 Proiessor Wilson, ucticing an interpretation of this : kind, of the 
word “ Asura.’ as applied to Varuna (i. 24,14) remarks: “The 
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the term, i that of a demon, an ogre, something 
frightful and hateful. This idea may have been 
growing in Indian society. from an early pertéd.” 
The authors of the Rig Veda, however, often give , 
utterance to the word as it was used by the. Arians © 
hefore the immigration, when the supreme principle 
of Good was himscif’ called “ Ahura-mazd,” or the 
great Asura. The authors of the Rig Veda could not 
unlearn this fact at once, and we accordingly find 
them involuntarily applying to theiz own Devas and 
leaders, in their exile, the very term, which they were 
desirous of profaning in India, though it was a term 
of respect and reverence to which they werd long. 
accustomed in Ariana. Indra, their bighest object of 
reverence, iy himself invoked as ‘ Asura. « Thou, 
O Indra, art king, do thou and all the gods protect 
mor. Do thou, O Asera, save us.” Varuna also is 
similarly addressed: “ Retaining with us, do thou, 
© illustrious and eminently wise Asura, absolve the. 
sits we have committed.” : 








tomed to cast off what is unde. 3 from the root as to throw : it is 







an unusual scuse of (be word, but if would scarcely he decorous to eall 


Vocuna an asure,” tson's Trenslation cf the Liy Veda, vol. i, p. 64, 
Such were theliticult 
withoni the helps we have named. 

° at CR aT Sat Tar =a wet EAE! Rig Voda I. 174-1, 

The tera * Asara’® ig also applicd to Indra in I, 54. 3, viii, 90.6, 
x, 53, 4; 96.11; 99, 2, 12; 105.41, 

“a4 8 WE THU aaifiey THROES TE | 

QUAMUEAT Waa Trardaite fase: Harfer 4 Rig Veda 1. 24, 14. 

Varuna is also called Asnva in il. 27, 10; 28. 7. av. 63, 1. 


of translators in dealing with Vedic terms 
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They had just addressed this very Varunags the great 
framer of the World, who upheid masses ‘of luminous 
bodies in the bottomless sky, and opened an extended, 
path for the sun’s revolution.* Aud now they solicited 
him, ax the eminently wise “ Asura,” to shut up at 
‘a distance Nir-riti, the terrible representative of un- 
righteousness, and the principle of [vil, and to take 
away the sins committed by the hymnist himself. 
The exiles wished for the protection of Varuna. They 
wished him “to remain” with thom in their new 

’ habitation, and they involuntarily addressed him with 
the time-honoured title, which they were impelled 
to believe would be most acceptable to him. We also 
find the Msruts, Mitra, Twastri, Prajdpati, Agni, 
Vayu, ‘Saraswati, Pusha, Savitri, Parjania, similarly 
accosted or spoken of as Asuras.’ Mitra and Varuna, 
again, frequently linked in the Veda as gods in the 
dual, are also sometimes linked as asurav." The term 
Asura is also solemnly applied to the Creator of the 
Heavens and the earth, and the Supreme Governor of 
all worlds.. We have already cited a passage to that 
effect, aud we shall add another here still more Tex 








og ay CIs FACT awed qe Bla YATE | arate wyeaic ay 
wera watafean Faz & © we fe Tin semeart ere UT 
adie’ | ares |e fareha Wee wa Feet aqrawgs BR. V. i. 24, 
J—9. 
* The Maruts are called Asuras in i. 64.2. Twastri in i. 110. 3. 
. Prajapati in x. 10. 2, Agni inv. 12-1; 15.1; 27. 1. Sarasvati in 
vil. 96. 1. Gaara weam 1 Vayu inv. 42.1. Pushain v. 51, 11. 
Savitri in v. 49. 2. Parjania in vy. 68. 3, 7; 83. 6. 


* car at frarseu yefafad a ee ag aaa: Rig Veda vii. 
gf 9 
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markable. ‘The all-knowing Asura established the 
Heavens'and fixed the limits of the earth. He sat aa 
the supreme Ruler of all worlds. These. wore the 
works of Varuna.’ Notwithstanding the rider about 
Varuna, the author’s mind here was evidently con- 
tempiating the Zoroastrian” divinity Ahura Mazda. 
The ‘all-knowing Asura” may be considered as a 
translation of ‘ Ahura Mazda” itself, the last word ig 
doubtless the Zend vocable for the Sanserit ‘ Mahat.” 
In the Zend ‘ zota” for Sanserit « hota,” “ Azis” for. 
“ Ahi,” “ Azem” for “ Aham,” “gzemaka” for « hema. 
ka,” “ ger” for “ hiran,” (gold), we detect the rule of 
the Sanscrit 4 being transliterated by ¢ in the Zend, 
And therefore “ mazd” is the same as mahat, * But the 
same word appears to represent “ magus” also, which 
signifies knowledge and wisdom. ‘ “Mazda” accord- 
ingly stands both for greatness and knowledge, and 
Ahura Mazda is aptly represented here by “the all- 
knowing Asura, who sat as the supreme ruler of all”: 
worlds.” 

Those who have been accustomed to look upon the 
idea of an Asura from the Indian point of view, may 





an fe Saraqrege area at a: fad: weoramait | vil. 65, 2, 

aetar faraeur Saat ATAIGEM 1 vill, 25, 4, : 

The titles “ Asuras among Dovas,” “ Devas and Asuras,” and, as 
ini. 131, 1. v.41, 8. * Celestial Asuras,” were, like the ad’octive Asura 
in the sense of strong asinv, 12.15; 27. 1, perhaps artistically used 
to break the fall of the proscribed reas from a sacred to a diabolical - 
pense, 


* Rig Veda viii, 42.1 SUMTETATTT fawScr afta afcard 
ear) ermtefgar wate varfe Seif cera aatfer i Again in 
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well be surprised to find the term used in the Rig 
Veda in so sacred a sense. But Asura is an ethnic 
term, signifying an Assyrian, and the use which the 
Assyrians themselves made of the term was doubtless 
the cause of its use in a similar sense both by Iranians, 
and Indian Arians. : 

Now Asura is found axa household word in the 
Assyrian Inscriptions, indicating, in the first place, a 
god, a great god, and the king of the gods, thus: 

“Tn honour of Assur, king of gods and of the 
gods of Assyria all cf them, in goodness of health 
(and) joy of heart, may tribute much, (and) plenty 
storod, in it for over accumulate.” 

“Tn that day I elevated the hearts of the great gods, 
‘of Assur and the sun-god, &c.? 

“Tn honour of Assur (and) Istar, great deities, my 
lords.” 

“The power of Assur, of Istar, and of the great 
gods, &e.” 

‘ Assur and Istar his prayers shall hear.” 

“Assur and Istar thy prayers shall hear.”" 


x, 177, 1 the re Agura is applied to the Buyeees Being by whose 
© maya” or mystertous influence te wise oblain a meatal vision of the 
sun as if the luminary were colually within their hearis : qaweaa- 
@ce areal ear wal wae Taafeat | 
* Norris's Assyrian Dictionary, pp. 105 and 462, ‘Tua kibid 
Assur sar ili u ili Assur-ki kali-sumu, &c. 
3 ® “Tne yomme sania adlullabbut ili rabi sa Assur u Samus, &e. 
Tbid, p. 643, 
»” «Ina kibid Assur Istar ili rabbi bili-a.” oid, p. 486, 
4 Danan Assur Istar va ili rabi bili-ya.”” Ibid, p. 255, 
22 © Asur va Istar igribi-swz isimmu” Jbid, p, 192. 
““Asur, ,, iqribi-la , Ibid, p. 604. 
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The use of ‘ Asura” in this same sense in the Rig 
Veda we have already noticed, and asamong those 
divinities there was a goddess, Saraswati, called #gat, 
so the Assur divinities of the Cuneiform a a 
had alsg THER ladies. 

“ Before Ninkit, mother of the great bode: chosen: ; 
wife of Assur.” 

“Ninkit (?) wife of Bel (?), mother of the great 
gods,” 

“For the sake of the temple of ...... the great 
exalted wife of Assur my Lord.’ : 

“The great goddess wife of Bel." : ; 
_ We cannot readily see why there shx_ “© have. been 
any hesitation in translating the two last ‘Tuscriptions ‘ 
as they stand in the original. In the former we have 
“bit Ninkit hirte ...... Asur’” the house of Ninkit wife 

of Asur, and in the latter (albeit marked with a 
query) ‘Ninkit hirti Bel,” Mikit the wife of Bel. 
Tho hesitation was probably owing to two names 
boing given as husbands of Ninkit. But it appears 
“ Bel” and “ Asur” were names or surnames of thesame 
divine individzel, and therefore we need not blush at 
the idea of an act of potyandrix committed by Ninkit. ~ 

Besides this use of the word “ Assur” in a divine 





#4 Moahor Ninkit ummi ili rabi hirtu naramti Assax” Notris's 
Assyrian Dictionary, p. 455. = 

46 Ninkit hirti Bel um ili rabi.” Zid, p 454, 

28's Ana vatubut bit Ninkit ate rabte namaddi Asuwr bil-ya.” 
_ Lhid, p. 301, : 
* ONinkit (?) birti Bel.” Zbed, p. 146. « 
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sense, the cuneiform Inscriptions also attach to the 
term, the signification of a prince, a nobleman, and 
an Assyrian. : 
“The decrees of Assur, the lord (and) prince, my 
Lord.” + * 
“The mighty weapons which Assur the lord farn- 
ished me.” 
“To the capture of Muzur, Assur the Lord urged 
me.’?™ 
“ Assur” appears almost invariably with a double s 
in the English translation, but it frequently occurs in 
the original with a single horizontal. wedge, and is 
" Romanized with a single s. Such is the case with the 
passage last cited, notwithstanding the double ¢ in the 
English version. Four more examples, where the 
originals have but one s, will suftics here :-~ 

“Mighty son of Assur dayan.” 

“ By the high power of Assur my Lord.” 

Whom Assur ...... to the government of the land 
of Assyria (mat Asur) vigorously proclaimed him.” 

“ He has subdued the enemies of Assur,” 

In the age of the Rig Veda the Indian Arians had 
Indra and his associates in the place both of gods 
and ralers, and, as we have seen, thoy were all ad. 
dressed as “ Asuras.” The priosts or the hierarchy 
were also styled so.” 

.** Ibid, pp. 704, 568, 616, “Ana kasad Muzri eur bilu, &.” 

*° Ibid, pp. 578, 579,185, © Aplu kenu sa 4sur-dayan.” “Ina 
emuqi zi.ate sa Asar bili-ya.” “Sa Asur, +, .8na saptu mat Asar 
kinis ibbu-su.” ** Teangién ofnl fesee 18 


~ 
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. In the Inscriptions Assur or Asur stood also for the 
Assyrian empire and its capital. ‘ ae 

“Who Padi their king, holding the creed and ser- 
Vice of Assyria, had expelled,” (mabad sa Assur, p. 18), 

“The men of Assyria,” (nisi Assur, p. 72). 
~ © Plantations in Assyria I established.” (Mat Asur, 
p. 388), 

“ Buildings in the extent of all Assyria, I caused 
construct, (ina naphar Asur gabbi Pusarkts, p. 392).? 

The double s was doubtless owing to a dagesh in 
the original Hebrew word « Asshur,”* one of the sons 
of Shem, and used to represent Assyria, but-the Assy- 
rians themselves as they changed the sh into 8, so they 
were not particularly tenacious of the double s either. 
Tn tho Phonetic form, the god “ Assur” has commonly 
two horizontal wedges, but it often appears with a 
Single one representing a single s.~ And we find 
that in the derivatives from the original ‘ Assur,” the 
double s is altogether dispensed with, as, “ asarid” 
eminent, “ asariduta” eminence, ‘ asariddan” chief, 
“‘asurite”’ chief, ‘ asarrite” lafly, * Telasurri” proper 
name of a country.” : 

We may therefore venture to identify the vocable 
“Asura” of the Vedas with the “Assur” or « Asur” 
of the Cuneiform inscriptions. And this identification 
may account for the sceming inconsistencies in the 
Vedas in using that term in opposite senses. The 





* Gen. x, 22; Psalm xxxiii, 8. 
*° Norris's Assyrian Dictionary, p. 55, 
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seceding Arians, while stillin Central Asia, may have_ . 
consented to the introduction of the vocable “ Asura,” 
indicating gods aud princes, and also honoured their 
own divinities and chiefs with that title, and yet they 
may have looked upon the term as hateful in an 
ethnic sense. We believe Abura Mazda himself was 
50 called, out of respect, real or pretended, for the 
paramount power in the palmy days of the Assyrian 
empire. Ono fact seems to be a conclusive proof of 
this. The Zend Avesta says that Vistasp “ brought 

. forth the firm placed, bound (Law) from the Hunus” 
(Bleeck, iii. p. 92). Now Babylon, or at least a por 
tion of it, was called Suanna, and the “ Hunus” or 
Sunus were probably people inhabiting that place, or 
‘a feudatory tribe of the Assyrian empire. ‘ Dwelling 
within Suanna (Babylon)? Norris, p. 419,“ Pesti- 
vals of Suanna (Babylon)” p. 487. 

Tn fact Vistasp, as the active promoter of Zoroasterian 
doctrine, appears himself to have been an Assyrian 
chief or feudatory. The Tersians call him Gushtasp, 
and identify him with Hytaspes, the father of the 
Ast Darius of Persia. I cannot understand why the 
Zendic Vistasp should be Persianized Gushtasp, but 

the Persians have done so, ethnically, and the Par- 
sees have assented to it, both ethnically and religious~ 
ly. And sherefore their concurrence must govern 
our action. But although we may take lessons from 
thein linguistically, as regards their own words and 
terms, we ccnunot submit to their historical dictum. 
For whoever Gushtasp may have been, he cannot be 


eA eA So WS Ss nS 5 AL Leen Ry ee, 
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ferred to in the Rig Veda under ihe name of Ishtaswa. 
It seems the patron cf Zoroaster had endeavoured, 
by forca of arms, to impose his prophet’s doctrine 
on the whole Arian family. he ancestors of the 
Indian Brahmins refused to submit to such an act of 
intolerance, and sccordingly set the tyrant at de- 
fiance, calling on their brethren not to yield, but 
manfully to defend their yeligion and their liverty. 
“What can Ishtaswa,” said they, ‘ what can Ishtarasi, 
rulers of the world as they are, do against our 
protecting men ?”** x 
Now the antiquity of the Rig Veda is confessedly 

higher than the lattor end of the sixth century before 
Christ,- and, as Vistaspa is roforred to in the Rig Ve- 
da, he could not have been Hystaspes, the father of , 
Darius. But if Vistaspa is rightly Persianized Gush- 
taspa, he was probably the “ Kustaspa”® of the Assy- 
xian Inscriptions, who wag a feudatory chief of Com- 
mukha under the senior Tiglathpileser. ‘he age of 
this monarch corresponded with the age of the 
Rig Veda,—namely, the 12th century before Christ, 
and if the Persians are philologically right in the ren- 
dering of Vistaspz by Gushtaspa, then the great Ma- 

 gidn prophet, the protege of Vistaspa, must have been 
contemporaneous with the age of the Rig Veda. 

The mention of the name Ishtaswa in the Rig Veda, 

not as aking but a3 aruler, not Raja but I’sana, por 
responds curiously with the position assigns. 





o fafaera cexfinta PwTATTAT WHA SA Rig. Veda i. 122, 13, 
% Norris’s Assyriau Dictionary, p. 628. 
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Vistaspa in the Zend Avesta. Ho is not described as 
a king, but a ruler of considerable political influence, 
such as an Assyrian feudatory sight be supposed to be 
under the auspices of that great empire. If, then, there 
be no mistake in the identity of that name with Gus- 
taspa or Kustaspa, then the Rig Veda and the Assyrian 
Inseription just cited, may be said to settle an im- 
portant historical point on which the learned world 
was long divided. Speaking of Zoroaster, Dr, Smith 
says: “The most opposite opinions have been held. 
hoth by ancient and modern writers respecting the 
time when he lived. In the Zend Avesta itself, as 
well as in the writings of the Parsees, Zoroaster is 
said to have lived in the reign of Vistaspa (as he is 
ealled in the Zend Avesta) or Gushtaspa (as the Persians 
name him), whom most modern writers identify with 
Darius Hystaspes.” Dr. Smith, after examining the 
evidence on both sides of the question, arrived at the 
conclusion, thai “the Gushtaspa, the contemporary 
of Zoroaster, was an ent .cly different person front 
Darius Hystaspes.” The Magian religion, of which 
he was admittedly the founder, plainly oxisted before 
the commencement of the Persian empire. 

The mention in the Rig Veda of the Sanscritized 
name of the prophet’s contemporary ruler corroborates 
Dr. Smith’s argument, and the occurrence, in the Cu- 
neiform Inscriptions, of the name of Kustaspa, a 
ehief of Cummukha, in tha age of the senior Tiglath- 
pileser, which was itself contemporaneous with the 
aye of the Rio Veda. may be allowed to settle the 
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This point becomes still more satisfactory in its re- 
sult from another point of view. The age of Tiglath- 
pileser is fixed by Professor Rawlinson (Herod. vol. ¢. 
p. 883) in the 12th century bofore Christ, and if “ Kus- 
taspa” were the Vistaspa of the Zend Avesta, the 
patron of Zoroaster, and consequently the Ishtaswa 
of the Rig Veda, then the age of the Rig Veda must 
also be referred to the 12th century before Christ. 
Now that is precisely the age assigned to the Rig 
Veda by scientific calculations. Mr. Bentley had 
noticed an astronomical conjunction in the Vedie 
calendar, supposed to have occurred in the I4th 
century before Christ. The late Archdeacon Pratt 
had accurately calculated it and found it to be dated 
B.C. 1181, that is to say during the 12th century 
before Christ. If therefore Kustaspa paid tribute to 
‘Tiglathpileser I, and was the same person as Zoroas- 
ter’s patron Vistaspa, or Ishtaswa as he is called in 
the Rig Veda, then not only does the fact settle the. 
question of Zoroaster’s age, but it confirms the state-~ 
ment of the Vedic Calendar according to Bontley, and 
the calculation of Archdeacon Pratt. = 

The Archdeacon himself thus noticed it in his 
Scripture and Science not ut variance. “Inthe J yotish, 
or Vedic calendar, it is stated, that when the Vedas 
were written, the Wintcr Solstice was at the begin. 
ning cf the twenty-third mansion, and the summer 
solstice in the middle of the Ninth. The Vernal 
equinox had made, therefore, one quarter of a man- 
sion (or 3° 20’, which is equivalent to 240 years) more 

- regression upon the ecliptic than at the epoch above 
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found. This will make the date of the Vedas B. C._ - 
1181, or the 12th century before Christ.” 

We shall now advert to another example indicating 
the light which the Rig Veda itself receives from 
without, and which it is capable of reflecting back on 
questions, foreign te this country, which the learning 
of the outer world may have left undecided. One 
such question is thus stated by Professor Rawlinson : 
“Tt only remains to notice the name of 2dbns which 
is applied by Agathias to the Assyrian Hercules, [the » 
good Nin or Bar] on the authority of Berosus. ‘This 
name bas becu much canvassed by classical and Ori- 
ental scholars, but without any definite results. It 
may be interesting, then, to add that Bar is explained 

“in one of the Babylonian vocabularies by Zindu, as if 
the one namo meant “ the binder with chains,” and 
the other, “the binder to the yoke,” and both being 
sufficiently applicable to the ged in question, either 
as Hercules or as the Man-Bull.”* 

It is a curious fact that three names have from time 
immemorial been popularly held io India as names of : 
the Asuru-quiw, viz. Sukra, Sanda, and Marka. The 
second is the name on which scholars of the West 
have been desiring further light, and that name is 
thus mentioned in the Rig Veda: 

“ Do thou, O Saraswati, save us. Joined with the 
Maruts, boldly overthrow the enemy. Indra has 





* Pratt's Scripture and Science nol ot Variance, p. 138. 
* Ravylinson’s Herodotus, vol. i. p14. 
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killed that daring powerful [Asura] hero, the very 
. chief of the disciples of Sanda.” 

This verse not ouly confirms the name applied by 
Berosus and Agathizs to the “ Assyrian Hercules,” 
but also sustains the idea of the ‘ man-bull,”—for 
“Sanda” meansa bull. The ‘ Asuras” are clearly 
identified with the Assyrians, whose guru or god is thus 
proved to have been Suadu, alias Eereules, Nin, or 
Ear. 

Tt is one of the most satisfactory results of modern 
Research that the literary monuments of difforent 
nations are found to throw light on one another’s re- 
cords, Here we havo Assyrian records assisting in 
the interpretation of the Rig Veda, and the Rig Veda 
confirming Assyrian traditions collected by Berosus. 

Another instance of the good offices exchanged be- 
tween the Rig Veda aud the Assyrian Inscriptions is 
in the story of the Asura Sambara. Indra is said to 
have fought and conquered him, and by the sack of 
his capital to have acquired the surname of Purandar. 
Sambara is constantly mentioned in the Rig Veda, | 
but without any clue to his identification, In one 


» yeafa ana afaefe awed von aie eat. 

a feardd afateaiehigt ¥fa wi ffeare{ a BR. V. if, 30, 8. 

Sayena interprets “Sandie” wg duarat of the race of 
Sanda, but “ Sandika’” would more prepe wily stand for a follower 

‘or disciple of Sanda, just as Platouie would mean a follower, rather 

than a descendant, of Plato. 

2 wa ard Sifaat axa vaarafa | warefig Wat! 
*s ‘thon O Indra thou didst hurl hoadtong from a large mountain 
Saubara, the destructive sen of Kulitara.” 
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‘hymn, however, (iv. 30,14)” he is distinguished by 


the patronymic Kaulitara, or the son of Kulitara. 
But this only raised our curiosity, and then tantalized ; 
us by making our darkness visible. We have again 
had recourse to tho Cuneiform Inscriptions. We find 
there a “ Kiliteru son of Kaliteru,” in the reign of 
Tiglathpileser I, in the 12th century. We may ven- 
ture to say that Sambara, from his patronymic, was, . 
if not identical with one or other of the characters 
there named, at least a connexion of one or of both, 
and, being thus a contemporary of Tiglath-pileser I, 
proves a synchrcnism between his reign and the com- 
position of the Vedas, which must: be historically of 
great value. 

“Another curious allusion in ihe Rig Veda, to Asiatic 
events, outside the boundaries of India, is in the 
story of the capture and recovery of Brihaspati’s cat- 
tle. Retorences to it are found in all mandalas of the 
Rig Veda. The story itself, as gleaned from the nu- 
merous hymns, which it poryades, is thus epitomized 


iby Sayana, asa preamble to x. 108, « The Panis, 


Asura officers of the Asura Vala, had stolen certain 
cows belongixg to Brihaspati, the spiritual preceptor of 
Indra, and secreted them in a cavern. Indra, moved 
by Brihaspati, deputed the divine bitch, Saramé, to 
track the cows. She having crossed a great river 
reached the capital or palace of Vala, and saw the 
cows sccured in a secret’ recess. Thon the Panis, 
having heard of the dog’s approach, entered into a 
conference with her in order to gain her, over.” Tho 
conference or dialogue is given in detail in the Hymn, 
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The “divine bitch” may have stood for some saga- 
cious detective such as the king of Ithaca was, whose 
track ‘after the cattle, slaughtercd by Ajax, was, by 
Sophocles, compared with that of a Spartan bitch.” 
Or it may have becn intonded, like hounds of fox- 
hunters, to be the advanced guard of others in pursuit 
after the stolen cattle. But whether the narrative be 
historical or mythical, the ideas contained in it bear 
valuable testimony on the range and dircction of the 
travels of tho Arians in their migratory movement, 
from their original home, before they reached India. 

There cannot be much difficulty in identifying the 
capital of the Asura Vala, elsewhere called a “ lofty” 
fortress, and reached after crossing a great river, 
The Assyrian Inscriptions tell us of tho loity fortress 
of Bel" on the bank of the great river Euphrates. 

- Classical legends inform us also of a Phineus, the son 
of Belus, with whom the Asura Panis of the Rig Veda 
may be easily compared. We find also that Belus or 
Bel was a representative ruler, all succeeding kings 
of Babyton being called after him. Phineus was 
likewise a character of sufficient importance to be- 
queath a patronymic (Phineides) by which his de- 





ees USES" exeper ¢ 
xurds Aaxaivys ds tts etpwos Bdors. 

™ “Ty his palace which is Babylon joyfully I passed.” Norris’s 

Assyrian Dict., p. 409. “ The walls of the fortress of Babel, its de- 

fence of war, I raised.” Zbid, p. 500. “To Babylon the fortress of 

Bel.” Ibid, p. 642. “The house of Birbir, the lofty citadel of 


Bol.” Ibid, pp. 31, 119. 
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scendants were distinguished in after ages. The Pa- 
nayas of the Rig Veda, the plural of Panis, correspond 
therefore to the patronymic Phineides. The Assyrian 
habit of carrying off sheep and cattle appears also from 
the Cuneiform inscriptions, Many kings and chiefs, 
themselves, boastfully recorded their predatory outrages 
by means of the sculptor’s iron pen. Thus: ‘chief 
bow-men, assistants, drivers of four-wheeled chariots, 
common bew-men, headmen, cattle and sheep with 
conductors many, | carried off to Assyria.” Again,’ 
“sheep, which not numbered, from among them I 
carried off.”*" ‘ Goats and young, their property, not 
to be counted, I curricd off.” “ Sheep many, plunder 
much, I plundered.” Once more; “ horses, camels, 
buliccks, which at the approach of battle, had fled; 
my hands captured.” “ With 120 heads of cattle and 
sheep (which) he brouglit I received.” 

The coincidences betweon the characters of the Rig 
Veda, and those of tho Assyrian inscriptions, are so 
numerous that it is impossible to mention many of them 
in a short Essay like this. We shall content ourselves 
with noticing a few among those which, according to 
Hymn vii. 18; were concerned in Indra’s conflict with 
Vritra. Many places, peoples, and individuals are 
there named of whom Indian tradition itself knows 





pe act sas os oe oe 


°° Norris's Assyr. Dict., p, 695. 
°* Tbid, p. 190. . 

* Thid, p. 191. 

* Ibid, p. 278. 
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searcely anything. The “ A’nayas,” or followers of 
Anu, and the “ Ajasa,” or the people of Aja, enter 
appearance in that Hymn, but it is the-Assyrian Ins- 
eriptions which help us to find out the address of their 
principals, Ana and Aza. The former, as a deified 
prince, the first member of the Assyrian Triad, is 
* constantly mentioned in the Inscriptions,” and the 
latter appears as a son of Sanzu, king of Manna. 
The Ilymn also mentions a Turvasa, a Devaka, and 
a Kavasha among several other kings and princes, 
The Inscriptions assist us in forming soime idea of 
their whereabouts. Tho indisputable names of Anu’ 
and Aza raiso a proswnption that all the comrades 
of their followers must belong to places attached 
to the Assyrian cmpure. And therefore Turvase ~ 
may be easily identified with Tubusa; king of Nirdun, 
and Kavasha and Deveka roferred to Kabsu and 
Dabigu, the former being a city on the moun- 
tains above Nipar, and the latter a frontier town of 
Syria.” = EES, 
The reader may be surprised at the Rig Veda 
descanting on Indo-Arian relations with places so 
remote as Syria. But Vritra, like Vistaspa, was hit 
self an Assyrian character. Indra’s exploits~against 
him are recorded in the Zend Avesta, and the victor 








. 


# 4 Ann king of the great divine chiefs and Auunnaki.” did, 
p. 471. Rawlinson’s Herod. vol. i, p. 485. 
* Talbot's contributions, &c. Journal Royal Asiatic Socioty, 


1867, p. 67. 
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loaded with praises under the title of “ Verethragh- 
na.”® Vritra is described in the Veda as ‘a monster, 
a “destructive snake,” (désa, ahi), and that is the 
character assigned him also in the Avesta, (the snake 
Dahika). He is represented there as meditating the 
destruction of “the seven Kareshvares,” which 
meant the whole of Ariana. It was in Bawri (Baby- 
lon) that he formed his plot. It was there that he 
asked of “ Ardvicura” a boon for the success of his 
enterprise." Ardvicura refused his request, but he 
nevertheless persevered in his wicked designs which 
ended in his own ruin. If then an encounter took 
place within Assyrian domains, there could be noth- 
ing strange in a Syrian chicf joining in it. If such 
an encounter really took place, it was perhaps a 
death strugcle between the Semitics and Arians. 
Semitic chiefs from remote corners would naturally 
come to take part in it. No wonder, then that Indra’s 
success should be triumphantly sung both in the 
Tranian end Indo-Arian Scriptures. But whether the 
story of Vritra be altogether a fiction, or partly true 





** The whole of the Bahram Yaht is devoted to the laudation of 
“Verethraghna.” Bleeck’s Avesta, iii. pp. 1083—110. 7 

* « Ardvi-cura, the spotless, (comes) from the Creator Mazda, 
fair aro her arms, very shining, greater than horses.”...“* To hor 
offered the snake Dahaka with three jaws, in the region of Bawri, 
a hundred male horses, a thousand cows, ten thousand cattle. ‘Then 
prayed he her for this favour: Grant me, O good, most profitable 
; Ardvi-cura, spotless, that I may make the seven Kareshvares empty 
of men. 

Ardvi-cnra, the spotless, did not grant him this favour.” Bleeck 
Ry eninge, eh - 
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and partly mythical, the very conception of it, with 
names of places and persons verified by the Assyrian 
Inscriptions, shows that the authors of the Rig Veda 
were familiar with Assyria and its neighbourhood. 

But we need not enlarge on this point. The object 
of this Essay is not to give anything like an exhaustive 
dissertation on the relation before the Rig Veda and 
the Assyrian Inscriptions, but, by a few suggestive 
hints, to stimulate curiosity, and direct attention to a 
hitherto unoccupied field of study, promising . most 
interesting and satisfactory results, which does not, 
seem to bave as yet attracted the notice of Vedic 
scholars. ; 

The study of the Vedas is generally shunned from 
a sense of the difficulties involved in the task. 
But the difficulties are generally very much exagger- 
ated. The path may be rugged, but there is no lion in 
the way. It only requires resolution, and a fair 
amount of industry. ‘There are grammatical forma, 
and expressions which are archaic, but which a single: 
sentence of Sdéyana often exhibits in » moment to be. 
so simple, that the student laughs at himself for failing 
to have solved the riddle from his own resources. And 
the unravelling of one enigma itself suggests the solu- 
tion of dozens of others, and the student soon finds his 
recourse to the Commentator to be desirable more for 
confirmation of his own construction, and the satisfac- 
tion of his own mind, than for actual instruction. 

In the interpretation of the Vedas, the safest course 
is to follow our own indigenous commentators and 
scholiasts, with two broad exceptions. ‘These are qy 
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where outlandish allusions are found on which they 
can give no information, and (2). where, on any . 
philological considerations, which were unknown in the 
days of our indigenous commentators, there be un- 
doubted reasons for differing from them. In all matters 
of mere guess work or conjecture, on local subjects, our 
own commentators are moro likely to be right than 
foreigners. In descriptions of natural scenery, such as 
a sunrise or @ sunset, is it possible that those who have 
never seen such sights in India, and are not personal- 
ly familiar with physical phenomena, within, or near 
to the tropics, should lackily hit the Vedic meaning 
faster or better than India’s own sons ? 

The controversy on the amount of authority or 
deference due to Séyana, Yaska, and similar native 
guides, has heen entirely speculative. I doubt whe- 
ther a single fact of historical or scientific valuc has ever 
been adduced, as evidence against their interpretation, 
by those who have simply been impugning or ques- 
tioning their authority on mere theoretic grounds. No 
one, on the other side, could have been so foolish as 
to invest them with ézfullibility, an-attribute that never 
falls to any man’s lot. And every judiciou® scholar 
must candidly acknowledge their ignorance, on the. 
one hand, of the p remigration adventures of our 
Arian ancestors, and their singular advantages, on 
the other hand, for the right understanding of all local 
allusions contained in the Vedas. 

We shall now give a few rules of construction which 
may be useful for beginners :—- , 
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1. The instrumental plural of nouns ending in & 

is often found with a final far: thus qa fax: for 7 

2. The terminations proper for the sonative 

.plural, especially in the neuter, are often omitted, as 

feat gfeat for fnfa gfeafa, faatit Pte p.19. 
for fama Frarfa 1 wat for wats 8. 2, p. 27. 

3. Duals optionally end in =f instead of Bt as eat 
for <a, p. 9. 

4, Vowels are optionally lengthened in the Sanhita 
text, especially in the following words which Panini 
has thus grouped together: faq qu aqae ga 
staat. ‘ 

5. Nouns with the similitude affix qa, which are 
indeclinable now-a-days, are declined in the Veda, as 
ara® dat. sing. of ataa, 8. 9, p. 29. 

6. The negative particle 4 is used as a particle of 
similitude according to the following rule given by 
Sayana: Afa wat art ufaturd ta, erga ‘3 ufaterd 
suamrdafa feta: ta weardaa Tea qa Wes: 
wfeturh:, safeera wqeqara: Saarare: | : 

7. There is often a sort of double inflection espe 
cially in the Nom.-pl. as Zara: for 2at: gare: for gat: 
p: 9. Panini gives the following rule on it (7-1- aes 

MATILTR. 

' 8 A final sibilant of one word will often in the’ 
Sanhita affect a dental initial of a quite separate 
word, next to it, as faze for fag: 3, 11. 6, p. 41. 

. 9. In verbs, the modern rule by which aa, ut, &c. 
are treated as defective verbs borrowing their present 
and three other tenses from ag fua, &e. is held op- 
tional in the Veda: as wate for Ay, p. 67. 
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10. The modern presont indicative termination ; 
Qnd sing. fa often stands for the Imperative i in the 
Veda, the verb itself being treated as of the 2nd con- 
ee as of@ for aH, 9. 1, p. 46. 

1.:_The following verbs, as grouped by Panini, 
ire optionally the Imperative in fy which is often 
lengthened in the Sanhita: 3 a Wa aaacta P, 
6-4-102. 

12. The augment is often omitted optionally in the 
Imperfect and Aorist (we and @%) even in the absence 
of the prohibitive particle at P. 64-75 wea ezq- 
areata 

18. Verbs often obtain the sense of the affix qata 
or ay by the addition of ga to the root, subject to 
‘Guna: as qua = aida, p. 4. 

14, The 2nd plural Imporative often has for its , 
termination au, wau, aa, aa, P. 7-1 45. 

15. The Infinitive can have numerous termina-. 
tions, optionally, as Panini has shown by the following 
sutra, 3-4-9, aa VRas Vaqangagyendangawa, 
mya, TAT eATT: | 

16. A few instances are here given of nouns and 

. verbs being used in the following pages anomalously, : 
as a modern grammarian would say: ae: for wafa, 
27.35, am for awat, 26. 2, @ for afa, 26. 6, wae for 
we, 27.8, gat for wants, 24. 8, fea: for faaitata: 
that is to say the accusative plural form for the nomi. 
native, 11.5, p. 40, erat: for area 30. 14, qa 
for wag 80. 22, we for mdai, eryrq for anqa, 
assuming that it, was intended for. the Aorist in the 
optative sense, , 
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17. Nouns in aq is often used in the vocative with 
‘a fibal =: as efea: for whens, afka: for afeam. 

With reference to the.nomenclature of moods and 
tenses I may as well say that the Jmperfect stands for *& 
(thé # of Vopadeva), the Perfect for faz (the dt of 
Vp.) the Aorist for ye (21 Vp.) the Imperative (con- 
tracted Jmp.) for Sz (at Vp.) the Optative for fae 

- (Vp. @) the Benedictive for ariifas (Vp. i) the 
Conditional e¥ (Vp. ¥)- 

The 1sé person means Panini’s sua Jeu, the 2nd 
person AMA Fea and the 3rd person TAA FRE. Con- 
jugation” siands for na in the sense of watfe, warts, &e. 
Common form for weaae Proper form for qumtay.. 
Augment for the w prefixed to the Impf., Aor., and 
Conditional. 

I have followed Rosen’s example in dispensing with 
the accent marks. They would sorve only to dis- 
courage beginners by puzzling them, but I have 
generally .preserved the division of prepositions and ~ 
words after Professor Max Miiller’s Sanhita text. 

It remains only to add that a considerable portion 
of the preceding Essay has been borrowed from the 
2nd Chapter of another work of the Author called 
“ The Arian Witness,” now in the Press, and abbut 
to be published. 

2 K, M. B. 

Ballygunge, September 1st, 1875. 
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ASTAKA I. 


Sec. 1. 
9 afamte gufed aaa Qaafasi | 
Sart THNTAA ht 
af: gata faint qatar 
wa ug aata 


NOTES. 


Porse 1.—%a for TF 2nd conj. pros. Ist sing. Atman. ¢§ <fe@ 
ewer 1% frequently stands for s. J praise or extol Agni. Comp. 
€s with Gr. deiSw or g5o and Heb, TT a trfed wae the forem dat 
sninister of Sacrifice, Sfyana says wy qtifed 1 gt illustrighes 
erarfzq wag Sayana, trait wfast the annuncicting or invokihg 
priest Qarai was Wreawma whaafyta Siyma, canrad abundant 
holder of wealth awwarawet carmrafawea yrefyart Graft ay 
Sdyana. aw expresses the idea of abundance, hence caut-ad j 

Perse 2.—vate—tu: Agni was the object of laudation with 
former Rishis, ts with affix aa passive, to be lavded or laudandus. 
‘The word is the same as in Raghuvansa, V. 34. wt fu: the instru- 
mental plural often. ocours in this way in the Vedas instead of the 
modern gi: t aaa ‘wa and is so with the moderny too €2j ve aura 
. day he conduel the gods here S4| vedic for Sart | Ui + TS == VY, WITT 

1 






euteefen i [teeny 


8 afvar tfaanag trata fea fed 
awe Acaaa | 

a ae et awa fea: ufcacfe | 
wxeay Tafa A 


for qraeqia Future of ay used in the Imporative sense, Comp. 7¥ 
with Lai. Veho, vexi. The Vedic tafa compares still more strike 
Angly than the modern form in (@) with the goneral Greek rule of 
adding a sibilant to the root in the Future. The use of the Future 
‘da the Imperative sense is often found in other cognate languages 
tend is very froquent in Hebrew. It is also similarly used in 
English with “ shall.” 

: Perse 3.—eafren By means of Agni <fé warra the sacrificer 
(the subject asrara: being uuderstood according to Séyana) obtains 
wealth, waa, waTfa Sdyene, @Raa is Vedio for pres. 3rd. sing. of 
‘ax yaa and (Vedic) wart 1 i is a synonyrn for aa Sdyana, fea 
Fes GIF ea tuercasing or augmenting day by day by care sfafea 
yarn agar Sdyana. ane (atrra Sdyuna) endowed with glory 
wand largely supplicd with able-bodied men. Compare #t< with 
Lat. vr and Gr. Joos. These sevoral adjectives refer ta tf, Sd. 
syane says ofa fe wa gear aerga 

tos Kerse 4.—at O Agni aad stat that unobstructed sacrifice, 
erat without exc, which is from *g to bend, to deflect, hence to ob- 
struot the natural progress of a thing. fawa: afta: wie which thou 
hast obtained on all sides Gfca: siatafe Sdyana, & Oa that itself cH 
may be considered the root of t<H and is equivalent to the Latin 
“id” aud the English “ it” Sau xeafa goes up for the gratification 
of the gods. 


q ware: 1) wnacdfeat i 
y afaeiet afamg: wahrrrTeTr! | 
ar Vafaat AAA Wl 


€ eR cige aad uz aicafa | 
AAMT: | 


9 9a wala fates Brraefeat az | 
am ata wate tl 


Verse 5.—wafa: Srat Agni the accomplisher of the burnt-offering: 
afanrg: dhe performer of ceremonies Wear the veracious Taran 
exceeding various tn renown ra Cia a aifa: sdyana, Wa expresses. 
intensity Za Safe mat Ha; y he a god come with the gods qrrim, 
for wareg | af for ea: | 

Verse 6—a¥ Wa O Agni qrafeqstacere: Styana, datear 
ataw ¥ Gr ar ar ce a BEA Waliyudha, ay ax & afcafe the good 
which thou wilt do, the benefit which thou wilt confer <rg¥ on the 
supplier of the obiation. Dative sing. perf. part. or we of oe 
to give erat being the Nom. #3 <4 wafec: that is thine O Angiraé: 
aan this is true or indisputable. 

Perse 7-—s9 mt unto thee fea fee day by day Sra Te: night 
and day ara waar, Fa cmearent Siyana. Compare Siar with: 
Persian ifyo wafa do we come HT + xafe for <#: The 1st plural i in 
the Vedas often hasa final x Panini 7-1.46 camiate | fwar qa: wee 
making obeisance with the mind, pres. part. Nom. plural comp. with 
Lat. ferentes. - 


# 


waacdfear | (. weary 


& usin trade Rifas 
aaaTa & SP 
€ wa: faa WAH QUWAAT Aq | 
BIE A: MAT y 
HYMN IL. (a) 
& Feat aie eae rar acean | 
aut nfs at we a 


Perse 8—trasi Brilliant, pres. part. ace. sing. of tray A satuig 


“Brat the protector of sacrifices trai waa Siyuna. warm Axa the con- 


stant iluminator of the reatity or inevitable efficacy of Sacrifices, 
wim & ze increasing in thine own house, wyurerat Snerificia} 


“chamber, Sdyand. Probably corresponding to the Parsee “ Atish: 


Khana.” All. these accusatives refer to wr thee of the preceding 
verse, Comp. za with Gr. Boye, Lat. domus, and English dome. 
<a is now obsclete in the songe of a house, The primitive adinity 
is the more striking for that. : 

Verse 9.—aq O Agni a % BUTT We do thou thyself become 
easily accessible to us faa <a waa as a father to his son weer a wag 
Be with us for our welfure Tinp. 2nd sing. of we u¥a 1 The lengthen- 
ing of the final @ in aqar is according to Panini 6.3.35, 
graisafigs: This rule will account for numerous instances of the 
same kind in the mantras, 

If, (a) 
“Persea. Lari eater O Fay worthy Of sight awaxetey 
Suyona, from ex with suffix wae Unadi2 119 2. eT 


rere: eascadfeat | 


2 ae waefasnta wre sfcatt: | 
qaarat wefac: 1 


eran aTgat these Soma liquors are consecrated Wogan for waged 
' the use of x for @ being optional, Unadi 1, 3. af gfe drink of then 
aut ‘wa hear our call. wif' for faa, the peculiar rule to which ‘the 
verb at to drink is now subject appears not to have been absolutely 
binding in the Vedie age, eh for zu isan idiom of the Zend,. 
aud shows that Sunserit of yore had much closer resemblance with 
the Arian cognates than’ now. ait is precisely the Greek cAS@—i. @, 
having regard to the interchange of t aud @ in Sanserit, and to the’ 
Greek « often comparing with the Sansorit ¥ ag cov and WH, Sé&a 
- and ev, ddevw and eam, «dpa and fire: Compare yt with ziw and its 
conjugational form faa with Lat. bibo, : 
_ Verse a. 2.-—artt O Vayu at war pointing to thee wratierey 
Sdyana. The commontator does not, however, tell us what part of 
speech the word is. But in the Zend there is a preposition hack 
which with an accusative means “ for” or “in fayor of” (Haug’s 
Essays, p. 113) wefde: wfcarc: the priestly punegyrists (@rave 
Séyana) versed in the calculation of festive days, nom, pl. gaaifzgs 
mA with hymns are extolling thee 3rd. pl. waa Séyana. garden 
having prepared Soma, In the moderu dhétupatha, theko is no 
root %t but there is = mt. This sense will not suit the passage 
here. —Séyana merely says wsfraraitentcs wofaaig wqy ere 
waitfa gfad: The meauing attached to it is, however, confirmed by: _ 
the Zend in which the word appears to havo been familiarly known. 
in the senso of extolling. It occurs in a passage cited by the Revs 
Dr. Wilson in the Ardebehist Yast of the Avasta. It is aibi zeras 
tora (afasafcart:) in the sense of ectolling. But what is still mora 
remarkable, we find the very root we are seeking, in the name or 
rather surname, of the great founder of the Magian. worship;.’ 


maaedfeat | [xy eer 


8 Tar aa weet Fat faenfa eTqe 
Tea araias ti 
Tl, 
Q VATE TH Gat Ta MafATT AT 
Fear arqufa fe a 
2 wafaga Ara: qatai arrears | 
arat arayY Za | 


“Zorosster is spelt in the Zend “ Zarathustra.” Howsoover the whole 
expression may be construed, the root of the first component will 
-be'found to be the = or sq we want in the senso of extolling. 
“Phere is also the Sanscrit R zmifa and Gr. yepaipw. 

Perse a. 8.—arin O Vayn wa saat Bar thy genial voice Feranfa 
comes 3 sing. Present from ar 3rd. Conj. ergy to the sacrificer seat 
Saiiaa it comes to many priests for the drinking of the Soma weet 
Fem. pres. part. of 9 vy sufm | weal GEA many WAS to go. 


IT. b. 

Verse b, 1 ay O Indra and Vayu, dual. ti gan these 
sblations are prepared. ey Sf at ad come with food to be given to 
us WaT eae | vee trom N Mala rat cfs waife Sdyana, cea: 
fe aj unita the Soma liquors desire you two, t%ai nom. plural of 
‘are Soma, uf 3rd plural present of + afe 2 conj. Before ter- 
niinations incapable of guna, the semivowel of 4x is resolvéd into 

’ jGs corresponding vowel ¥. Again wrad for ‘qure Imp. 2nd dual, 

Verse b. 2.— ara cH YO Vayu, thou and Indra too, tre 

garai yo know of the consecrated oblations, pres. 2nd. dual of 


4 are: 1] wuacdfear | ® 


2 aatiga yaa at aiaqy faER | 
cafsan fuat act 
Il.c. ; 
g fad 93 gage aad a ferred | 
fd varst ATTA 
2 Waa fasTaRUTsAe MATA ' 
mq SEAATATA U - 


faa Gata 1 afsrftam ye that dicell in oblations frauyht with food, 
dual. araitsd | mai sfar emarafa ar aifaat) wat waa ef Fr 
aferttaa Sdyana, 1 39 erat come hither, the same you two am 
quickly, adv. 

Verse b. 3,—art <3 O Vayu thou and Indra too ea yrara 
Come ye, Imp. 2nd. du. feraga to the consecration qa: (pres. part. 
gen. sin. of § i aif) of the consecrating minister, ati du. O ye vi- 
gorous men ¥ 74 yaar Grate aawaraar Séyana, we car faa there 
shall be speed with the ceremony on your coming waaay war 
fear sya aaar ay aca SarG waa! Sdyana, Comp. wy with 
the Latin mox, and the Zend “ Moshu” fox “ soon.” 


IL. ¢. 
Verse c, 1.—fat #4 I invoke Mitra $4 pr. lst sing. Atm. # 
P. 6-1-34. yaaa having pure strength aad y And Varuna too fen 
way consumer of foes wax from We fo eat Unadi 4.188 fad wart 
‘arueat miaking the ceremony saturated with water, Baqqaredtia 
-eargt Sdyana Comp. we with Gr. and Lat. edo. ~ , 
‘ ead ee fararawer O Mitra md Varuna waretr you aug- 


euacafear | (x wee] 


3 adt aT faaraear afar waar | 


zat surat aT 
HYMNZIIL a. 


9 afaar aerated zaqurat ret | 
FRAT WAU |i 


mentors of water wofimeaara wai tras afa ore: Séyana, AUT 

agitating the water, both nom. dual, #q ew sree you have ex- 
panded the enlarged sacrifice rara for wrawi¥ 2 dual perf. of qe 
SAA | WAH with the true and inevitable results thereof. 

Vere. ce. 3a} fwaraear the wise Mitra und Varuna nom. 
dual, 4ir constuutly changes into ri gfasrat born for the benefit 
of mony, dual, here 3 appears as 1 by regular Sandhi, being 
before a vowel. sear the refuge of many dual. as fratar Sdyana, 
wu from the root fy which in different conjugations has dif 
ferent and even opposite meanings, Ist conj. wafa means to reign — 
also to destroy, 6th faufa to inhabit, 5th and 9th fawfa and 
Fawita to destroy. wara uphoid, dual, pres. Atm. of wr) m% aq 
wad our strength and work, wT is a synonym of aq, resembles 
Ltt, opus. 

HI. a. 

Perse (a) L—sfwat O ye Aswin tins, dual xaaaWY quick. 
handed, dual, waar cherishers of auspicious ceremonies, Qual, afa 
aud sonie others when governing a genitive has a @ inserted be- 
fore it in gomposition, Panini 8-3-53, agg: afagargarerereaiag 1 
yawen, having broad arms, dual, wad do ye two desire Imp. 2. 
dual from ga44 food, hence nominal verb waefa, to desire as or fur 
food. aI: ©8 sacrificial food waa: from a1, the ordinary word 
ig sr of which the # is changed into < Panini 4-1-7, 


& eae: || waaedfeat | 


8 afral geeaar act wittar firat | 
fee aaa fitz: y 
3 RSI YURI: YA area THalST: | 
SIT Ara aA 
TIL (6) 


kat wife fasaat gat zB aaa: | 
Seay Tae 


Verse (a.) 2.—efgar O Asuin Tirins yegaer frequent at 
ceremonics ai acoording to Sayana is #@ or ceremony, dual gaa, 
the €rin the Veda becomming |r} act fazer ye men of intedleet, both 
dual, war Haier says Séyana. ward fire: do ye aecepi our praise Imp, 
2ud_ dual wapcar faat with allentive mind, from x affix TU) : 

Forse (a.) 3.—<ay Vo destroyers of foes. Aual—root aa ‘to 
afflict, to destroy, Comp. Gr. Sait.» to rend, to kill, Heb, wt and 
Arabic Gulo ana i.e, a waar dual, averse from untruth waraa: 
wer: the Miguid mixtures are prepared, nom. pl, Wag from ¥ to mix. 
ewaahes: on well cleansed grass layers, pom. pl. wrara come ye two 
wR ye Of terrific paths, dual, ~ 


Tif. 4, 


Perse b. 1.2% grafe O Ziidre come, Fraurat thou of varien 
gated splendour <a wat Bae these ever sacred liquors yar would 
be the regular plural of ya: but in the Vedas a sort of double 
inflection is allowed in nouns ending in q by the addition of ay 
technically called sya Panini 7-1-50 SISTER | area desiring 
thee @fwafa sfa arate Sdyana, ara nominal verbal to which in 

Qo 


rv aaedfeat ce 


2 eat alte fuafear fanye: qaraa: | 
wo TMG aaa: UW 

3 val ute qqara Ta aeiT EITa I 
ga ait aaa il 


TIL. «. 


@ Braraquatyar fad Fare at 7A I 
Sater SITY Be i 


the Vedas 3 is affixed araiafa Panini 3-2-70. Hence arg, pl. 
araa:! gar Bafa: ave prepared by the fingers of priests, refers 
to <a. Comp. wat with Latin con-tinno, Eng. continually. 

Verse b, 2.--ta1 arfe O Tundra, come faagr <faar moved by our 
devotional minds <4 vata: fasspa: incoked L/ the wise Sa aegtter 
to receive the prayers avaat of the sacrifice Gen, sing, garam having 
the prepared soma, Gen. sing. Final yowel of ga lengthened by 
Velic Kcense. 

Verse b.3.—¥81 aie O Indra, come ays making haste 
perf. part, or ara of qa, the reduplicated initial syllable leng- 
thened Panini 6-1-9. qanétai aia) wa satfm to receive - 
prayers Sica: O thor rich in horses for @fcaa, Panini 8-2-15, where 
this very word ‘fea: occurs as an examplo & wfta | Tas 
Sdyana, Ba afar a qa in this libation take our offered food, 
Qnd sing. Imp. Atm. of ut. Comp. 3% with Latin cona, 

EOR ERT 


Forse c. 1.~faq fare: nom. pl. see IIL. 4. 1. O Viswedevas 
Srna (avait Grave: Séyana] our defenders. Here we have the 


a era: i] waacefear 5 ( 


2 fag Saat AT qaat wa Tas 
Tal TF aarti y 

® fra 2aret afae efearenat az | 
ae TUT aT: | 


celebrated word ra from qa which first becomes w Panini 6-4-20 
then after Guna receives the allix aq Unadi 1-142 and thus 
assumes the form srw ifs nom. pl, as here, is according to Sutra 
cited in III. 6. 1. qusttwa: upholders of men. Sdyana merely says 
raft is asynonym for wag. But there must have been either 
a root like as, or a word derived from this yery root corresponding 
to the vernacular chdsd or tiller of the ground. sraa come ye 8rd. 
pl. Imp. for wraega 1 arms: ga éo the libation of the sacrificer, 4. ¢., 
its supplier eryia: nom. pl. ye that are yirers of the fruits of 
sacrifice, seo for its derivation, 1-6 supra. 

Verse 0, 2 ~-faa Zara: O Viswedevas aye givers of seasonnble 
rains from wa water and gt to be quick. aaa: aliays on the alert 
wie: <fa que: Sdyand. wa waa may they come to the libation, for 
Wag | sen ca aati like the solar rays to (iu) the day ecatfa 
VC BT) & atr ai ats aacraef Séyana. 

Verse c. 3.—fag Rare Viswedevas afew undecaying, from 
fea feufa aufa tafe arara: ever vigilant, all-observant, @Far BTaIHT 
ag ardaafgag afredfe wi aritfcia, &e., to whom it may be 
said, not fruitlessly, “come in—don’t go away”—i. ¢., those who 
are always present, BET uninjured, or subjectively as Wilson takes 
it “without malice,” nom. plural. Séyana says %recfear | aaa: 
bearing sacrificial bencfactions, from 4¥ and equivalent to rare: t 
‘ae oa let them regard the sacrificial fat. Imperf. 3rd pl. As with 
the augment dropped, because of a1, the verb gots the sense of a 


aR nace feat j (\ em) 


Til 4. 


Q Waa e acaat aafrafaatadt t 
ae ay firarag: 

2 Wefast weaai Aidt quatat | 
Uy za araat |i 

8 AT wh: aTaat W aata Aqars 
frat farat fa crsifa y 


prohibition so in the absence of ar it has the senso of an injunction 
here, awa HawMareerasfa | Panini 6-4-75. 


HE d. 


Verse d, L—uvaat acaat May the purifying goddess Saraswatt 
a arate: asi ae desire our sacrifice through the offered food arfartt- 
wat herself the " object of sacrifices fraught with food faar aq: and 
the source of the wealth which proceeds from the performance of 
ceremonies. 7% from ax | 

Perse d. 2.—acadt Grefatt aearat Saraswati the exeiter of 
true and agrecable speech Fa Gattat the instructress of the right 
thinking 4a <4 has receired the sacrifice. 

Verse d. 3.—ae: |: atant waaefa The river Seraswati 
manifests grevé waters wefefa warce ware wate Sdévana. We 
from # to 60 or flow, Comp. with Greek peo wfffa we: Séyana 
Sem Fz! WAtga, UA az} Unadi 4-196. agar by meane 
of her rapid flow eum seTeequ Sdyana faa: faa: festa and 
Wlumincs all minds fay fem. pl. acous. of 4. 


£ Uae: || wuacdfear) ts 
HYMN IY. 
q Teragyay qcufaa Agee 
stgafa ufaafa i 
2 Wa waa ate Gia SAT: fag | 
ater gear Be 
8 Be a sai fara qaatat | 
aq ar safe |e ar ate hi 


IV. 


Verse 1.—agafa We invoke Ist pl. pros. from St | Wat Ge 
8rd conj. often for Ist P. 2-4-76, Resolution of the semivowel 
a into = both in the root and the reduplication saya ¥ (=) 
ay@ ecfe (#5) Lan. 6-1-33 and 34, and the final x according to 
rule ‘cited in i-7 supra. weTEe the performer of goodly acts, i. ey 
Tndra, waa for our protection, from wa to save. ufaafayfa 
Panini 3-3-97 ufa ofa day by day agai ta HTSE like a good milch- 
cow to the cow-milker wZ= Dat. sing. of THR 

Verse 2.— sina: Bow Fat Bats O drinker of Soma, (Indra !) 
come unto our sacrifices, Comp. waa with Heb, MM though this is 
restricted to animal sacrifices. safe for wre Imp. 2nd sing. 
faa ara drink of the Soma tra: ae thy hilarity O wealthy one, 
gen. sing. of tara wealthy from tfy wealth, The construction ig 
something like “'fe Deum laudamus,” ‘we praise thee, O God.” 
aren <a is itself a giver of cows. 

; Verse 3.-—qur & Saarat gadtat Among the right thinking 
persons nearest to thee Swaranifaanarmaranes eitesfrat Séyand.. 


4 


ae exacefer | Cy erem 4 


g Wife fanaaqafeist wer frafad | 
aed afeer aT at | 
\ Ba gag aT faet facerafaerca | 
ZUIAT EF FEA | 


Fagra may we recognize thee Pot. Ist pl. of fae | are: do not den ; 
clare thyself, Aor, 2nd sing. of @m, augment omitted because of the. 
prohibitive particle at | ear wife wea a efe for any other party 
passing over us smafe but come unto us, for ware Imp. 2nd sing. 
like wify for faa see IT. 1. supra. 

Verse 4.—aer <fe O Sacrificer, go unto fat epga tx the wise 
and uninjured Indra 2ut sing. Imp. of x(w) | ve taafed inquire 
about the learned ecclvbrant (myself) faafad aafat Brat at vee 
Sdyana, The subject matter of the inquiry enjoined is elliptical. 
Séyaua thus supplies Hr rar wae gaara a at <aid wal Ha“ Has 
this tninistrant done his duiy of hymning, perfectly or not—ask 
this very question, ”” The question was to be put to Indra him- 
aelf. 9: @ few: sr at who (Indra) grants thy companions the ad 
@ boons on ali sides, @t Ware Sdyana. 

. Perse §.— eur &% Ta gar Thus performiag service to Indra 
wfcwii aurar Sdyana. atq a let our priests utter praises way 
Sdyana. va faa: And as for you detractors farxia tia fae: Sdyana, 
fr: waa: faq area begone ! hence and from elsewhere too areca 2nd 
pl. Aor. (vedic) of w Panini 38-1-55, used in the sense of the 
Imperative. Panini 3-4-6. qwanefa 2urfacreafa Sdéyane. This 
ode appears to refer to the schism which divided the central Asian 
Arians and drove the flower of their race to India. 


Qere wmuacdfeat |: 


€ Faw QUA AATEA BET | 
mrafeze wate y 
© TAAAMaNT qafsrs SATA | 
WATATITS Ii 
GHA Val LAHAT AAT SATUTAAT: | 
Bray aTary atts A 


Verse 6.—za © thou afflicter of foos, from <a see III. a, 3, 
supra. aft va a quit arayy May evon the enemy be compelled” 
to call us blessed, Benedic. 3rd pl. of aq_Vedic for vara 
Panini 3-4-108 and by utcession of HE as in Aor. P. 3-1-86. Baas 
to say nothing of sen favourable to us, nom, pl. of we from as outa 
6th conj. to plough, tillers of the ground, See IIE. ¢, 1. supra. 

ra TH XRE Wife May we ever remain under the auspices of 
Indra. 

Verse 7.—arwa Dat. sing. of sx To Indra the pervader of all 
sacrifice wie ¢ offer this soma, 2nd sing. Imp. of w wefai 
for <#, Wt pervading from wat with affix Ge Unadi 1-1 wafrdithe 
perfection of sacrifice eared exhilarator of men aaa aocomplisher 
of ceremonies, yaaa for Waa | atirfin arya Sdyana. weonya: 

“the companion of Indra the gladdener of sacrificers. 

Perse 8.—wamat O Satakratu wa Gear having drunk of this 
waus: thou didst become 2nd sing. Imp. of W1 WAT Bart slayer of 
Vritras i. e., of the enemy headed by the Asura named Vritra 
gaarae wgcrperat waMT Sayana. aa from wa. Panini 3-83-77, 
ava: thou didst defend 2nd sing. Imperf. of a i 91siu arise dn war: 
the warrior, thy adherent, dmradd waa Sayans. of 


waacdfear | [y wee | 


€ dat Tag asa arate: waMaT | 
yartatfaxg waz 

go AT Uaisafaaerquie: aaa: WaT | 
AAT SATA ATE | 


HYMN Y. 
Q Btam fa diztzafe n araa) 
VA: WIAA: | 


’ Perse 9.—wamar ¢¢ O Indra Satukraty a ai aay arise 
ITH: ve provision thee, the same herois warrior in war, ATSTaTAs 
waa gH Sdyana, warat aaa for the acquisition of wealth, 
Dat. sing. arfa from a Panini 3-3-97, wivafasfaarfayfaatiag a 

Porse 10a: cra: wats: He who is the protector of wealth 
we gen, sing, of % which comp. with Lat, res, HWA Bare the 
highly accomplished perfecter ef good dreds eure: BE wae wefear 
Sdyana. gaa wat the friend of the priest wear txra arava to the~ 
same Indra do ye sing, 2nd pl. Imp. of a 


v. 


Verse l—en q at car Come now quickly, Imp, 2nd pl. of 
XX, final vowel lengthened avoording to Panini 8-3-66,qrdiafere: | 
Faritzer | of down, Imp. 2nd pl. of ez wa siftaaraa sing heartily 
‘unto Andra, Imp. 2nd pl ware: wastes: O friends the bearers of 
endoyies. 


& sana 1] seatedfear | te 


2 yeas Feurataray ararat 
SF BA Wat Ta 

8 FAT AT WT a AIA GTA & ACat | 

+ WAT aTaAT a a I 

8 Fe da a ewaa ett VATE WaT: | 
WAT FATA AMAA | 

Y BAWe Gat La qa afa Tad) 
Ararat SuarfeT: 


Verse 2.—w4t. O friends, do ye all jointly and severally sing. 
BH TA on the libation of the soma t¥% qead unto Indra the subduer 
of many foes, from aa arate Comp. rexvw and Heb, DD asin” 
Num. xxxii. 13, Josh. viii. 24, &e., year tart artiwt the lord 
of many acceptable goods, { 

Verse 3.—a ar a1 Sia a waa May the same Indva be to us for 

the attainment of ow objects. 4 is a particle of ascertainment, 

SOF ese Asma Bi yoworma qed wae Sdyana, : 
waa for Wag | 8 TH may he be to us for the acquisition of wealth. 
@qzaut may he be to us for the attainmont of much intellectual 
activity Teh -yeR: 7. ¢., wT | GT aaa ae ea: may he come 
to us with viands wrawa for BTameq | 

Verse 4.—aq HA Bt The two horses harnessed to whose 
chariot emg wrt: a wad the enemy cannol face in battle wa Tara 
area to the same Indra do ye sing. “ 
, Verse 5.—a Fre: waa These pure soma liquors qaqrewd 

3 


ow wracdfeat | Ty eat 

€ a Gre Wad Val Vat AoTTET | 

SX STMT TAAT tl 
9S wat faxtaraa: Stara Fz frzu: | 

at & dg wads tl 
& wai MIA BASU LARA | 

° & 
wait aug At fat 4 


gan poured for the drinker of the libation dat. sing. of gaara i 
‘afm Mar go for his use Sanifad seasoned with curds nom, pl. xfw 
and syiit< from g to destroy, i. e.,that which destroys the natural 
defects of soma and so seasons it, 

Verse 6.— 3% qwat O Indra auspicious in ceremonies, a Wat 
ee werqu: dou at once becamest augmented in energy, Imperf. 2nd 
sing. of sa Brae) BAM Raa for the drinking of the libation 
era for obtaining seniority among the gods. Always an adult 
and a drinker. 

Verse" 7.—a wifana swe: Grae: May the pervading soma 
liquors enter thee 7% frau: O Indra, who art extolled by hymns 
wee wa TAT may they be blessed to thy increase in wisdom. faa 

"Sar wate AM of wrentia are: | wa wead seeRAA Sdyanc, 
Verse 8.—at Great: eatewa, Thee have chants magnified Aor, 
Srd pl. causal of ew) mt sae: thee have hymns maguified wawat 
. O.thou, frequent in cerenronies, literally of hundred sacrifices or 
ceremonies. at aay ar fax: Lay our culogies mugnify thee 
t00. 


q re: 1] weaacefeat re 


¢ afatnia: aafed asftiz: aefad | 
afafaatia Ria y 
go AT AT Rar wie ZeRTAtg fe | 
Sarat waar ae 4 
HYMN VI. 
Q asifa mrAed ate oft TTT | 
Iweia treat fefa v 


Verse 9.— Tq: yfaa-oafa: waa May Indra, unfailing in his 
protection, enjoy va Arai Beta this thousand fold sacrificial food 
afara fafa Gir in which abides all masculine vigour, Séyana. - 
accounts for the want of the neutral plural termination in Theat 
thus suarasa aay eat afaanfeat sexe 1 efaa from fa | wa feng 
wenifaardl wea, aa sadeara aeaa for, avwued cfr 
fatura Qtar fawrarae a whaafa Sayana. 

_ Verse 10.—x% frau: O Tndra! who art extolled by hymns ar 
ar war afarer acai lel not our opponcnt mortals injure our 
bodies Eurat Baar aH powerful as thou art, avert from us the 
slaughter threatened by the enemy. aaa Imp. 2nd sing. causal - 
of u (in Vedie writings) to avert. Final vowel lengthened as- 
hefore. 


Vi. 


Verse 1.—asifa wfc aequ People divelling around or sur- © 
“younding, join with him (Indra) ay w-44 wea the splendid sun, the 


ms maaTafeat | (< aoa! 


2 asians are ett face ca) 
UT YU ATTA | 
aq aKa Vt aa HAM | 
aqufecaraen: | 


unharmed Bive,* and the moving wind. <rda traan fcfa the lights 
shine in the sky 

Verse 2.—txifea weg arg Ft They harness his tio handsome 
horses are ace, dual Gywigs fata fewanm erem Siyana. farear 
<H to the chariot on the two sides Taqaar dual from a4, refers to 
tho two horses, yfgafaaat gz q Wnadi 4-219. fate ae wat 
war Séyana. treat WA warear crimson, high spirited, and bearing 
heroio men, refers to the two Jiorses. 

Verse 3.—war O mortals €q wea wea Tho same Indra in 
the form of tho sun crewing sonsibility for the insensiile [that is, 
awaking men from mae 4 aH Baws and form for the Sormless 








* Professor Max Muller renders the word S84 the sun’s courser and 
contends that Séyana, and Wilson after him, are wrong here He also sees 
in this word, the first germs of! the Greck “ Eros.” We miay assent fo all this 
withort i impugning S&yava’s construction in this passage-~-the more so, as the 
2nd verse shows that ¢:co horses (not one 7. e4 Arusha) were harnessed, And 
it ronst be remembered that in the earlier Rig Veda. there are many references 
to the schism between the Iranians (Asuras) and the Brahmi A great 
historical truth may be adverted toin this by: wameiy, the surror-nding peo- 
ple or the Acuras join the Brakminieal god Indva (“ Verethraghanu” of the Zend 
Avasta) with the Sun, Fire, and Air as objects of wi orship, whatever the usture 
of that worship might haved been. TI only difier from SAyana on the idea be 
has engraflec on the text of the inhabitants “of the three words”—an idea 
which does not seem to have prevailed in the early age of the Rig Veda. But as 
far ad his grammatical construction of words and phrases is conc rned, it would 
be dangerous to impugn it without such clear evidence as may sufficient ly rebut 
the ange eedent presumption of his accuracy. 








4 ware i). wenacefeat ! ee: 


B MISTY BUNA gata? | 
swat ara afae tl 

y ary faeresafaer Fafex stat \ 
safe viaat a4 
€ Paar zat afanwan fageq faz: | 
ARTAAIA Wal 


[that is, manifesting the forms which in the dark of the night had 
«got a chaotic appearance} ees present part. from wfa warfa 
wufg: saaraye has issued with blazing rays Waly: ciate Pavina, 
warqur: for qaraa 8rd. sing. Impf. of srt araa | iz 

Verse 4.—ara 4% Thence (thereafter) verily wat wy after 
tmploration (so Rosen renders it) qa ata var fet the Maruts 
again instigated the embryo of the rain in the clouds earar: Wa afaa 
holding their sacred sacrificial name qt €fc% 8rd. pl. Perf. of 
Be ta ' 

Verse 5—%% O Tudra atl: with the carriers (turats, from 
we with affix faa Unadi 4-51 he faa, wresreft: capable of 
breaking through even strongholds from «st with affix wa | wa afte: 

© thou didst search out and get Wel faa siaar the cows abiding even 
in the cavern, referring to the reseue of the cows carried off by the 
Asura Panis and concealed in the cavity of a mountain, wfeat: 
ace. pl fem. from ae with aflix fraa, 

Verse 6.—fae: The reciters of hymus tarda: desiring after gods 
for themselvcs (Maruts) Zarnata <A (fers from &q) nom..pl. 
qaraa sing praises 3rd. pl. Aor. Atman of w, the lengthening of 3 
is Vedic. wet at awe to the great and renowned band of Maruts, 
fazed conscious of their own wealth or resources, refers to the band: 


RR waacfeat | [. weary 


© Fu d fe ewe dsrara: af | 
az qaraasar i 

e saaatuyfae: wee ea 
ner are | 

é aa ufcsrarafe fear at trvarefa | 
wataasaa fat: 


of Maruts, var afd as they do to Indra the counsellor. wet for warm, 
warcaarcar Vragiza: Siyiud, we as a preposition is connected 
with verbs signifying motion or xé/erance Pan. 1-4-69 aq weUIgy 1 
two os Kerse Td ea fa Mayest thou, O band of Maruts, be seen, 
from €w, passive in the Benedictive sense we for ewan) Panini 
3-4-7 fae az then a sibilant juserted 3-1-14 faaawe @fe | the 
Atman. 2nd. sing. termination changed into 4 3-4-80 ura @4 
Vw samara: yfayar coming im company with Ladra the undaunted 
damna: perf. part. (ary) of awa 1 fast porf. part. (ag) Instrum. 
sing. of #1 wz both of you being cheerful, dual, waraayat and of 
equa! glory, dual. 
Perse 8.—we: aeaa wate teu The sacrifice ays homage to 
Indra as powerful we: with the hosts of Maruts 97aa: unblemished 
weft: heavenward fending, instrumental plural gfawat ae. 
fuga: Séyana. wat and desirable, 
, Verse 0.—amt sftsen arate (O host of Maruts) moving on 
Lal’ sides come hither from yonder afeeua from set with affix 
afaw P. 3-2-75 initial vowel omitted as a Vedic peculiarity. safe 
for qtaee | fess at or from the sky Uraara aia or from the luminary 
the sun. daar feeisere Sdyana afar, o werd fac herein 


or eB er ee 





4 wana: |] wadeeifeat | RE 


Qo SAT ar arfaatas fear at uifsarety | 
SX AV AT THT? | 
HYMN VII. 
Q tgfanfaar wefezaataciaa: | 
SF ATMTYTA | 
2 tz reat ae dia AMT 
SRt asi fecwe o 


Verse 10.—arfa aitas <8 We invoke Indra for gifts, presont 
Ist. pl. Atman, of = 1 afa from 4w to give or acquire as in iv. 
9 supra. cat at gifsara whether from this earthly region feat ar 
or from heaven Wat at Tare or From the great sky. aes for awa 
ablated sing. yRNarCaaraaa7eize: Siyona, 


VII. 


Verse 1.~t% <a afer waa Chanters praise Indra himself, 

~ 8rd. pl. Aor. as in, vi. 6. Fea with the Br ihat-Sam. eat area 

Séyana. Instrumental sing. ahaa wig fafa: wa Séyana 

ORE gata: efau the reciters of Mantras praise Intra with Mantras 

wen efacar dar Sdyana, Instrumental pl. Vedio peculiarity: 

¥# arth: the priests of the Yujus praise Indra with tevts adrae 
ayat1 Nom. pl. Vedic form a1 exfa P. 6-1-106. 

Verse 2.—2% ta a fag: Indra himself is blender of ail things 

fag for fra war war with his pair of yellows (i. e., horses) 

aarent harnessed by word gon. dual wetfeeqae Gri gaaarign 


Re: waacdfeat | [y Bens 


g al ila wae at we Treafefa 
fa wifateacaa ti 
8 Sz aay Asa CVAHNAT a1 
wa UmMfrefafer: 4 
22 ad aetua ZEAA Talay | 
ua faay afsret 


Séyana, The sense of harnessing by @ word is extended by 
Kiélidasa even to the stopping of a carriage by a word or signal 
gaudfag varaare wa Sacuntali. mR wart Fares Indra the golden 
holder of the thunderbolt, the m omitted P. 6-4-175, 

Verse 3.—¥: erara aaa Indra for the long-extended view of 
ell animated beings wa witrera fafa mounted the sun in the 
firmament, causal Imporf. of wes arf: aft axam Ho, the sun, 
with his rays set forth to view mountains and the whole world. 
ea em waa haa ra waaay a waa faiting aware Sfiaara 
Sdyana #vaa Imperf. causl $< a, 

Verse 4.—&% su sufi afafar O ) fierce. Fiilea tt” He Fore 
helps a aa defend us ares in battles wer. tae a a and é in @ thousand 
engagements for spoil. wa from ey sufa aflix wa, ofaty frous 
ab, 38-97 sfaufa ko. 

Verse 5.—¢% wa ~arae Tndra we invoke, from #a Atman. 
Jat. pl. Resolution of the semivowel, Panini 6-1-34, weraa sor great 
wealth <F Wea _Indva too we invoke for sma wealth qu from % 
with affix wa Unadi 8-152 gst our ally, refors to <# | eeaiiee 
Styana, waa afet the wielder of the thunderbolt against onr 
enenvies. “ Vitra,” > the proper name of a great enemy passed for 
a voeable signifying a foe. © 


4 wart |] _ menazdfeat & 


€ WA Brag We WAATAAT efa 
senaanfacga: t 

© G3 qa a wart wal exe afsaa: | 
a fad sre gettin 

c wal aaa dam: aetftaanarat | 
Surat suafaeqa: 


Verse 6.—eaq O showerer from aa hfe affix afer nom. sing, 
Bur as in verse 8 helow. warerax O Giver of all our wished for” 
objects, warmaR: BEE: Siyana. With, altogether, eraa from = 
affix efaq PD. 3-2-74 a: w eal wa aqufy io thyself open that 
cloud Jor us, ae ivom Be Unadi 1-7, efy Vedie form 2 sing. 
Tnp. of ¢ Panini 6-4-102, 9 BUTTa ewrerfes: Those verbs 
have fa in Vedas Imp. 2 sing. yang asfarqa: thou that never re- 
Jusest to us any thing w of # with ¥ inserted. 

Verse 7.— ai ast To every other granter of boons (i.e, every 
other god) from ast qafe to give % wwe drm: whutever other 
eulogies are addressed *Rm afym: they all, belong to Indra the 
thunderbolt holder a fam sag gufa L cannot find an enlogy worthy of 

him faye ae 6 couj. Atman. Ist. sing. fa, carrer gapaay Ware 
Sdyana, hence fax 

Perse 8.—au The showcrer ait: Tafa WAIT receives men with 
his strength 3rd, sing. Pres. 3rd. conj. of 1 Comp. Stag with 
Heb. ty “ 02.” Wear <a tum asa bull does the herd Wa from y to 
mix, with affix ~ Unadi 2-12 freveqeqeiran ) deat wattqafa 
tau: Sdyana. Sura wafaa: being powerful and refusing nothing 
tara from tu 4B pres. part. mrry_ 1 syafaeqa: see verse 6, 


a eracefeer | [) ea) 


é a waguital aearfarsata | 
tz: da fadtat . 
qo Se ar faaneafe ware HAT: | 
DARA ATA? | 
HYMN VIII. 
9 vg alafa cf afseata Terae | 
afteqny aT ti 


Perse 9.--a: FH: Which Indra wat alone or by himself eeafa 
is ruler (See Sid. Kaumnudi 2 vol. p, 237) eerat of men aeat 
and of wealth wa fadtat the same uate is the patron of the five 
earthly regions. Wattet for “ men” is in the sense of il/ers of the 
‘ground. ‘The Unadi Sutra 2-103 refers gfe to ee with tho af- 
fix afa and change of # into #) waTrey yi wate sta: | 

Verse LO.—eg a earae We ineoke Indra for you (see verse 5) 
faa: yfeater iho is above all persons WAR BE aaa: May he be 
our peculiar patron. 

VIII. 

Verse L—(Car ve=03) ¢¥ wad grax cfd O Indra get us 
tcealth for our protection. arafd enjoyable or golden fart con- 
Ser ring victory over all ouemios FaTAy alicays conquering, (Treasure 
being the cinews of war) afad long accumulated or plentiful. Alb 
these accusative adjectives refer to <fit wrafe from wa with affix 
vefa and the vocal penultimate lengthened. earache vag yu 
efter} srafefeca Unadi 4-107 ofsrard aararactgg Stawer Sdyane 
from fa affix wfra) saree weet aay afd Sdyana, ated 
from 2q affix twa superlatively, and the base changed into 44 
Panini 5-4-157 frafercieat ke, 1 gine for @rex. 


& Ware |] wadtefeat 


2 fa aa afewern fa cer caetat 
eae saat | | 

Rk aaa wt ae asi war eetafe | 
saa a afer ary: 4 

8 ad Atfarefattz aa gat az | 
AIVMNA VATA | 

4 AST Sz ute g aferrney afd | 
wilt nfaar wa: 


Verse .—fa aa ufesaar By means of whieh wealth by cons 
tinual strokes with the fist, fr for fraxiy ear faerwrae we may 
repel the enemy, Atman. 1at. pl. Imp. of aa amfx za Vedie for 
Ba Sa = a HATE: dy ing defended by thee % of az P. 6.4-29 
wacatfanta Ge. 1 are Nom, pl. like ware: iii. 5, 1. ft Sar may 
we repel the enemy with our horse, verbal Instr. sing. from eg to go. 

Verse 3.—2% at ware: O Lidrva defended by thee aq aka 
aredtate we hold a hard weupon Pres, Ist, pl. Atman. of ar eae 
a ofy wu by which ie may thoroughly conquer our daring foeg 
aco. pl. of wy gar adjective ace, slug. vedic for wa 

Verse 4.9% tires: We with heroic wedpon-discharging 
soldiers <3 wat watad O Lndrat ice with thee Joined on our side 
STOMA Taya: shall withstand the eneny in array. wefa: Lostrum, 
Pl. of qa wert from wa wate | arama pot. Ist. pl. frequentae 
tive (as) of ew 1 gaa: Pres, part. accus. pl. of the Denomi- 
native (fem) gave | : 

Perse 5.—aei xe Great is Indra aq F and all supreme too, 
WR wT TATA: Séyana afea yg afaq glory be to the thunder- 


maacdfeat | [y Sem t 


é BRE a FWA ATATAS BEAT | 
famiat ar fraraa: 

© a: afar Qraurae: AAR 2a faaa | 
waTcrat a THT | 


“polt holder. Sra sfear wa: like the expanse of the firmament are 
his forees in amplitude. agi for awa DP. 8-3-3 weer! afed 
araj Unadi 2-56 | wearer vive Sayana. rt Tho negative parti- 


- glo a when placed before the word to which it refers siguifies 


negation, but when placed after it, signifies similitude. #-weer 


ae afatwra wa) ara g sfatwrd oaararey fefau: 1 ta wea 


eitaa waa YT sess gfaaare | softer sesaNit Saar 
Sdyana. feat for afweat Instr. sing. 9fear from 2% with affix 
wafer P. 5-1-122, wat eter Fae Séyana, Comp. wa: with 
Heb. N23 (tsaba) for a host. 

Perse 6.—aarS TW A AT ITNT Whether those men who engage 
in butile Bare from TEMAS avfa i; au: Nom. pl. of @1 area 
Impf. 8rd. pl. Vedio of WH BAA | ATR afaat or whether it be 
for the acquisition of chiidren afar loc. sing. Fem. from 9 affix 
fara) fsa: aT fuyraa: ov as wise men desiring to obtain tntelli« 


_ gence. They all obtain their wished for objects—this is to be 


understood to complote the sentence. fase: nom. plas in iii. 6. 
1. p. 9, frarea: nom. pl. of fare: | fear ast) ata rafa 
frarafa Denominative ( fe4) with affix ~P. 3-2-170 like araa 
fii, B1. p. 9. Comp. ara with Gr. réxos offeprings 

Verse Toa: Gta: That belly of ludra, Sraaram: fhe abuudant 
drinker (i. e. receiver) of the sone Liquor, Sraat-wat ( like t@uraa 


LL) eae faraa swells like the sea, pres. 3rd. sing. of fafa | waft 
wits a aR: Like the plentiful Saliva in the mouth of: fem. pl. 


earn ) wenSeetfwary & 


cw we aa facast raat wet | 
“WAT UGTA STS | 
€ wal fe & faa saa ez ATA 
wafaaifa erqe y 
Qo Wa WA AAT Wa Vey ve | 
Sere Sa tae 


nom. of vq plentiful. arga tongue—stands here as adjective.to _ 
wart: the tongue-waters or saliva. Hero again 4 stands as a 
particle of similitude as in y. 5. . 

Verse 8.—ergt ‘lo the offerer or worshipper Dat, sing. of 
arart, seo i, 6. p. 38. var By wear his (Tndra’s) words are indecd 
thus, viz., agrecable and true. The lengthening of the final vowel 
in “eva” is Vedic, meat, wu gfteia, watrguaafiatafe aT, 
ar war war Gia wea ie, speech from which everything dis- 
agreeable has been expurgated. Fataat having a curious variety of 
vocables from <a to speak, avHat having cows as promised boons, 
asi for weat great, rofers to speech var wear @ like a branch ripe 
with fruits. # again in tho sense of similitude, 

Verse 9.—vat fe a fayaa: tz thy power O Indra is indeed 
thus Was EIWs to a worshipper like myself Dat. sing. of ar-arq | waar 
eataa atm it proces deliverances absolutely and immediately, 

Verse 10.—eat Ga tia oH ey HWis (Indra’s) chants and 
doxologics are indecd thus aregr they are to be desired WaT they aro 
to the lauded by the priests Tara Bra*tas for Indra the soma drinker. 
Sw are Vel Gre, va y wa rel we Séyana. 


as waaEieat | [, ear) 


HYMN IX. 
Q tafe weaver faafa: Grawafz: | 
wet afafetirar i 


2 Uae Ga Ga Hfefigra AeA 
vale faraia wae 


IX. 


Verse 1.8% (sar+F) uf Come, O Indra afeg make ckecr for 

jAer@fe which again is by Siyana taken in the Imperative sense 
gerard Again, af, wétetiaaii: dra: fou, ea farecenty Praca 
xfa Gass a wate Savana. son: fayiin Graqd har with food in the 
shape of all kinds of the soma juice @awe: taken for Instr. pl. from 
yz with # inserted aud affix wal waa edlassgqd ana Siy- 
ana, Brava ta, waved Gre ofa qeamifa & aragarm: racer: Sdyana. 
wet afafa Srera Thereby waxing great in streagth Wweoome the 
overthrower of the enemy. aad WET war wamafantaar Wat 
efafa: efernr <3 wat aflix far ate aiatasty afaaica waaia 
Sdyana. 

Verse 2.—va (a fa wi) asa Here fa is expletive. va 
wreaa Present this soma. @e on its being prepared in the sacri- 
ficial vessel xezy to Indra dfe dfeat the cheering ( juice) to the 
‘cheery “fai faaifa @mMa the actuctor to the active worker of all things 
wfe from afe | xfear aa) fa irom @ with aflix fa the root 
being reduplicated as in the Perf. Panini 3-2-171 =e aa ww 
fafeatr fae at 


Peas 9 _ Sadcdfear) we 


8 Fel dian afer: aratfrfareda 
Bay waaeT y 
8 weatag 4 fae: ofa arqeetaa | 
BRUT Ta als ht 
y # za fesadiny vz ated 
srafeti fay try 1 


Verse 3.—zeei afiey O Indra with a beautiful nose! make cheer 
wea from afe Imp. 2nd. sing. Atman. without the @ 1 dfetas 
Saha with cheering eulogies Faaate voc, O thou ruler of all men, - 
For wif see vii. 9. p. 26 gar Ry NITY come with the gods to 
these libations, . 

Verse 4,—wey xe a fre: I composed, O Indra, thy praises eed 
Vodic for west} sfa ai seeraa they went up to thee Aor, 3rd, 
pl. Atman, of wre to So. Baw afi to the showerer of desires and the 
drinker of the soma, [or the protector of the Sacrificers} refera tg 
Sil wa ararat affart: oft Sree wart astararat qafeare ar 
Sdyana, Comp. ufa (drinker) with Gr, zérys Latin potor, and in 
the sense of protector or husband with méous, esira: thou hast 
accepted them, Tmpf. 2nd. sing. of =a the omission of yr ig vedio, 
wemacayR ize: Séyana. . 

; Verse 5.—&% Stizq Send, O Indra Ware into or before tis 
fav cre atu carious delectable wealth, we neuter, from <y to - 
propitiate with affix wem | wealth being the means of a man’s 
being courted by others. UA LAT i ts verily thine oun, waa from, 
we to be, vedic Gz | Fax sw sufficient and aGtuent, refers to tre: + 


ae BAITSTCAT | [, wom, 


d meal ae WAZ TA THA | 
faa ana: 1 

© & inafez HATH TY Wal Te | 
fart ete i 


c wa afe wa Tege TEAAIA | 
ax at tfaatica: i 


Verse 6.—¥% afaya O Ladra, lord of abuncant wealth wa 
therein i. ¢., in that work ewes do thow enploy WA us THEA: 
eapeditions, ace. pl awaaa well reported ace. pl. The two last 
acousativer yefer to sara) X73 for the acquisition of wealth, Dat, 
sing, of pan) ate qfs as aa aa ae 

Verse 7. —<% O Indra a Ste 9& supply unto us Tere ASA 
meulih great and large %raa having cattle neut. ace. sing, relere to 
wa: | ATA AA, comprising Jood, ack, sing. refers to 9a! 1 fay? y the 
source of ail life, also refers to 4u: | Bfad widecaying, again refers 
to wa 1 wa for RA | WaT eta ga: uw Siyana., Perhane 4a: for 
wa may be referred to the Hebrew “tsalar” to heap up 
treasures or yrain. Job. 27, 16, Gen, 41. 35. 

Verse 8.8% GH fe aa 43a Grait unio us, O Indra, great 
FENoUR =e eewarad and wealth abundantly in thousand folds at 
xfort <u: and provisions in chariots aaa vfa wa: Sdyana. UyeaT- 
ad wed aaa carla tia weseT TY ara Styana waa superlatively. 
car wet aaitfa cheap 1 Te wna Sdyana 


(earn |] wauazdfeat | wa 
é afte squid ihre fi i} 
Bia ATTA ti 
go qa qa waa SeTEA Taiz: 
vara waAefa 1 


Verse 9.—aan: BAe for the protection cf our wealth ah: wr 
while lauding him with eulogies pres. part. of % wuifal Sra we 
invoke ¢# agufa Indra, the lord of wealth wefara fond of Hymns are 
accustomed to resort to sacrificial grounds. tra Vedio Ist. pl. 
Atman. of #1 ae, wea srafaresta waria faq carce warerrETe 
war ase wettfa wa asd eedifa we: emaTT qeqgaat qo: weird 
war fata seat of which the aco. is wefard. 

Verse 10,—@a oa On the soma being poured and poured ¥3re 
wa AWA fo the great Indra, of a fixed habitation vas: (ar ra 
wafe:) overy sacrificer ea Ws waft lauds his vast power. area (fr 

Gag) Dat. sing. fraararat za aa Séyana Gree, hobitation, Comp. 
Gr, oxos. wef: qt and ta are expletives QIaitTT ay wegrar 
agi anfwawat yrarc: Siyana. wfc gerart: from @ with affix ia 
It is a strange word for a priest or sacrificer, and now obsolete in 
that sense. May it not be compared with Heb. "8 “ Ari” whigh 
though meaning alion, is used in the sense of an altar in Isaiah 
xxix, 1, 2, and Ezckiel xliii. 15, 16, my wufiuirimaty 
WAAR We VU Ve cha ufsd says Séyana, who gives no derivation. 
The word is now obsolete in that senso and may be compared with 
Heb. DID “sus” « 4orse which is frequently used in the sense of 
forse or strength Ps. xx. 7; xxii. 16; cxlvii. 10, and the 
horse like the chariot is a recognized 4@ in Indian strategy. 

5 : 


ee WUaT Eat | ~[, emt | 


HYMN X. 
 Wefa er arafatisdarrafae: | 
meres wana venti Shay | 
2 AMAL AAANERIUE Ha | 
afezi aa Fafa aaa efeutsfa | 


Xx. 


Verse 1.—aréfa at avafam: The singers sing unto thee wafer 
1 WR fea: the hyrnners hymn the himn-worthy wx xeFi Sdyana. 
WHE: TIM Bae Mhe Brahmanns catol thee wawan O Satakraiu aut 
TF as dancere set up the Bamboo pole or as men of good manners 
elevate their race. Ofat Atman. Perf. 3rd. pl. of wa} ast means 
a Bamboo and also one’s race. Hence the passage may be taken 
in two ways, dufaa ger awe eam: fiefate: Fre awaad gai, 
aa ar saat wala gai Gad ashe wea! 

Verse i.—aa ara art arewa When the secrificer ascended 
from peak lo peak tor obtaining Soma creepers stawa Vedic op-~ 
tional, for sitwaa from «g Panini 8-1-59 @ w x afmungefa y 

: afc qe aa and commenced his arduous work aa aa PAA AeG 
Wee Tens soma Tay Sdyuna. Ta ee: aU Baha then Indra 
-understands the sacrificer’s object or desideratum, uit sis: waifa 
and the showerer sets himself in motion with his band of Maruts araray 
wftar wa pia wages oe nf eert sermranyaaumrom cark 
Sayanc. wee Impf. Atman. 3rd. sing. of Wm to touch, to take up. 
wafa pros. 3rd. sing. from ee gare + 7 


& ware wenacefeat | 





8 gen fe Sfrar edt eee aera | 
WaT 4 Sz atau facrqusaft wh 

a ute ait afwecfa ater ea | 
aw FAT aa az ae wy ada y 

y Veiga tel ade gefa:fad | 
WAT TIT Gay A Uae wb 


Vorse 3.—&% @raq O Indra, thou drinker of Soma we fe yoke 
by all means Vedic Imp. 2nd sing. dual of ta | Bet thy yellow pair. 
of horses, aco, dual &fwarwell-manned, ace. dual war BRAM vigorous 
and filling their girths, or stout, ace. dualsa—all these dual adjectives 
refer to WT 1 WATT then come over a fact waafe to the hearsag 
of our hymns wea girth Wa CAT aq qcRr quiet Taree 
Sdyana. ; 

Vorse 4.—aPe ¢2 ait Come, O Indra, thon establisher of home, - 
wrare Bhrat approve our chants, wfaRmrs aco pt, GY Wa applaud, 
Se TH aa ast wat the same time both our food and our sacrifice 
aay do thou augment. wf e from ¥ Panini 7-3-80 ardai xe 1 
wa Imp. 2nd. sing. of «1 

Verse 5,398 aaa the amplifying song TaTa Rei is to be recited .. 
unto Indra aefaifau the repeller of many enemies fa:fae verbal, 
~ dat, sing. from fasfoy | wor gar treme how he, the mighty, resounded 
wae % among oui sons ee J and among our associates wR: from 
vex (semtfx) with affix <a + becomes w: in the Sanhita in this 
cago after y Panini 8-4-27 wy wrqwrava; crewa frequontative 
of Tel 


a wadesfeer | [, Wea 


¢ afaafer fat dua d qita | 
BWR Ta a WHS ay SATA: b 

© afren gfatsitz arciafray: | 
wayaa ast afy were Tar aia 

ca fe am treat wa waaarafaan: | 
aa: waite: st aT eet Yate A 


Perse 6.—a tH ufeat Tae To hin we resort for fellowship # 
are ta him we resort for wealth & ena to him for heroie manliness, 
eum wa te He, the mighty Indra, also we canta: granting 
us wealth, waa prevailed for our protection. we Ist. pl. Atman. 
from t¥ to go. It involves the sense of a petition, sraWy Brest 
wag (ae araitia ufsd Savana, waa Aor. 3rd. sing. of wa tho 
augment omitted by Vedie license. gaara: from <y to give 
Way) . 
Verse 7.—%% au O Indra, the food resulting from ceremonies 
ant ae Rae Sdyana @faea is extensive by fur @facst easily 
obtainable in. full wr ard va and is purified by thee wa fare 
wanfafa we: Sdyana wai asi waata open the stalls of the cows Imp._ 
Qnd. sing. awa Tra create wealth ais O thou thunderbolt holder, 
“ qfacat=o-facest from ma fo go hence to obtain. All verbs 

signifying motion involve the sense of reaching and obtaining. : 
wget fanitd sh wel Sdyanc. area wfrom Sq wut | woefe this 
is one of the verbs which has fw in the Vedas in the Imp. 2nd. 
Ysing. 2 Ue @ eMRefe Panini 6-4-102 wa Imp. 2nd. sing, 
“Atman. from afa as'in vi. 3 p..20. afga: voc. like wfcm iii. 6. 8, 

p. 10, afsaa aeuratfa Sdyana. 
Perse 8.—a Fe Wasi vi Not even the two worlds Heaven and 


4 ene waacdteat e 
& argerd Ph wa 7 feefire & Fret 
3 witafad aa ag asfadadt 4 
qo fant fe car ada Tay waza | 
WAAA RAT Ait Teaaaai | 


earth tregt qrarsfaarafy Séyana. wi waraari cara: can contain 

thee slaughtering the enemy, i. ¢., thy glory. wa waah ee cons” 

quer thou the celestial waters wana aH YAtE send ws plenty of cows, 

earmard, pres. part. fay from ai an wit war Séyana. car 

pres, 3rd. dual of xfa ari, xfear a wf waa Ge. | Fe Sra, 
aitarei feed S21 wd from wx with affix aq fem, pl. ace. 
wate from ws aaa Sth conj, 2nd. sing. Imp. 

Forse 9. WAR aw O thou whose ears hear on all sides af wa 
hear ovr call (as in ii. a. 1; p. 4 supra) a quickly. Tt has its vowel 
lengthened in the text according to ‘Panini 6-3-1338 eivg a aq 
aq agarearat) fagfas & fire: receive (or hold) also my hytans 
aed O Indra Gre TH wa BM wat make this my eulogy near unto thee 
gafaa and my associate's too arae from % affix faq and the addi- 
tion of aw Panini 6-1-71 see fats afa ga! aa Vedic 2nd. 

sing. Atman. Imp. of #1 ya verbal gen. sing. from = to join, 
to associate. fe 

Verse 10.—fatr fe at We know thee far for faq the optional 
Ist. pl of faz Panini 3-483 fatreer et and the final vowel 
lengthened as, constantly, in the Veda. Panini 6-3-1385 qaisa= 
fee: | eta to be an abundant showerer of objects desired arty | 
waaad in battles the hearer of our cries for help aurag sateen: . 

ee Mat | eta BAT BEA we invoke the Aelp of the abundant 


ee nacefear | a reare 
Qt MA a tz Mifaa agar: Ya fea | 
amare: 0 @ fat ait aaa 4 
RR Ute car frat far zat wag fear: | 
BHAA Veal Fel Wag Aes: 4 


showerer Geaarany oven the help whieh abundantly grants wealth 

_ th thousands, waa, ert from 24 aflix @fa_ and qHT superlative 
, affix. wae Vedic optional, pl. pres. Atman. of #3t1 eweegr 
wat awd waifa (<arfa) xfa weaer with tho superlative a. 
way 

Perse War a: ee Srfmae O Tndra, son of Kusika, come 
back qiichly unto us mame Xf wR Sdyana q lengthened by rule 
cited under versc 9. wear Sa. faa being gluddened drink the 
prepared liquor aura: from afe with affix sary) ay wre: ea hae 
happily and largely increase owy devotional term of life wt awaat 
wit make the Rishi acquiring wealth by thousands weeat as before—~ 
only hero wa has the sense of aequiriny or accepting not giving. 
weademeied Séyand. wei from y qari cefac Imp, ad 
sing. of @ after the mode of the Gtk conjugation. 3% lengthened 
by Vedie license @4t as before. Rosen renders aa recenteni, 

Verse 12.—fadm O thou who art are dawicd by hyinns HPA 
tut xfa fram) the long vowel shortened by Vedic license. <HG 
fru: at wicwag may these hyinns surround or roach (hee faga: on 
all sides wart HT BEN patgunified by folluiing thee endued with 
enlarged or long life, refers to faez| sar wa Ea: accepted by 
thee may they become causes of our gr atifeation. 


Be Sara: 1] waadcdtyar ) ye 


HYMN XI. 


Q&S faa saiteureqzarad fiz: | 
‘Tala Talat aisnat wala ofe y . 

2 ea a ey aise aT Ra waaT | 
marae a Wtgat Savana 4 

2 yithtze cad a fa gebera: | 
aet aoe Tea: ra Wea AS 


Xi. 


Verse 1-—8% fara: fire: witews Al our hymns magnify Indra 
Fra: war fatisactar era caaitey afiaaan Sdyena. Trey 
who is as expansive as the ocean, vefors to Indra wa Verbal from 
aq fagfa 6th conjugation affix BST cTHMaH TAA of all combatant 
ghavioteers, the best charioteer arsirat afd the lord of all food ate 
the protector of the good. Comp. art with Heb. a2 “bag” meat, 
and as a military term indicating stores, with 12 “ biz” booty, and 
Persian ah “ baj”” contributions. 
Verse 2.—t% wawet O Tndra lord of hosts 4: ag in viii, 5, p. 
~ 27 means forces ov hosts like the [ebrew “ saba.” Che insertion of 
w after way in genitive ful purusha is owing to the governing noun 
-Gfa Panini §-3-53 usin Tagarsqeqeaiey | we a nfs we 
being provisioned in th Y gracious society at Ha ict us not Sear Aor, 
Ist pl. Vedie of a} af wha area: ie coustuntly praise thee, tree 
quentative Ist. pl. of @: Sart weft the énvincible conqueror’ 
refers to wf : 


Verse 3. He cas: The largesses of Indva are of old, 


oe waacafeat | [, weet 


8 get figdat afachatron BHAA | 
(Ser ferme BAT VAT AS JREA IU 
a ade Araasaracfeat fae | 
ai 2a afaquagsaarara aifag vu 


from time immemorial. a fa-zefa waa his help or subsidies 
‘shall never fail <rafa from <4 to waste away at dea Gree if the” 
sactificer bestow on the chanting priests, in a&t the vowel lengthened 
by Vedic license. #wa from afe <Ta | asa mrad: ad che giftor : 
fee of food with Keine. ‘ 

Verse Lyi fara: waa CH Indra was born to be the dee 
stroyer of Asuras’ tow: ns et agent fae: an Siyana from fae 
with affix #1 Wat ever young. afa: learned afamian of immense 
slreugth Fear BAT: wit tho upholder of all ceoremonics wat the 
thunderbolt holder year wauch praised, 

Verse baer 0 thow thinulerbolt holder asin x. 7supra p. 36 
a amg area: fas worat thon didst force open the cavern of Baia the 
Asura possessed of the cows he had seized ~aTat or qUura Vedio 
for wares: Impf. 2nd. sing. of es earfai | Tar Gaarare: the gods, 
injured by Bala, gsaatTara: pres. part. are nom. pl. of g& the doubles 
inflection is like gare: iii, 4. 1. p. 9 supra. afaga: becoming 

> fearless by thy deliverance, faa: from Wt perf. part. We nom. pl - 

The form of the accusative ph for the nom. pl. is by Vedie 
license wt anfay: joined thee Aor, Srd. pl. of a3, carafaariaatfas 
Sdyana, 


4 ware: |] wnaafear | ia 


€ wae AC Ufafie: nae feyataer | 
wufawa frat fee we atta: | 

© aafaitg afad a qaunafac: | 
fage aw Rfucreiat aaiegiac 4 


Verse 6.—~aa qe xx ulate: O-hero by means (or becanse) of 
thy liberality cfa: Verbal froin C art gare TL have come back 
Tmpf. Ist. sing. of aft-sr-eq | fey eraee lalking about, of the 
Aowing soma faa aaré ari raza ada: aura Sdyana, fades 
O thou that art lauded by hymns frame wee arm cal Fae fart 
Sar wale AM Feat Sdyana area: the winistrands of the sacrifice 
wate: wfazasarai: Sdyona, sufawm attended thee fag: & ae 
and became aware of the same thine liberality, faz # here the _. 
dental sibilant becomes cerebral and consequently the dental a. 
becomes cerebral @ by the rule which affects parts of the second 
personal pronoun 3a x aud some others. Panini 8-3-1038 waaay 
eragTe | 

Verse’7.—%= O Indra dam eafac: thon didst ruin the, 
Asura Suskna avatar ahaa the canning deeciver hy counter stra= 
tegies faze wm aifwen the wise know the sume thine glory fax: a as 
in the preceding verse. au} aaify fax do thou augment their stores, 

~ warfare: Impf. 2nd. sing. from ate Gth. conj. wfc Imp, 2nd. 
sing. from vag 6th. conj. azifa aust aie fads oa fa aa 
ama yaa xfs wai; The same word is used for wealth in ix. 7, 
where Séyana says yaa tia wa wat The derivation does not 
seem quite congruous, The word may be compared with Heb, 
VAS “ tsabar”’ to heap up grain or treasure see ix. 7. p. 82. - 


6 


AR WAITS AAT | [, weary 


Sanaarrenf SAT ATTA | 
UVS AW Tidy Ga a Afa Bast: u 


HYMN XiL. 


y afd Fa eMiae Bint fawtee | 
Wa TAA qa | 


Verse 8.—erar: The reciters of culogices 42 waar lauded 
Indra tart WHE ruling by his might wes wa cra: whose gifts 
are by thousands wa MH aim BAN or they may be still more exceeding, 
waa Aor. 3rd. pl. of a the non-admission of xz and the leng- 
thening of the vowel @ are by Vedie license, Yara from iw t% 
pres. part. Atwan. with wera) 


XII. 


Verse 1.—ufy zt atias We choose Agni as our herald Sart 
the annunciator or invoker faatedi endowed with all wealth* wawatad 
Siyona. Again wifwenfeauhiviasaay wag qeq we: ofaa: 
Siyana, wea wae gag (he yood performer of this sacrifice. antae 
pres. Ist. pl. Atmau, of @ emfa evta i 





® Rosen renders it “oinissium.” That would be the obvious meaning, but 
cas Séyana gives a cogent x 
Indian commentator, the more 






sou for his rendering, T have followed the great 
, beeause it is accordant with the leading 
Vedic jdea of fire being the source of all wealtb, i. 1, 3. A similiar idea that 
fire was mavréxvoy the source of all aris, and hence of all public weaith, was 
prevalent also among Greek poets. It forms the great argument in Promotheus 
Vinstus. 


& wore: (] wascdfear | aR 


2 arate eitafa: az waa fasufy | 
war gafia y 
& WH Rar Ser ae TRIAL waahee | 
“alfa Bre AST y 
8 AT UwaT fa Buy zez arty om 
Baur afte afsty y 


Verse 2.—w¥ar eam Tho ministers always call on 3rd. pl. pres, 
Atman. of #5 the omission of the final ¢ in the termination and 
the resolution of the semivowel in the root are by Vedio license, 
siti wie Agni, Agni, sita-fa: with invocations Tustr, pl. wate being 
from #5, with affix wfaa 1 famafi the protector of all ercatures 
Pree? gars} wrest wea Sdyana. sararé the bearer of the opering 
Faraz agreeadle to many, 

Verse 3.—aR O Agni earq xe wey bring the gods here to 
this ceremony sara: thou that art produced by friction of sacred 
Wood ematea fo this pure grass layer Dat, sing, efa rar am ta 
thou, the tnvocator, art the olject of our praise, Srart: from ay 
perf. part. with aay | : 

Verse 4.—are eum: fairey Awake them (the gods) desiring 


Wz not taking place and the sense of the Imperative introduced 
by Vedic license ag in the case of afte ix. 1. p. 80, 


aa | BUaTaSaT [. reat 


y wareaa sige: aia frqat FEI 

a Se tafe | 

é afnarfe: afrart afaeetaga | 
SEAS HATE | 

9 afanfagy Efe RATATAT | 

qa AAA Ul 

c undid efaafagd 2a aia 
are at BifaaT Aa 


Verse Bearers aifze O thou illuminator, excited by the 
pouring of butter Giza Vedic yoeative Perf. part. in ag of fea 
gtafa the lengthenmg of the initial reduplicated syllable accords 
with Panini 6-1-7 qaretay aww! Sets do thou entirely 
burn up UA O Agni safe fora: our destructive opponents Teaary 
wat gure afaReryi Fort pres. part, ace. pl. the want of guna 
is by Vedic license caafaa: joined with Rukshases. as 

Verse 6.—ataat, aft afant By Agni is Agni kindled afa: 
the sage Weta ‘the protector of the house Gat ever-youthful GXare 
the conveyer of the offering WEA whose face is like a consumer of 
offerings efwaa pass pres. from t4. 


- Verse 7 —ata aii wa afte O come and laud Agni, the sage, . 
waradrtt (ace. sing. from aauad) truthful by nature gegt in the 
sacrifice = eatacarad the ilnstrious remover of foca or diseases. 

- aaa from #a with afix ati Wied eausal from 44 


Turse 8.— at Za 0. illustrious Agni efafe: ai avita 


“yer: 1] weauaedfear | o% 


é a afy adia® efaan srteareti \ 
aw Waa wae | 
Qo Aa UTaR Stetina Bat TET aE 
9a ae wfaay a: i 
Qt WA ATA MW AT maw Aaa | 
cia atracitfad 1 


whatover ownergf the offering worships thee *# the herald of the gods, 
refers to wi 1 we sifvar wa a Je thou of a certainty his protector. 
wrafa denominative fa from eat worship. sifzar from 9-¢w with - 
affix ay. 

Verse 9.—a: afaara, Whatever saevificer with the offering in 
hand Seatee Jor the feeding of the gods af afaatefa comes to 
worship fire wae UTR wT Hin O purifier (7. ¢., fire) do thou gladden 
4a from A with affix fare Parfa-ssrra-araecr: wareae | Sarat 
Afadfara aw a safe: Sdyana. vfaara efadar at aswia: Séyana 
afaaefa, a1 aleaeargr: = xepareadifaa- wy zinarag fasta fare 
et wee ufcaaret wiewdifa faardfawe: ofcaajrl faw@r 
afew: Séyana. wig causal Imp. 2ud. sing. from we or wa to be, 
pleaced. 

Verse 10.— aa fea Bt 0 Agni thou illuminating puri ‘fer 
am uF we are briny the gods here for our benefit. @ a 
wae ty eeasseg Zarmiag Si, Yynt. Bast View a: and take 
our sacrifice and our offering over tu the gods, 

Perse 11.—eata: arate aataat O Agni being lauded by a 
hymn in a modern Gayatra metre 4 a: qTaT the same thyself pro>’ 


ad waracdf ear | Te Beat | 


Qe AH GRIT Infear fenfreanfafe: | 
ea a yee a 
HYMN XIII. 


Q wales a ara Bar aH efawa | 
Qa: oTaaH afew I 


vide for ts Imp. 2nd. sing. of @ 1 <fi Aeadt <i scealth command- 
ing able-bodied men and food @ara: pres. part. Atman. in @ passive 
senso from @ with xraythe admission of Guna and the exclu- 
sion of wa (UTAH P. 7-2-82) are both by Vedic license : w4teat 
Instr. sing. of a4terz from which mas. nom. sing. is watarq com-- 
parative of #4 novus. 

Verse 12s O Agni soRa Wife endued with pure 
brightness Faarfa Lawfafin: and with all thine god-invoking addresses 
eH Gr TH accept this our culogy. Tastate Varat way wera 
ane ofafaia axaa: yaa: Sdyana, 

XII. 


Perse 1—~w O Agui gafae: thou Susamidha* (well kindled) 
wefan for our sacrificer aay Zara. bring the gods Sra: qa pater 
w O Invoker and purifier ! sacrifice also. afe for aaa Imp.‘2nd. 
sing: of 41. The root is treated as onc of the 2nd conj. and the 
terminal insertions proper fox the Imp. 2nd sing. omitted, all by 
Vedic license, as in af ix. J. p. 30. 








* In this hymn comprising twelve verses Agni is addressed or spoken of, 
directly or indirectly, under twelve epithets, each expressed in one verse in the 
* following order : 1, Susamidha, 2, Tanunapat, 3, Nardsansa, 4, Tla, 5, Barhis, 6, 
*Devirdwara, 7, Nactoshds&, 8, Daivya-hotéra. 9, Ila, Saraswati, Mahi, 10, 
Twastri, 11, Vanaspati, 12, Swabs, 





csmara: |] wUaTaf eat | se. 


Q AYP aaaUTEs Bay a aF 
ser wuts aaa y 

8 aUvefae franfaae wo ea | 
ayfora efaeaa h 

8 BH Teas ca 2a Sfaa an ae, 
afa Qt wafea: i 


Verse 2. aaTT aa Thou wise Lununapat zay ante render, 
tinto the gods Imp. 2ud. sing. from ef as before, wad ast a: 
our luscious sacrifice CHami ux Sdyanu, wa lhis day daa for their 
enjoyment see xit. 9 for its derivation. 

Vorse 3.-~¢% 398% I invite here, i. ¢., to this country Ist sing. 
Atman. of #( 8 faqeaze Séyana. uf aH to this sacrifice 
wand firithe beloved Agni Narasansa wufste honéy-tongued ped. 
prucoos fara the accompiisher of the offering. sfauntrare efrany 
efatr frorrem: Sdyana. It is a singular fact that Agni was among 
the Iranians also adored under the title of “ Nairya-sanga,” 
(Khordah Avesta xvi. 1, 10) and this invocation appears to have 
been intended to induce lis coming over to the Brahminical 
land of divine sacrifices. 

Verso 4.—e% tea: O Agni being Tita (adored by us) ow 
WH TH in a most picasant chariot Zara, era~ bring the gods ifs. 
Brat thou art the invoker of gods wafeat appointed thereto by Mane 

-u8, the first post-dilayian man aa from aq affix vq Unadi. 


BS sacdfer | [y Seat | 
'y aula afetrqureard atau: | 
aera Tea | 
€ fa mearaaret ertr Vattaat: | 
| TM a Bee 
© AMUIAl Qexafaay wy wet 
ae Ar afecra? u 


. Ferse 5.8 fam: O intelligent ministers ate afe: co ye spread. 
the grass layer Amp. 2nd pl. of | Aerts 1 wrawA holding together 
in proper order, verbal ueut. ace. sing. from waras asfa | ware 
teith butter én the surface nout. aco. sing., both the last refer to 
whe | aa ear wat 1 wherein is a manifestation of nectar. Wat 
from wae | 

Vase 6.—farent gre: fat Let the glittering doors open Imp. 
3rd pl. fafa wafer Sat taace Sayana. wwarea promoters of 
Truth or Sacrifice Ram ame awe a aefrep Sdyena yaya: not 
frequented so long saguasaycrean Sivana, pres. part. nom. ph 
Vedio from wast to go, waTE amMaa wart Sdyana, Be Ay 
quai this duy alo ofa surcty for the sacrifice, ea with aflix wat 
used-in the Veda in the sense of the infinitive mood P. 3-4-9. 
' Perse 7.—-afaa ag Svea D durite to this sacrifice wa aerthe 
tho forms of Agni Night and Daira, dual, Comp. aa with Latin 

- pocko, ganar well formed, dual, wwe form as in vi. 3 p. 20 te a 
jakeyraz for occupying this our grass layer, vesbal with fart from 

{ae dat. sing.. 


4 ne: T wenaze lear i ad 


car Efrat oy Ea Mara Sa HAT | 
aa At aaantag 4 | 

€ Tal UMA ae fray BRA: | 
ate: digeafeu: y 

qo 3e aulAfed fayeuqy way 
AAR Rae | 


Perse 8.— 3788 I invite Graver zat those éwo forms of Agni, 
the ditine accomplishers of the oblation, dual, gfaatisweet-tongued 
Frvafaerar faved Sayana. at wise, dual, all these duals 
refer to the éo forms of Agni asi gaat tH may they cclebrate 
this our sacrifice want for avai dual Imp. 3rd dual wf involving 
the insertion of the sibilant. : 

m Verse 9.—xer acadt wet Il4, Saraswati, Mahi, faa: 27: the 
three goddesses waras producers of happiness nom. pl. qarmafeatt 
Si ‘iyana afe: Sem afew: May they, undecaying, occupy our grass. 
hayer wana: ci ae Sdyana, from WS fearat, feafa qaafafa were, 
The word cours in the Sandhia wrates aaa ! ees 800 io. 
3; p- Il. 

Verse 10.—ee wed I invite here to this « ceremony weit 
Twastri (a namo in after ages applicd to Viswakurm4) yfy¥ the 
eminent 4¢ Sdyana, from qa with affix wchanged again into xq 
Panini 4-4-117 and 7-1-2. faged all-formed wena ay are: 
May he be ours only. . - ; 

z : 


“es weutcdfwart Ms ety 


Qh Wa BAT TATA Jr VAT wa | 
Baty Aaa 
22 WIS BH AWMAARIA AAT VW | 


aa 2aT ea Wa 
HYMN XIV. 


q Bfrct car firer farafar: Stata | 
afte ofa wu 


Verse 1i.—aaeaa za O god Vanaspati waren <hr provide 
butter Zam for the use of the gods seq: wa wat Moy there de 
aright mind in the giver, i, e., the sacrificer, the patron of the 
ceremony. wey gen. sing. of ere from ert 

Perse 12.—at: we In the sacriticer’s house aera do ye O° 
priests celebrate aret WH the sacrifice with Sudha tera unto Indra 
wa garq wees DT incile the guils there. evra Imp. 2nd ph: 
Vedio from afa, wag being substituted for the regular termination 
and so inducing guna, Panini 7-1-45 au aat aware} 


XTY. 


Verse 1.—efa: aq faaf wt afe O Agni with olf these our 
gods come 4: fat: to accept our service and culovies waerat aiceat 
‘ada: ge wfa arate Siyana sratta’a for the drinking of the 
soma uty = and sacrifice ov worship also, Imp. 2nd sing. as in xiii, 
Lp. 46. which see. 


% SPUTT: |! wauaeet wart i ar 


2 A al Heat aga Vaid fan a faz: t 
eafata at ate 

8 zag weal fasfa wed wi! 
sifzararern 7a 1h 
nt faa Fea AAT Aefaea: | 
RUT AayAIs: | 
y Pad MAA: FETA emafeu: l 
efauiar atan: u 


Perse 2.—faa ut O wise Agni mt wen eresa the learned 
priests are invoking thee @ reutea fers they are eclebraling thy pure 
formanees Tatas safe come with the gods, wer: Bafaa weiasr 
Sdyana from @w to speak, with affix aq Unadi. qxaae Aor. Srd. 
pl. Atman. of #sr used in tho senso of the prosent wxfa we we 
faz: P. 3-4-6. wwf pres. 3rd. pl. of wt wetat war P. '7-3-80, 

. Verse 3.—This verse gives the several objects of worship by 
name to whom saorifice is to be offered, ga¥, &o 

Verse 4.1: siaari wea: For you O ye Indra and other gods 
are prepared the soma Liquors aac: gladdening from #= with affix 
at Unadi 8-78, arafasua: exhilarating sqrt dripping wea: sweet nom, 
pl. of = but without guna, waxy aarda dfeaa | dargaata: 
facia cia afeg am & wafa 1 ‘Sian a. THRE: remaining an the 
holder bat and we affix faqs A 

Perse 6.—taa al Rue ’ The learned priests extol thee tam 
for £68 2nd. conj. 3rd. pl. from &w 1 Was vehemently desirous of 

having gods as their defenders—their tutelary gods, nom. pl. of 


a weanacafeat | f. wena 


qoeaten aera a a ava aga 
ST Vea | 

9 ATIIST Warssisd veltaceafy t 
wa: afare waa ht 

ce {ara a tare a farg fears 
ARTA AUZafa | 


@rqa verbal with agir = from the denominative verb warufe 
Adon his own defender) P. 82-170 ar wefa ¢ which is again 

wy a verbal of wa to defend, with affix waa) ematey 
“Saving well cleansed grass fawn having the sacrificial offering 
Sad adorning the sacrifice, nom. pl, 

Perse 6.—-3 ar aefa ea: The draught horses that carry thee 
maser: with glossy bocks wares: harnessed bu a mere thought at Fae, 
by means of the same horses fetch the god's Satta sor the drinks 
ing of the soma, 

Perse 7—ai O Agni ar aaara yatrr: afa make those gods 
Joined with wives waromra gx Sdyana, afa inp. 2nd. sing. of 
w like efa vii. 6, p. 25. gerarat who are worthy of worship hy means 
of sacrifices gaatara Sdyana, from aw with affix waa Un, 3-105 
afeafeafinafs fetitsr | wares: promoters of scoriice or ‘Truth 
aco. pl. refers to arq1 the lengthening of the fina). vowel in wat 
fis Vedic, wea! afer qiaa O fine-iongued Agni make them drink of 
‘the sweet soma ata: acc. pl. anomalous as before in ver, 4 aaa 
bau, Imp. 2nd. sing. of at} 

Verse 8.—% orm: those gods who are worthy of worship 3- 
Pat who are worthy of praise (as ini. 2) F fram det them drink 


eer: (] wracdfeat | ag 


€ aat ede Vaanfearsar seae: | 
fant Brae wef a 

go fardfe: Sal were Feu saat | 
frat fase wafer: i 

te a Ra aafeasa ate dete | 
aa At spat as | 


‘F fawar means of thy tongue win: of the siteet soma wit O Agni 
qweafa in tbe sacrifice where completion takes place with the mystical 
word Vashat. 

Verse 0.— rae treara From the celestial regions id/um ined 
by connevion with the sun treava Verareva | aaarara Siyana. 
fas: Grav the wise invocator Agni, wat tw waft may he of @ surety 
bring here to this ceremony faary zy ews all the gods 
awaking at dawn. wate av weaiat faee Bz the sibilant being 
inserted P. 3-1-34 feaayai fe 

Vurse 10.—a4it O Agni fafa: with all the gods <Fa WIeAT 
with Indra and Vayu faa wrafa: with all the refulgence of Mitra 
Te wa fra drink the swect soma juice. 2 : 

Verse La O Agni # Sra thou art the acconiplisher of the 
burnt offering Yrat tiafworga: Siyana wate: appoinitd by 
Menuh the first post-diluvian mav wae from wr with affix wy 

‘ awe Rafa thou that remainest in sacrifices & TH wt: Beqt aH do 
thou complete this our sacrifice rat from yg 


4a - seaacdfeatr (x wer] 


Qe Fat wat Ta wrat 2a Tfsar 
afueat Tet ae t 


YIYMN XV. 
Q Sz Sra faa eget mt fasifeiga: | 
AAT THA 


2 nea: ftaa egal TeaTaas gatas | 
aa fe Bt Estas: 


Verse 12.— ae <a Sa O god Agni do thou harness to the car 
tifem thy mares vamed Rohiis, watt swift or graceful-paced 
afaadt Styaa, “for suitable for carrying persons ey TaEETT 
quae Aq awe: Styana, arf: Sart ey saree By means of thom 
bring the gods heve uw from ya deait with as of the 2nd. Conj. 
Inp. 2ud. sing. Atman. Rohits were the horses of Agni who was 
called Rohitiswa, = Utearat sam Luléyudha. 


XY. 


Verse L.—ary ad fra oO Indra drink the soma wayat with Rite 
war famy treat let the soma liquors enter thee aracrat gladdeners 
nom. ph like ware: ii. b.1 p. 9. wereE being dwellers in dheo— 
ive, in thy stomach, adrsa: for merase Sayan —_ - 

Verso2—wam frew Do ye drink O Marites waar with Ritu 
rare, from the ‘vessel of the priest Potri ad qatar do ye sanctify 
the sacrifice, Imp, 2nd. pl. of ¥1 The Imperative termination a 
2nd, pl. is in the Veda optionally changeable into wa and some 
others P/7-1-45 ag waa wa wate 5 ger: O ye eminent in liber- 


4 ware 1) eaacdfear 


2 afa as euife at mat ae: for eae 
ad fe vam afe ih 

8 AH Sa LUI ae Bear Uifay fay! 
ufc ae faq aqar y 

y aTeUigZ Te: feat SraeTTA | 
aafe waned i . 





ality, verbal from et with affix 4 Uswdi 3-32 aranarey | eryperar 
wi fe ar for ye are ao BT for ww 2nd. sing. pres. of qe to be: 
yeaa val 

Verse 3.—yrar ae: O Nesfri (identified with Twastri) that. 
hast a wife «fa ast WIRE a: do thou recite hymns about our sacréa 
Jes in the presence of the gods, fa, wagat drink with Ritu -3 fe 
wa wie sor thou art a giver of wealth ara: a a wife with affix Licrk J 
ata at | nom. wat: In the vocative Vedio < is affixed which 
turns into faw# as in efta: iii, 6.3 p. 10, P. 8-3-1 agra & Rai 
wefe | Comp. at with Greek yj taat is here interpreted by 
Béyana carat <rat but the signification in i. 1 would nol be ins: 
applicable here—for @ar (the Indian . Vulcan) may be called, 
equally with Fire, the holder of wealth. 

Verse 4.— 1% O Agni Sara Terve bring the gods here, to this: 
ceremony aTZ4¥ arse faa make them seated at the three pluces of 
the- three sacrifices afce adorn them -faq waa drink. with 
Ritu area causal Imp. 2nd. sing. of #z, 

Perse 5.—%% O Indra arequra cian: from the Brahminio oaluabla 
vessel Faw Bit drink the soma waxq== eam wa P. 8-3-9 and 

_ 88-2 after the Ritus aa ta fe vei we for thy. JSellowship witht 
them is surely undisturbed 4-ed @ from wm marte 1 





Aly wae tear Ty wee 
WIA THAT by 


@ xfatrer gfawat qaeaat at | 
aay fa ateae 








Verse 6.—faaraaa O Mitra and Varuna wawa ye two who 
have undertaken the ceremony at ay wma ye fico join in the céree 
mony from yx eRe Pert, 2nd. dual in the sense of the Present, 
P. 8-4-5 wefa qe qe yz: The dual nouns here have their final 
vowels shortened. eqar with itu ad augmented refors to ws | 
Hwa for Tex difficult to be burnt or destroyed by the enemy, 
refers also to az. 

Verse 7.—afawa: The priests desiring wealth for themselves, 
nom, pl. of #1. -4 verbal from zfamefa which is denominative fay 
from =faw wealth, ara-emia: with the ceremonial stone in hand nom. 
pl. like yara iii, b. 2p. 9. ta eriol, pres, 8rd. pl. Atman. of 
CH or TS) SF Bfawrer the god Agni, giver of wealth, accus. sing. 
wget ‘#84 in the sacrifice and its accompaniment ceremonies. #fa= 
Gren This word as an accusative singular apparently puzzled the. 
seboliasts. It is variously analyzed. (1) A sibilant is inserted 
after xfaq with the affix <i (giver) and the accusative sing. 
stermination suppressed. (2) =fawa (as in the word ¥fwsd is 
taken for a desire ef wealth with the affix er representing the, 
“verb =e to destroy or extinguish, tho word thus signifying one . 
‘that extinguishes a desire of wealth by satisfying it with gifts—the 
adousative term being also suppressed. Another alternative is 
suggested to take xfatrar (construed as above) as a nominative 
with the elipsis faq G1 making a separate sentence. 


Aer) ‘Wakettear | aa 


© xfatrer cara At aafa atta feat t 
Say ot Tae 4. 
¢ gfaarer: frdtufa sera 0 a fawa 
agteqfafcer 1 ; 
to awl qtiaagfa sfawtiar amar | 
ary ait at efeda y 
ae faa faad ay Stet afar | 
WAT AAAS | 


Verse 8.—afatrat: zarq a: May the giver of wealth give unto 
us wats ofa wefeat all the riches which are heard of as connected 
with offerings ay aT FaTAy we accept them for the gods Sra | 

. ae arfa StHRe: Séyona. ar for arte by Vedic license. ? 

Verse 9.—afaarer fatiafa The giver of wealth desires to drink 

desiderative from a1 1 wef: with the Ritus tera from the vessel Ca 
| Nestri xa go, O ye priests, Imp. 2nd. pl. of S41 Sera make the: 

burnt offering Imp, 2nd. pl. 81 afawa a and go elsewhere too 
: Imp. 2nd. pl. of wr. 

Perse 10.—sfatrea O giver of wealth wa since wormage 0m: 
tcorship wt ACP thee for the fourth time weqfu: with the Ritus qw 
therefore m fas wa @ be without fail a donor to us. aa rary faore 
weer: wera <fe daw ear from <r with affix fe and reduplix: 
cation asin tho Perfect.. P, 3-2-171 srearewsry fate feaqy 

Verse L—afaai O Aswin tins fawd wa drink yo twoths 
sweet soma Imp, 2nd. dual. ars (Sfexsfi) having blading 

8 


as wuacdfeat | [, Wem 


a2 arenaia day BGT TAAL | 
Vay Taga AHN 


HYMN XVI. 
Q HTT aeq Seat eae Arriaz | 
SX Al BTWAG: | 


Sires, dual, refers to Aswins whaaat pure in ceremonies, dual, refers 
to the same Waal BHATT accomplishers of the sucrifice with 
Ritu, dual, refors to the same. eife: from fea with omission of 4 
yeduplicated and the first vowel lengthened by Vedio license. 
Sifecta Smet Qawt awarear ave frsivar Sdyana. 

Verse 12.—am O giver of sacrificial fruits aréadia being 
endued with the form of a patriarch wat await: ala thou art with 
Ritu the accomplisher of the sacrijicer sara Sawa aH worship the 
gods for the benefit of the priest desiring the gods for himself. 
era from wa to give with fw the lengthening of the initial 
vowel and the elimination of the nasal precluded P. 6-432 4 
fate Stee and the (Vedic) affix aa inserted P. 4-4-110 wa aefa 1 
awit, wa wedifa wait: | faa Dat. sing. present. part. of Saafe 
ag its nom. pl. is faa vi. 6 p. 21 which see. 





VL, 


Verse li—t= O Indra, wi wratg CH may thy courses 

- bring thee ewi the showerer of desired gifts, acc. sing. refers to 

wr paradred for the drinking of the soma.. BI BcTIH: moy the 

" pricats, manifesters, or luminous, like the sun manifest thee @X: Ba | 
“qwe: verbal nom. pl. from “fa = to declare, to manifest. 


(he: 1] euacdfeat we 


Q SAT WaT Baear ett ZRIg aera: 5 
BF Tear Hy 

8 UX Wiaeaae xe quart | 
iz Maes Tay t 

8 WU a gaat afe efchaftz afafia: | 
aa fe war earae 4 

yY aa a aaar TWVS wae gay 
Tt a alas: faa y 


Verse 2.—4t May Indra’s pair of yellows (horses) T% ‘wean: 
<8 bring Indra here to this ceremony anH TH in a imost pleasant: 
chariot. Tan arat: BARA before these parched barley ‘grains glosay. 
with butter, erat from wrt with affix #1 Unadi 3-6 aT waeqeg Pad: 
RU wrt wage fee: | wer from 2% 8rd. dual @z in tho sense of 
the Imperative. ; 

Verse 3.—¢4 stm wara® Indra ws invoke at’ the mornin 
offering <¥ suf weat Did-a we invoke as the “sacrifice proceeds & 
wafa pres. part. loc. absolute from ¢ w to go. <8 draey Tae Paar 
we invoke for the drinking of the soma, wara® 1st pl. pres. Atman, 
of ¥ the somivowel being resolved into w 1 ; 

| Verse 4.—%¥% O Indra Bam Sri wake come near unto our’: 
soma Sixth: Shafi: with thy wellemaned horses a8 Fe ar waras for 
on the libatiod being made we call thee. Me 

Verse 5.—3 <i am: Gre aahe The same thyself come unto our: > 
hymns Sa CE aH BA for this Libation is being offered before the: 
gods ire: + afem faa therefore drink like a thirsty white stag, Wis: 
& particle of similitude here. we 





is ‘eadeefeat | {, Sema 


¢ at Sara sea: gaat Bfy afeia 
"ar ez wea fury 

© Hea eat aia Siew wa | 
Ba ara aa faa hi 

c faafamad qafizt wets aaa | 
TIS ArATAA ti 

é Sa arma ge TAT: wARAT I 
SATA AT AT tl 


Verse 6.—<# Srava: tea: these liquid soma fluids wea: nom. 
pl of we from Gt TA | Gara: whe afefa ure abundantly offered 
tn the sacrifice fa uifaaa | afefe a Séy yana. are Te wea fay 
drink them O Indra for getting sireugth wea aera Sdyana, 

Perse 7.—wa @ Gia: wig: This. thy first-rate laudation @fe- 
PR WET we: my it touch thy heart and prove highly gratifying 
to thee q4 Gra ga fre now then drink the offered soma. 

Perse 8.—faa va eat ga To this Libation well offered in every 
way. xe exer Lndra the slayer of Vritra or enemies wera weRfa goes 

_ for hilarity Sratay for drinking the soma. nee 
/ Verse 9.—a ta wm aTA BIN The same thyself fulfil this our 
desire Sifa: wat by gifts of oxen end horses Wawat O Satakrate 
ware a aren may we also in deep meditation praise thee. erzu from 

_ Saree 6th. conj. Imp. 2nd. sing. qara from @ Imp. Ist. pl. era 
gars: verba). nom, pl. from 4 fearat Resolution of the semivowel 

- @into ¢ and the lengthening of © P. 6-4-2 wa: + which means that 
when a semivowel forming a compound with another consonant 

js resolved, then the vowel into which it is resolved becomes long. 


aware: i] senacd zat 4 # 


HYMN XVII. 
Q CRANE VAIAITA BT VT | 
at A waa SeH ul 
2 went fe asad vad fane Aran | 
YaITT BUMlAg | 
3 Hea wAafizraay TI BW 
at at Afeeatae ii 


XVII. 


Verse 1—ae gree I pray for aa: the protection tareceae 
of Indra and Varuna gen. dual. warsin the two universal rulere 
or the two illustrious gods, gen. dual. tet ar May the two such 
gods nom. dual 4: wera: cheer us. waist (ewe) from tee SATE 

. aay from | to defend with affix waw newt. acc. sing. wrew Vedio 
from z Ist. sing. pres. wera: (or wera: ) from ae to comfort. or 
cheer, @zxin the sense of the optative, 2nd dual. 

Verse 2a Te we ye tio arc indecd going to or reooiving 
wi fan wraa: the call of u sage like myself wae for his protection 
warer aaa ye that are upholders of REN. WATT and ware aré 

_Yespectively duals of a-4r and wat from wa and wt @. 2nd sing, 
pres. of q to be. wad from wa with aff, wim end is equivalent 
to afaq P. 3-4-9 % aaanee &e., arava: gen. sing. of ar-aa asin 
vill. 9 wad is Dat. sing. Fetai gon. pl. of weft from ea, with 
affix efa: and @ changed into @ Unadi 2-108 wtcty @ 1 qatewi 
therefore literally a tiller of the ground. 

Verse 3.—xaraeu O Lndra and Varuna the final vowel 
indicative of the dual is shortened in the text of the Sanhité. 










& ~raeefer | [, semis 


B sary fe watat gary qritat 
Wala AASTAT | 

y ez weet qeU: TAAL | 
RYNAT ATT: | 

¢ anfcterar ad aaa fa sftafe i 
RIGA ULI 


wares aT aa aay according to our desire make us satisfied in full 
waqaj causal of ey Imp. 2nd. dual Atman. <q by gifts of wealth, 
gen. sing. of C1 ar ai Afad Saez see pray you two most closely, SHE 
“Ast, pl. pres. Atmon. of te 1 exemg arasiadg taw xfa afew 
Béyana. 

Verse 4—aarg fe what Since ye two accept the mixture 
composed of various delicacies in our ceremonies garg qaatai and. 
the miature of the devout hymns and utterances of our rights 
minded priests, ware arsrarai may we become chief among sup- 
pliers of sacrificial gffering yare same as in iii. a. 3 p. 9, here 
used as a neuter from ¥ to mix affix ag Un. 3-7. wétwt em 
wa cafes afgaty BAay sag wT witfa vfs Séyana wara 
from ¥ either potential without gu, or bevedictive without “the . 

/ insertion of the eihilaut, erat gen. pl. verbal from zr with aflix 
afay, same as the word in vii. 6 p. 20. 
Verse 5. em awaarai mg: wafa Indra becomes the chief actor 
“among donors of thousands awe: wearat we Varuna beoomes the 
chief object of hymns among all thet are lauded. ‘ 

Verse G—aar: xa wast by the protection of these tuo Sta 
may we obiain wealth, Pot. Ist. pl. of wa) fa Rafe | and may we 
day by what is in excess of our wants, Iq Va Sta and Let there 


na: 1] ~waacdfeats 





© ezrawm aay EX festa crea | 


“seaTeay farquega 
(© Sqraaw 4 q at fanedity Her 
Bene WH Ue | 


€ 0 awarg qefaftzraew at g3 | 
CICRICR Orica 


be also an overflowing of wenlth. ast instr. sing. of ra from 
44 to protect. wa regularly it would he pot. Ist. pl. but Séyana 
takes it as Vedio for the benedictivo (a-ara) by the necessary 
mutations and eliminations. Wate benedictive lst, pl. Atman. of 
wm, Vedio form, the sibilant omitted. 7, 
Perse 7.—<araaut O Indra and Varuna at we 3% 1 invoke 

you tico Pres. Ist. sing. Atman. of ¥ as before. feara cya Jor various 
sorts of riches SET % Fermg4: wi do ye two make us good victors 
against our enemy. fsrqu: perf. part. in ag (of fat srafa) ace. pl. wa 
Toip. 2nd. dual (Vedic) of & as afi is 2nd. sing.in the same mood. 
Verse 8.—<raaet O Indra and Varuna at feurenity ate on 

our minds desiring to obtain you two aT wea wi a aad do ye 
grant us full happiness or blessing quickly. 7 aq fad Styana, 
Comp. Gr. nv fearesite pres. part. fom. loc. pl. Desiderative of 
wa | aegd Imp, 2nd. dual of era to give. a 
Verse 9.—agraem O Indra and Varuna wa wefe may 
the good hymn reach you two Tmp. 8rd. sing. of wx here used ig: 
the Parasmai pada. af ¥4 to accept which I invoke you. 3 af wwe 
“wut which you aré prospering comprising the joint laudation to: 
both of you. wera from wa winfa here used as of the Ist, oO}. 


De i ee i) ei A ree aes Pe 8 | i 
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HYMN XVHi. 
Q ara ara aafe TETRA | 
mena aT Sree: 
2 an Taran aaitaer agfacyieada: | 
a a: fara BAT 
SAT a: HAT BTA yls NUSRAT | 
TAT UT AWTTAL 


AYVIL. 


Verse l—aquwet O Brahmanaspati art act wUty make 
the celebrant. of’ the soma illustrious Bata y Sitar: like Kakshicdn 
‘who was the son of Usij. Grave trom @ with atlix wf auty 
Tp. 2nd. sing. from afay 

Verse 2.—a: tava The same Kakshivan who is rich, & wate. 
arwho is destroycr of diseases aafam who ts possessed of wealth 
qfeada: who iz augmentor of stoutness a At who is quick @ a, tary” 
may heunite Aimself with us Tara trom <fa with affix aga resolue 
tion of u into < followed by guna aud the substitution of a for a 
P, 8-2-141 wite-er seo sii. 7 p. 44 agian ag fafa cf apie 
fawq Imp. ord. sing. from 4¥ taken as a verb of the 8rd. conj., 
the vowel in the reduplicated part being changed into < by Vedic 
license. 
os, Verse 8.—ar ater vit: Let nof the mulicious language awn 
wae of the aggressive mortal m way afcet us TE WHUAA cave 
0 O Brahmunaspati agwe verbai, gon. sing. trom ¢ with affix 
wee Uni 4-79 wate | ecu: ey | ait: from ye fo injure. we 
8rd, sing. Impi. of sq vafa the augment omitted because of the 
connection of ut prohibitive. 





Q UTE: |] waacdieat; € 


8 Ta a a fale atts werweafh: | 
arat fearfa war y 

y wd aera da eee war | 

— Sfeur uredea: 4 

q aqeulange fouftize ara | 
aft Auaafed a 

© awed a feufa aa fanfare a) 
a tat aafaafa 


Verse 4.—a wet xe: The mortal whom Indra aqeeafa: dra: 
Brahmaspati and Soma fetta prospers 4 a1 Be aw feats thal sacrin 
fieing hero verily never perishes frwfa from fru to perish, to destroy, 
Comp. Cr. piven Featfa from fe. 

Verse 5.—@ aqua Do thou O Bralinanasputi & way dee: 
Save that man, from sin ara Tq WA let Soma and Indra elso save 
him efaut and the deity presiding over coneluding offerings too. 

Verse 0.—aewafat aut wafat I had recourse to Sadasaspati 
for obtaining wisdom aya wonder-working fra <a beloved of 
Audra wit desirable aft liberal, all those adjectives refor to 
Sadasaspati. : 

Verse 7a a Without whom a faata ay: the sacrifice 
#3 not pexfected Fagfaa: @ not even of the learned sacrificer @ Star 
art vata he pervades the association of mental ideas, wate from 
fa. . 


ee: waacdfeat | ty Ee | 
 srentia efaeni nis cated | 
Brat 23g aafa | 
€ AUMe QYeHAIE angEa | 
feat a aaawd | 


HYMN XIX. 
Q nfs af wremat TretarTa nwa | 
nefata Bt ate tl 


Verse 8.— ara Bi. fa “fasafe Ience the same god prospers the 
maker of the offering wa warta eat and sets forward the sacrifice 
rar ay wef the deity as object of the invocation (or the invo~ 
king hymn) goes to the gods, as a memorial of the sacrificer’s piety. 

Verse 9.—atred HIRT saw Nurdsansa eee the most resolute 
waaea the most renowned fear a wyawd resplendent like heaven 
guea gue from wa wafa with superlative affix qaqand the 
insertion of a sibilant. «swe, wwa renown we saat aaa vf 
ery with superlative affix way asaed | eared saws: Sayana 
ey from weand was for awa 

XIX. 

Verse 1.—sfa a are ysat Unto this goodly sacrifice tFrera 

ReUs thou art earnestly called for ihe drinking of the soma wafg 
“eq wate O Agni come with the Maruts ave from wx with affix 
= Unadi 1-3 eefeafraftqiedi qu are wil a aver 
were xfwa: Sdyana, trarara @ aragrary Sdyana. 


Ree |] waa Fea | 8 


Rafe Bar a wat aweTa Re UT: | 
aefgca at aft 4 

g Vay waar faghes Saar BEE: | 
nefata ar ate 4 

8 FST RAAT TATYCTA SreaT | 
wefata a ate y 

4 Aquat rade: gears feaea: | 
Hafaca sr ate 1 


Verse 2.—-afe &e: a aay Neither god nov mortal weeqa mq ae: 
can surpass thy rite O niighty one wats: oc, as before. aVag 
aera Siyana. Osa wy | ME Aw -Un, 1-77, ; 

Perse 3.—4% we cam fax: faa Who all know of the great 
waters, 1. ¢., the phenomenon of rain, eae: being gods ARE without 
matic, wafg: &., as before. wer «ait aea VAG Tagart 
Sdyana. . ; 

Perse 4.——% sur: aa weg Who, theniselees fierce, served the 
waters marae Berar aud were nof to be driven behind or Soiled 
ta strength wafg &e., as before. we SER WED way: afta: 
aude wunfgaam saa! Séyane. qarsere ufaceian: Styane. 

Verse 5.—&% xa: With those sho are resplendent 8rcagR: of 
a Fierce appearance Bwara: well endowed with wealth fcnrea: cons 
sumers (devourers) of foes wefg: &e., a8 before. areagy: STSG 


es weacafeat | : [. WER | 


§ H araenfa trad fefa Zara BTA | 
aefaca at ate i 
9 a Seif waa fat: aAZATs | 
wafata at afe 


war Sdyana, but there docs not seem to be any root in Sanskrit from 
which at may be derived. Can it not (having regard to the affinity 
between «and @) be referred to Gr. Brérw of which one derivative 
Aderos. ig found in tho same sense of form, appearance, or look ? 
(Avistophanes Nubes v. 1174) gwar aafaenfer.. wTAy aa 
wa cfa gfad Sayan. Fomreq: sce ic. p. 2 feaarai wean Sdyane 
few may be compared with Heb. M3] “rats: ub” to slay, to smite 
dead. 

Verse 6.4 area ate With those who above the sun. <ra# 
fata in the radiant heaven zara: wea sit as gods, 8rd. pl. pres. eo 
‘gra wre} wafg: Go, as before, Séyana takes ara for the “ sun” 
but the etymology ho gives is not satisfactory. Prof, Mas Miller 
take “néka” for the “ firm: ament” and “ divi? for “heaven” above 
the firmament. hero isa difticulty here also for Zr: is often itself 
taken for the “firmament (e. g. 8.3; 22.20; 30.19) without~ 
anything intervening between it and the earth, and is scareely _ 
ever represented with the “ndka” intervening below it. 

Verse 7.—a tgate start With those eho propel the clouds 
fou aR aqud and turus fagitater) the sca full of waters aufg: &e., 
as: -before. yah causal from tie) gaa warq Sdyana fac: 

: facet, fay ATE AUATEATa WT facet: Séyana, aus 
a | qu: water see ill. d. 3, p. 22. 


Seereara: |) | Waaafesat | & 


c at a asia chaff: aqyxaTTAT | 
aefata at af i 

é afa a qaitad ania ara ay | 
aefata at afe |i 


Sec. 2. 
HYMN XX. 


q we Bare saa VATAT fatifrtraat | 
waltl TaaAy 


Verse 8.—% ar avafa cfm: With those who extend to the 
sky with the solar rays fare: wes Greta turning the sea by their own 
strength wate: as before. waa from aa waite | 

Verse 9.—ar yada’ aia eanfa 1 pour unto thee for thy early 
drink (so Max Miiller) @1aj ay the sweet soma wet: as before. 

XX. 


Verse 1—ari Gra: This culogy cwarad the liberal giver of 
wealth warfe Faifa: has been composed (recited) by the sages raat by 
means of their own mouth @avq saa to the yod (the Ribhus) now 
born, Sart SraMTATA wuaATEITY Zary says Siyana, adding that 
the Ribhus-were at fist simply mex but attained godhead by 
their austere devotion (tapas) and that attainment was their b.rth 
as gods %. ¢. a deification. <tsat Tustr. sing. from wre with «he 
final gy omitted and the noun inflicted as a feminine. taut 
construed by Sdyanas as slightly different in meaning from the 
opening verse of the Ist Section wfanoa catlaafaqmfewar: } 


Qs. seTaedfear | [, aoa 


R 8 zTe Far ATAU wT | 
walfraaareey i 

B aaa wud qa tz | 
raaa TaTT I 

8 TarAay feat ya: wast WHA | 
waar fava v 


Verse 2.—aery: wart % | Those who formed (or trainod) by a 
simple volition of the mind wager WA the bay pair of coursers 
which are harnessed by a mere word ya for Indra watfar aw 
warez the same Mibhus have got fo our sacrifice with their works 4. ¢. 
the ceremonial utensils. wat wt is a synonym of wqa (ii, e. 8) 
and other words for “work.” rma Linpf. 3rd. pl. Vedic of am 
war! 

Verse 8.--waa Tho same Ribhus have formed Impf. 3rd. pl. 
augment omitted by Vedic license. aramnet jor the Aswin twins 
afuzanad Sayana, afosard ge cy an all-around-moving plea- 
sant chariot wea they have formed aq waxat the milk-giving cow. 
wremnat seo ili. a. 3p, 9 afesara see vi. 9 sax for milk is cbsotete 
and is not traceable to any known root. There is the Latin 
“gorbeo” to drink and there are numerous continental words - 
answering to tho English soup, supper, sup, sip. ‘There is also 
the Heb. “sabe” ( 82D } te drink. : 

Verse 4—seaa: The Ridhus warera: cf unfailing purpose 
west: lovers of uprighiness Fat pervadiug ama foact made their 
parents warat yar youthful over again. waa: nom. pl. of way 
verbal (like @rea iii. b. 1. p. 9) from esata desires uprightness for 


area: 1] wmaacdlear | er 


ye AT aera wAATY y AETAT | 
sifeaifirs trafe: 

€ va a aad ad aes fara a | 
BAH WAT YA | 

© 8 At varia waa fact aati gaa | 
waa Bue: 


himeclf fara from wa | fret for fees: | wwa Impf, 3rd. pl. of 
* (Vedio). 

Verse 5.—a: were: O Ribkus your exhilarating soma liquors~ 
Sau are joined in THM |e awa: Loth by Indra associated with 
the Maruts wfaafay crafe: and by resplendent Adityas also. 
aura Aor. 8rd. pl. Atman. of a the ante-penultimate vowel omit- 
ted, Vedie (P. 2-4-8). ; 

Verse 6.—sa ae Eq Also the Ribhus disciples of the divine 
Twastri sean AAT: qa: have again quadrupled @ awd wa faaRe that 
one utensil manufactured by himself wan Aor. 3rd. pl. Atman. of 
@ Vedic (P. 2-4-89). 

“ Verse 7.—a ai gufafau: The same you joined with our eulo~ 
gies. way BAS give to our celebrant sacrificer weauta Fact the three 
sorts of ‘treasures, coins and jewelry, good, bad, and indifferent. 
wai wa one of every kind arf and uphold for him seven times seven 
ceremonies uva 2nd. pl. Imp. of wr affix at Vedic (P. 7-1-45) 
Su Gereatenta vais aqareuafa dad carat faecrefa: | be 
ariqgarta wre faawaieaiy arte y ant Bereg Sdyand. 


x weaacdfeat | Ty went 


G BUNTIa aRaAsUsia Gaara | 
art o2q afea hl 
HYMN XXI. 


Q Talat wags aariceretaquafa | 
aT Ara AraaTAAT | 
2 ataagg saaarit YAAT AT | 
aT ATAIy ATIA Ul 


Verse 8.--a¥% The Ribhus, bearers or accomplishers of the 
sacrifice, by their fabrication of utensils qarca upheld their lives, 
though born as men sus gaat and oblained by good deeds wrt 
xan ahaa a sacrificial share among the gods. 


XXL 


Verse Lew cegrat 9988 I ecld Indra and Agni here to this 
ceremony wan va ara asl we desire this cnlogy for them treo 
only at Sa Graal may they, the two great drinkers of soma, 
Grink the soma emia Ist. pi. pres. of aw A final ¢ added. reir 
fe P. '7-1-46 asin i. 7 p. 3 at for at and gram for qraat 4 

Verse 2.—ae O men! the priests a Ta BHR seTT praise 
ye them two Indra and Agni in the sacrifices Waar adorn them too 
Qod. pl. Imp. of wfa the lengthening of the final vowel is 
Vedic. at maay way sing to them ix the gayatri metres AT yoo: 
pl. of =. 


Squirt: |} muaedfear mR 


3 at fazer wera are aT WaTAR | 
Sraur Stawtaz t 

Q VAT dat walae VUs waa aA | 
Fara we AAT 

Y AT AgiaT Beat Lara Ta wast 
Bust dafaa: 

€ aa waa sTeaafy aaaa uz) 
Sarat WY Bae 


Perse 3.—an fare saad may they beo arrange for my friendly 
or devotional Ayining Sarit AT waTAe we invoke them two, Indra 
and Agni, aaa BraatTy the boo drinkers of soma for the drinking 
of soma, asia} dutive sing. of watfa in the sense of the Infinitive 
fare Setaise sara: wea at Gara Zar wIAT Sdyana, 

Verse 4. seat wanes We call them two being fierce, in the 
slaughter of foes, wat wat ga unto the celebration of this earlys 
morning ceremony, Tat Te waseat O Indra and Ayni, come 
hither. : 

Verse oat werat azaAt Those tera noble protectors of society 
wRG O Tada and Agni, ca: sawed correct the Rakshases Imp: 
2ad. dL. cast gasiia) was we sifnE may the cannibals be withs 
out progeny fam: Vedic for sarc: now: pl. of aT, 

Perse 6.—-aa aaa O Indra and Agni, by that our anfailing 
ceremony why sted be ye tnereasingly watchful Saga aw ti the 
post of advising us TR WH BRE O Indra and Agni, grant us perce. 
or a home w3q¥ ftom faa with affix wa. ae 

10 


98 weuacdfear Ty weet 


HYMN XXII. 
q niger fe Areata aegAt + 
we aay WaT y 
Q Ut Eat Tawra Var feta | 
afar at waTay W 


8 at at AMT HYyRA PRAT EAT | 
war as fafa 


XXII 
‘Verse 1.—faarga O annunciating priests, rovse Imp. 2nd. 
ing. wage fear the Aswins connected with the morning libation 
wr ne weer Hay they come here to this ocremony. faaraa implies 
the ceremonial rousing or awakening which is involved in the aram 
of modern times before Pujas. se Grww Gta¥ for the drinking of 
this soma, 

Verse 2—ar gear wRaar Those who have good cars and are 
excellent char ioiecrs SR Tar fefagar the tivo gods attached to heaven 
wigart at sata’ them the Asin twins we call. 7: 

Verse 3.—a at eur ayant That watery whip of yor two, from 
the horse’s perspiration, or that sweet speech of you two ~™faat 
wwarait which, 'O Aswins, are effecticc, or true, and agrecable Rat aE . 
fafaaa by means of it having quickly driven, graciously please zo 
pour the offering. wzaraat (seo 8. 8. p. 29) here to refers to @wr 
which may be taken for a whip or speech. Wa daIMZreaTTG aT 
‘fretfa ofadt ayaa, CRRA HTT we wOsfafa afed | fafirrt 
desiderative Imp. 2ud. dual of fae 


aweire 1) waacefeat ) a 


8 a fe atafer FUR ae Ta Tee: | 
safgat tfaat ze 

4 fecautfenad efrrcgg wit 

| 8 Baa a y 

q aut a creamed aferreqy fe | 


ae aaTapafe 
© frat eae aifade cre | 


fant zaad } 
= wera nt fa wtea afaat ana a 1 
arent cratfa gata a 


Verse 4.—<fgat © Aswins, a fear ate ETH your way is not 
Sar FATA WRU: where you are going by carriage afm we to the 
house of the soma-sacrificer, 

Perse 5.— aa for Protection Fecwmifa afaart ward I invoke 
the sux who has gold in hand to bestow on the sacrifioor = Gar Saar 
9% he being the god of this mantra will declare the position of the 
sacrificer Sn Bafa Séyana, 

Verse 6.— aaa efaart sagte Eulogize the sun for our protec- 
tion Wat # ae who is no defender of waters, #. e., he dries them up. 
we waft wigfa his ceremonies we desire, ae 

Verse '1.—afeart aqag wenae We call upon the sun, the hes 
sinator of men Farart the divider or allotter wer fare cae of. 
Aome-insuring varieties of Treasure. “3 

Verse 8,—weara: O friends or associates, the priests, wrt 






‘ee maacefeat {x westy 


€ Wa vatican se Vara AMAT | 
waUt Aaitay ti : 
Qo STAT AM TeTae Vai afae wee 1 
aeat farut ae 
Qe fe Ar Vatae AE: WHT Bat | 
afearat adat 0 


dé ye sit around, afar wre Ta fhe sun is immediately to be culo- 
gised bi us eran craifa waa the giver of treasures shines. 
" Verse 9,—at O Agni, Te wae bring here, into this country 
divine worship Wat: Zarat wHadt: the wives of the gods longing 
for them oa wert Sragtad and Ining Zirastri hither for the drinking 
of soma. swat: pres. part. aco. pl. fom. of am | te, SaqHTATM 
Sdyana. : 

Verse 10.-3% O Agni, weve wee Dring hither the divine 
ladies Hoa for our protection Brat afae O most youthful one bring 
Hotré the invokiug priestess, wife of Agni wredt wext farwt and 
Bharati, wile of tho suu, the deleciahle Varutri, and Dhishand 
the goddess of speech, 4 Zagat: Siyma “Gna” in the sense 
of a divine Jady ocours again in the 4th Mandala 9.4. Itis a cu-” 

“rious coincidence that “ Agane” is found in the same sonse in two 
Assyrian Inscriptions. (Norris's Assyritn Dichonary, pp. 408 and 
578.) 

Ferse 11-—-€a: swat: May the goddesses, the defenders of men 
afesrat: their phones unplucked ata a: aqat attend before us 
Lagaar with their protection Inst. sing. we: wamy aad with great bless- 

ings, wat wAUeT gafier Sdyae afenwan wiearen Ary 
afwenut Cayatat var aay fea Seyana. 





Spare: | waacdfeat | 9s 


Qe LURIUAT Ga awa! wa | 
Smet Stated oy 

Vs ad a viet wa ra as fafaaat | 
fazai at taf: 4 

8 dalitgaaaa fam frsia atfafer: | 
UoChOR Cara 

4 Gla vials waar fase | 
UR A WH ALA: | 


Verse 12.—<~e aae® We call here to this ceremony Tsrrit 
ment wart the wives of Indra, Varuna and Agni @@a for our 
welfare Dat, sing. of efi 1 araita’ and for. the drinking of the 
somnad, — ; 

" Verse 13.—w& Bu efaht qe May the Great Heaven and Barth 
axa a fafaaat be pleased to moisten this our sacrifice, Desid. 
Imp. 8rd. dual of faz fasat a wetafa: may they fill us with 
nourishment. fevat Imp. 3rd. dual of ¥ | wétafw: Inst. pl. of afte 
from % with affix ¢afaa Unadi Seveg~y wir 

Verse 14.—atr <a gare v4 This the butter-like water of 
* those to, Heaven and Earth aaaeq ya we in the fixed position of 
the Gandharvas fam frata the sages lick Stata: by virtue of their 
ceremonies Frefm the same as farefa 1 Pfafe: wafer Sdyana. wade 
wa gewaicd | car qaaargtaw Sfraanicd | 

Verse 15,—sfata O Earth! rat wa become more expanded 
wear frawat and « habitation without thorns ae mm grant unto 
“us WH BIR @ good extensive shelter raw fagtvaryt Siyana 
QVItl Heat war wee awa: Séyana,. * 


oe sqacdiert; (QUE 


ed wat Sar ag At sar fares aene 
gfaar: wa arate: t 

yo xe faunfa ama Fut fa <8 Us | 
WAT UiGe 

qe Aifea oer fa weet faoetrat sete: | 
TAL VAT WTI hl 

ee fant: aeatfa usa wat aalfa Tes | 
SRU Ta VET 


Verse 16.—sa Sar: wa w May the gods sare us Sromthe - 
same locality aa: sir from rhich locality of the Earth farms 
fwama Vishnu took kis various steps ayaratar with the seven metres 
orhymos, wa: qua Test Sara |... ae: Biya: BHIY YTS UT, fas 
ewaatii erty dragifefarasite: ciuaut feaad fafaw qremad 
waar Styana. 

Forse 17.—xe Fam: foaqme This world Vishnu stalked over 
Sar fared ye in-thrce ways did he sel his foot (or take his step) 
eyes WA TAT ot was hidden under his dusty foot, aa for aye we 
of Gand ae. 

Ferse 18.—atfy ver fast Farag: Three steps did Vishnu tale 
dra wang: himself the unassailable defender of all wa: wafer aa, 
‘consequently uphelding all ceremonies vet Vedic for vara i wena: 
from <a euifa 1 < : 

3, Verse 19.—Fastn aairfa gua O priests, behold the acts of Vishnu 
‘apt by virtue of whick acts 7. ¢., by Vishnu’s grace aatfa vert the 
saorifiver has engayed in his cercmonics TR yar Ber the same 


Ree waacdfwar | st 
Ro afeutt: uz us wet onli aca: | 
feata waciad 
RQ areata faaaat saaie: afeEa | 
faway aq axa oe 
HYMN XXIII. 


Q dita rare Br essa: Gar xB | 
arat art ufeara faa 


Vishnu is Jndra's associate friend am Perf. 8rd. sing. from wa 
of which tho Imp. f. swe see x. 2 p. 84. 

Verse 20.—afgatr: ae ve That excellent position of Vishnu 
war qua aca the sages always behold fafa <a we wad as clearly 
as the eye durceted to theexpanse of ihe sky. Bx nom. pl of 
are: 

Verse 21.—fastn: wa aed ye Dhat which is the excelient position. 
of Vishon afzare efaae that the sages illuminate faqaga: omaates 
extolling and keeping vigils, Ffaaa@a: nom. pl. of Faqey: from vr 
with aflix 3} smveaia: perf. part. nom. pl. in ag! 


XXII. 


Perse 1.—arat O Vaya x ata Srare: those strong soma liquors 
eqrata at: well seasoned for smite see v. 5 p. 17 wat are poured 
grits come ary sfwary fra Drink them brought to the aft altar, 
sferra sacafe sarttara ara drag faa) Sdyana. 


+ — enazefeat | [y eemey 


2 war tat fefaearay EaTAT | 
ae ata Tas 

g izarg aarag fant eda Ga | 
wearer fret hi 

9 fat ad waa aad Sadar 
ANAT TAAAT Il 

y Waa Aemeuera saifaaeat | 
at faaraeat BF | 


Verse 2.— sata we invoke wat at both gods Taare Indra and 
Vayu fafawe atlached lo heaven Wa araw otaa for the drinking 
of this soma. 

Verse S.—faa: wart fhe sages invoke wae for their protection 
weary Indva and Veyu wars seey7t as thought wearat a thousand- 
eyed Paraat cherisher of ceremonies or of the intellect, Tho last 
three adjectives aro all accusatives in the dual, waraa aaa eta 
avarajat from = to hasten. 

Forse 4—-fad aa watae We invoke Mitra aati and Varuna 
too HraPtas jor the drinking of the soma Barn THETA having been 

_ produced pure in strength ace. dual, srqvat as in xii. 3 p. 43. 

Verse 5.20% Sr eared Lhvse tico gods who by Truth are 
-augmenters of tho sure efficacy of ceremonies wary sarfareaat who 
are. cherishers of the light of Truth faaraeai those two Mitra and 

* Paruna ea I invoke. 


¢ Sere: j) sexdceifeat | “i, 


€ aaa: oifaar qafaat faafaefater | 
ATAt A ATTIA! 
9 aNd FAME TFA AraTAy | 
amity TUG ti 
& ERAT AURUT VTA: TATTAT: | 
fag aA AT ea I 
2 BG Bt AaIay KFT AAT Ast | 
ar at este Ea tl 


Verse 6.—awm Paar pe os o Varina become our protector 
urq for wag as sivaqin y. 3 p. 27. fart: faaifa: whafa: and Mitra 
with all his helps acai & gerse: may they both make us affuent. 

Verse 7.--aeat 0% M-eTEE We call Indra associated with 
the Maruts Mages for the drinking of the soma aa: ata zag may 
he be gratified in unison with the band of Muruts. aa from ae 
affix fara) warar Hfatefa 1 Then affix as P. 8-2 66 waste t 
Penultimate lengthened P. 8-2-78 saqarare 1 

Perse 8.—agiar aegur The bunds of Alaruts having Indra 
for their senior or chief @ara: the gods qacraa: who have Pusha for 
their gicer Fa@ aa wat ea do ye all hear my cull "gat for wya 2nd. ; 
pl. Imp. of 31 

Verse 9.— wa Ba qgaraa: Kiil Vritra, the enemy, O ye eminent 
in liberality vou Tear Bat with the powerful Indra joined with you 
am give: tara May the infamous Vritra never lord over us q-arras 

_ voc. pl. of Gare from 21 with affix q Unadi 3-32 aravat a 1 ere | 
ern 1 weet aaaat Say yond ae saa date dhhra om Séyana , 
twa Impf. Vedie drd. sing. of a1 No, augment because of We, 

W 


me eaacfeat | [. eat} 


to faarsary WaTAT Aaa: Satay 
war fe wire: 

QQ Saatfns aay Aaah yoqAT | 
Bega ATA AT: 

2 FaTUaMIA sa Wag a: | 
AeA BUAT A: I 

42 aT yaa fasafeamread wad fea: | 
BAT AE TIT ay | 


Verse 10.—faara, Sara wan wares We cal! all the gods, the 
Maruts, Srataa for the drinking of the sona em fe vqavac 
Jierce ore those who have Prisni for their mother, 

Verse 1l.—arq: aeat uf The roaring of the Maruts goes 
Sorth sani <a like that of victors wera through their boldness aq, 
we aaa ae: while, O ye men (or leaders}, ye do not obtain prose 
perity—#. ¢., until ye prosper, Present 2nd. pl. wag: wee: Sdyana 
from aw Comp. Latin tonitra from teno. wargr Vedic Instr. sing. 
of wou: from wa with affix @ P. 3-2-140 af fy wie fay Wy AT 
yoo, pl. of 1 

Perse 12.—serrtra faga: From the blazing lightning war ofe- 
area Ham: the Aaruts produced all over the sky gama: May they 
eave us waa Ai may they gladden us Sara VE VV Ba a 
marcas wie Sdyai. : 

oo, Verse 13.-yaq arg O shining Pushan mm tea bring from 
heaven BRATEIE Scyona. Frakei waw the sacrifice-upholding 
soma with variegated grass @t aE BEI UE as one seoks and brings back 


Rares) enacdfear t - 


C8 TT Usraarefaraqe Get fed | 
aftefesafed | 
WY Var a awfigin wyatt ea frrT | 


Wires a wT 
Q¢ sadr tapafasiaat seadaat | 
wat aya va: yi 


fost cattle, eat O thou swift of motion. are® voc. of qrefe from 
wwerdtar: Séyana. with affix fa 1 wad gine ‘Ica Grd Sdyana 
from w¥ with affix saa ast from wat to go. 

Verse 14.—qat muta: Zhe shining Pusha cst afar got 
the soma wT AVP eA concealed and placed in a cavern Ferqa 
afS8 cx variegated grass layer cre Bre Stiyena, WIRE for 
way 

Porse 15.—3@ @ And he, Pushé, ako wei aaafara succes 
sively brings on, for me, the sacrifice refa Wey the siv seasons 
endued with the soma arf: a4 % aaa like ashe cultivates the barley 
with or by means of oven. waaftwa frequentative of few } way 
frequentative of @u ; weft from @& to moisten with afix S31 
Unadi 1-12 wafa Tt 

Verse 16.—eattaait Of us desirous of having sacrifices for: 
ourselves, from snac faa pres. part. gen. pl wae: ofa safc: 
waters in the place of mothers are proceeding on the way sraa ag 
congenial relatives wear: Wear TU qualifying the milk with honey 
saa: pl. of afeq from war with affix x. area pl. of sifa from 
H with affix x, gedit: pres. part. fen. pl. from ey safe: 


<8 seuacateat | [, weut 


QO BAM Vy ea afta BA ae | 
at Art ferent hy 

ge BUT Stay wa aa ara: faafa ar | 
ferpa: aed’ ofa: 4 

ge BMaTAAARY RasATyA WNT | 
ar waa aia: ti 


Ro ge Rat waaleafaatia Sas | 
afd 3 faawaqantan faratusit: 4 


~ Verse 17.— arg: Bt 84 «aj The waters which are near the sun 
aif a mae ae or with which the sun remains atm fear, weat 
may they be attracted to our sacrifice wa Tra: Sdyana but no ety- 
mology is suggested by him, and it is obsolete. Can it not be 
compared with the Semitic words DY) be sto for waters ? farmy 
from fe Teatrfa. 

Verse 18.~-aat Et Tey I tivoke the water goddesses aa 
ara Frater a: wherein our catile drink draughts faa: ae efa: 
to the plowing waters offering ought to be made by us Taam BRA. 
Werte: Traray vila: sa waria: aaj Sdyana. 

Verse 19. wat para Within waters is nectar or immér- 
tality woe 84st in waters is inedicine Bat wa SMA therefore also 
Yor the laudation of the water divinitios Ean waa afar: do ye 
hasten O gods ov priests waa Imp. Qnd. pl. of wt gar, Y Sar 
wasnt argu: Sdyona. asa: Gam Sdyana. 
| Verse 20. ang wae Within waters & Gi rata so the god 
soma told me faaife Hast all medicines are contained wfrre feqwart 


Se apne 0. wugcefeat | .s 


BQ BM ta Wasi gee aad Aa 
STH BS SH | 

Re Feaa: W aed afee wy ita af | 
TareRfaga4re Bat Ha ware hl 

Rs BWM wurqafed Taa carats | 
WaeaTaH safe sat daa aTAT | 


and fire also, the source of universal comfort ary fayeasit: and all 
medicinal waters Wt neut. pl. like Ger in v. 9 p. 19 faraward,: 
au frquyt ate som geacaagAa why wy awart aratordta 
‘Séyana, 

Verse 21.—ara: O waters ata a aH prepare for my body 
peel wet a medicine, preservative from disease Srey Bey eH 
Jor seciny the sun continually sata Imp. 2ud. pl. of g) wa dat. 
Sing. of aw! Feu fender from =e with affix waa Unadi 2-6. sare 
Fat Séyano. em Vedic Infinitive of ew P, 3-4.11 at fag ay 

Verse 2—am save O ye waters, wash away from me Te 
ates afcd afe this and whatever sin caused by ignorance lurks in me. 
wea ae ufargre and whatever I have knowingly committed by. 
violence we a AG va wea and if I have also cursed any one un~ 
truthfully and wrongly. 

Verse 23.—ara: qq werates TI have this day entered the waters 
in my ceremonial bath <a% waaay we have come in contact with 
their essence TAMIA GX wate come, O Agni, thou art mized with. 
water & HI Ses wear endow the same m yself with thy brightnesas- 
arate Aor. Ist. pl. of wa the final m of the root being omitted: 
P. 6-4-37. and it is incapable of xe by general rule. 





ae maacdfeat | [, weed 


28 TA TAT GA GUHA WATT | 
faqa se 2a Set fase fafa a - 


HYMN XXIy. 


Q Fea aa RaATAATAI 
AAAS BE Fa ara | 
at Ar wert wfzaa 
qaera faat a eae Tat wt 


Verse 24.— ay O Agni ar wae ses endow me with thy 
brightness ¥ sere TERT and endo me also with offspring and 
long life fam: @ wa kar lof the gods know of this one, myself 
ea fare let Indra know ae vetafar wit the Rishes. 


XXIV. 


Perse Lara fre aa ara Of what god’s excellent name 
wae ae waarat of which immortal’s indeed aTAy shall we (£) 
repeat ? Lat. pl. Atman. of ww or wri a a aaa who will give us 
back era Vedic for yarq Aor. 3rd. sing. the augment omitted P, 
6-4-75 as in iii, c 3, p. Ll wal fea’ fo the great carth a for 
aval) frat a cite mace that T may sce my futher and mother 
«id Vedic for card bencdictivo Ist. sing. [This is said to be the 
exclamation of Sunasepha from the stake to which he was ticd as 
@ victim, but from which he was afterwards liberated. ans story 
is told in the Aitareya Brahmana, vii. 16, 17.] 


gare: 7) wraicdfeat | -. 


| Waray ae Baer ara | 
@ AT aw afeay 
Greg fant | eae arat wy 

& afar 2a afaattrad ardrat | 

| RST AIA | 

8 afafe a xan wa: weaTa: WU fare: 
BSN RMS y ; 

4 WIRE Ft aaAeA aaTAAT | 
Taras Ta BTA 1 


Perse 2. ait: gay wrarat Saw of Agni the Jirst god among 
», the Immortals wa Wares Wa ara we repeat the excellent name mm 
. yaera, may he give us (me) back AQ &c., as before, 

Verse 3.-~azt waa O thou our constant defender 24 afeq: O 
god Savitri (the sun) ar dure arent unto thee the lord of delectable 
treasures ura why €we ice tmplore alway for our portion Tas as 
in xvii. 3, p. 62, * ; 

Verse 4.—e: faa fe am Even that very wealth at waar 
uhich is thus honourable yer fre: wee: end prior to any accusation 
13 free from ency & wait: ZA and is held in thy two hands wo ask 
of thee. car wate eeq from << with affix wa P. 5-3-24 Tereng y 
mara: from sot with affix unre P, 3.22199, : 

Verse 5.—aawaey & 7d We that are thine who art in possession. ° 
o wealth sxita aa saat we shall by thy nrotection well prevail. 
Bere Te WA for altempting fp gaping. ee 





= weaacefeat [x wemey 
€ afe & ad a ae 
AAA TIRATAL UAT TY! 
Fat attr afafas 
aida & aaa ov fasiares i 
‘9 SAW TST Tear 
qed HT TAA TAT | 
aitar weart gy 
wmae safafean: sara: et 


week = Va win Vedic pot. Ist. pl. of a wae as if if were ‘a 
yerb of the Ist. conj. parasmai pada. = <TH from tH with affix ar, 
in the Infinitive sense P. $-4-24 warding aaa: | : 
Verse 6.— wat aga Those birds gaa: flying inthe air a fe 
wa sty: have not atiained thy strength 4 8%: nor thy power a wy 
nor are they up to thy wrath, # tar wie: @fafas qe: nor these 
wuters ceaseless in motion # 9 are sfaata spa nor can those blowings 
of ike wind surpass thy velocity. strata Pres, 3rd. pl. of & 
Matix the first vowel shortened in the Vedas. qq aa Siyana, ~< 
> Perse 7a “Tn the baseless firmament’ (Wilson) cra 
weu King Varuna yaee: of “ pure vigor” (Wilson) we <u holds” 
on high wwe ga the assemblage of hierays of light PP: wy his 
rays remain on high tending downwards safe ay wsi their base 
remains on high wa autateat: Baa: wy: may sensibilities or vitali- 
ties thereby become inherent in us (Comp. vi. 3, p. 20) waa qae- 
fetonted Sdyana. wea write awe qe. cea Urtafie 
Séyana, Fra: Fem. of @yirom fa wei Fae ogee Tae wR 
ware Sdyana. 


R Ware: 1] waacaf ear | 


© ued fe cat seus 
‘SANs UTAAAAT F | 
wae urer nfauraasa- 
Raval Eeafaufag oy 


Verse 8.—arent aau: King Varuna se fe ware gai verily 
© made the path wide ware for the sun AAT S verily for his moving 
tn succession WIR BRT he made a way in the footing-less or pathless 
firmament qiat sfwaraa for him /o set his two feet Sa @rarat 
weearfau: faa and now moreover nay he prove a reprover gf the 
, Aeart-piercing enemy. wat for wart | waa, wa xa with affix 
| #@ in the scnse of the Infinitive P. 3-4-9, sfwurad = 9f@ wr with 
‘affix aya in the sense of the Infinitive, P. 3-4-9. wat Vedic Aor, 
8rd. sing. equivalent to qarita i qeefrs: - geq+ fax: verbal gon. 
sing. from ay fawfa: The final vowel of the object lengthened 
afeeta efa afy afe wie afay gr P. 6-3-116 like wafra Bhatti 
li. 7, Sdyana suggests an alternative rendering of the first sentence 
in the second line of the Stanza, war woe ui wea wer WTI 
HtH Wer saqqad wfatreaed atrg This would indeed get rid 
of a tautology and be more consistent with the concluding sen- 
tence. Sunusepha, the reciter of the Mautra, while tied to the 
stake, might well say, “May Varuna who had madea path for 
the sun in the pathless sky similarly make a way for me by loosing 
my strands, and prove arebuker of the enemy.” In this case 
wat though Aorist, is to he taken in the Imperative sense, 
which is constantly done in the Vedas, P. 8-4-6 wefe wees 
fare: 


ge waacdfeat | [x went 


é wa & Tiss frase: TEE- 
gat mit gait we I 
aye Zt ferufe ae: 
ad fata: o qqnaa tl 

ye. Hat y war fafeata Tat 
wai ces Hefafeaa: | 
azanfa qeuw aaa 
faarandzar aaa i 


Verse 9.—<rava O King Varuna-wa & fast: wee hy medicines, 
or preventives of bondage, are of hundreds of thousands qafa: @ may 
thy good will to us wat miter ae become manifold and deep wee 
et farsi vere: bind down the ex il yenius averted from us far off 
in a distant region. wa faa ea saufa wea remit also all our 
sins that have been perpetrated. gafaé Vedic combination of - 
gate: % 1 werafiy Vedic Imp. 2nd. sing. wa here treated asa verb 
of the 8rd. conj. by Vedio license, ase emdifa wa y Sdyana. 
fatefa gad zat Sdyana. It seems to refer to the Zoroasterian 
Abrimen or Evil principle. ~ 

Verse 10,— aa war: Those stars 4 fafeara: var which ave placed 
on high wa @e4 and are scen at night qetaa feat Fe: are gone some 
where in the day wxanfa aang aatfa but the ceremonies of Varuna 
are unobstructed, Trarama Saat am Ufa at night by his command 

_ the moon goes shining brilliantly wat we eT wer aashy wea. 
feta: Sdyana. xx Perf. 3rd. pl. Vedic for zefut P. 6-4-76 
€cmn 21 frareuq frequentative of am or ami waasfa from <a, 
similar to era: in xxii. 18 p. 78. 


& spare: |T eaacafeat | ‘@ 


Qt wer Ufa cere dzata- 
BST NI THATAT Efafe: | 
SVMTAT TENE Irey- 

Ne AT TTS: ATT: 

92 afean afeat wenre- 
wee ar we a fa we 
qa tr aagEia: 

RT AAA TAM AVA FATA 


Verse ll.—aq a afta age aan Beseeching thee with 
. 4ymns Task it (my lite) of thee ae wre waar: afafe: the sacri- 
fleer begs it by means of offerings B@anre Aaa te afy O Varuna 
without slighting our supplication attend to our wants wave at aw 
ae wari: O thou that art so widely Praised, do not take away our 
(my) life. atu, FATHSRITG wamag tae witha ved Sdyana, 
wear: from &e ea 1 Ae: Aor, Bnd. sing. of ay quurfe aug- 
ment omitted because of the prohibitive particle avi @tfa Imp. 
2nd. sing. Vedic of a4,’ 

Verse 12, —afea wa aa feat This very eulogy of Varuna 
by night, this very hymn by day wei ars: priests told me wed Fas 
WE wise the same this mental intention disclosed wa: Ra: 4 wey ‘ 
wiita: hom Sunasepa called when arrested @: tt Faq: Bara qarg = 
may the same King Varuna release us. @a: warfawu Béyana’ 
FE ware: Sdyana. gen. sing. Fira Imp. 3rd. sing. by Vedio licens’ 

treated as of the 3rd. conj. like afer V. 9. wita: Vedio for 
wetter: 1 ara Aor. 3rd. sing. of 511 





ae waacafear | Ty weak 


43 Qa Rt wagelta- 
ferarfged Zaey Te: | 
BAe TA TeU: TAAT- 
feet seat fa gare NTA IU 
eg wa A Var aaa aarfa- 
Ta aHfrttae vfafer 
AIAMIARGT WAAT 
usaaifa fase: aarfa n 


| Perse 138.—ma: Ha: fe anfeat wera witta: Sunascpa, when. 
arrested, called on the son of Aditi, Varuna, fas %-9ey wer tied to- 
the three wooden feet or posts of the stake wf cist ew qe GwaqrA, 
May King Varuna release this one. fagra wear: Fraara wera may 
the irresistable god, understanding the fact, /oosen or untie the cord, 
eeu Opt. urd. sing. est with reduplication and treated as of 
the 2nd. conj. ; both by Vedie license. 

Verse 14.~a Sea: zau Thy wrath O Varuna wa Fae aarhar 
we assuage by obeisances qa QBfa: Bfafe: we assuage by sacrifictat 
offerings Mec TaaT TBAO resplendent and wise Asura aTt yang 
remaining here for our bencfil writs farwe: weifa slacken the sins we 
have committed, frewa: Aor. 2nd. sing. the omission of augment as 
in iii. ¢. 8 p. 11 and its subjection to reduplication by P. 3-1-48 
being both Vedio. It may appear somewhat singular that Varuna 
is addressed as “ Asura.” But it must be remcmbored that Asura 

> oF Ahura” is in the Zond Avesta an epithet applied to the prin- 
“eiple of Good,. in opposition to the principle of Evil. “ Ahura-” 


a meri: wNaTaTAT | g& 


ay syne aay Waa 
ware fq wat WaTa | 
wat aaatigal aa 
aaaaey Alay Wa 


HYMN XXV. 
e afefe & fain carn 2a sem Ae I 
fatafe ufa ufa a 


mazda is often addressed and spoken of only as “ Ahura” (Biceck’s 
Avesta ; ii. pp. 8, 9, 11, 18, 20, 87, &c.), Here in v. 8 the princo of 
Evil is reforred t> as “ Nir-riti,”’ not dissimilar in meaning to 
“ Anghra” the initial part of Anghra-mainyus, and Varuna is ad- 
dressed as the good principle or God under the style of Asura, 
i.e, “ Ahura.” Sayans, as we have seen, calls the one weeaat and 
here he construes the other wet, faz qquzite, “ competent to 
repel the evil.” . 

‘Verse 15.-- wa sad aan ait sare O Varuna, slackening upward 
the tie on our head wa aud wa faagura (Vedic Imp. 2nd, sing. 
of 3&4) looserting down that on the lower parts, the feet, and separating 
‘that which is in the middle part, release me war ay wife that we, 

O son of Aditi, wH wa aetae: being in thy ceremony without sin 
cafe wire may be for its integral completion. «fea Dat. sing. of 
@-fefe from @1 to cut asunder. wfzwa awtrfeare Sayana. 


RAY. 


Verse 1—ea aau O god Varuna aa faa fe & wa whatever 
indleed ceremony of thine 9 faatafa we have wnder a delusion ob- 


a wuacdfear | [¢ wean { 


2 aT a qua waa faster Cee | 
al FUaw Aye | 

8 fa aetna & wal ctl a dfed | 
abiiigeu date a 

8 ua fe x fanaa: wifa ae sea | 
ait a auaten u 






“y preted fed Farm: ger as many of thy creatures sometimes do ofa ee 
jday py day do thou complete the same ceremony. favtafa from 
éasin xxiv. 6. The final x is Vedic as in i, 7 p. 3 and in nu- 
erous other instances. 
Kerse 2.—ar a tree do not consign us ara wat fa trera 
_ bo slaughter under thy sin-destroying ire who has been justly offend- 
ed a WuTaTe HAF consign not us to thy indignant wrath. wae, 
wer: wowenites aa aafet Siyana, from wa with affix am 
Un. 3-30 erefeaat we 1 Chow: Aor. 2ad. sing. of cra4 fatter 
we from #e porf. part, in arvg the change of x into & is Vedic, 
. wurawy the same part of the verb. 
‘ Verse 3,—wetara For our relief aaa O Varuna 2 wa mf: 
fa Stay we knit thy mind with our hymns i. ., propitiate thee. <a: 
wa ® died as a charioteer refreshes his horse broken doun by 
istigue. ef'<d-from & to cut down. tafe Vedic from fea; 
"Verse 4.—% faama My wrathless tranquil mind wo GaP fe 
tures indeed ara: Cae to the desire of the rich treasure of life ae: 
waedh wy like birds to the viciaity of their habitations. we: Vedic 
for aay comparative or intensive (Vedic) of agHa 


Q spare 1] wuUaTa heat | ew 


y aa wate arar aaa ariel 
BAR MeTAs tl 

@ afgaaraaraia Aaat AW TET I 
yaaaTa SIGe A 

© Fat ar dat veda ieee oat | 
aq ara: aafza: | 

© Aq AAT YaAAAT SSM AMAA | 
Fer a YusHTas 


‘Verse 5.-—war wat er acne aetara When shall we be able to 
turn Varuna hither for our happiness aafaa endowed with strength 
at the leader SwaTs beholding many. The three last accusatives 
refer to Varuna. atrae Vedic for acara | 

Verse 6.— tam The two gods Mitra and Varuna being gra- 
cious, waaaTa ange co the sacrificer who has undertaken the ceremony 
ae Ta Ware Wr have accepted that very offering which is comnon 
to themselves @ wysea? they do not neglect it @aear pres. part. dual 
from Fa) ward perf. 8rd. dual of qa Gadi Ty@R: pros. 3rd 
dual of 9=% | ’ 

Verse 7.—Zer u: Varuna who knows Rat we the track of birds 
eaftaw yaat passing through the sky te ava: wafea: the same 
Varuna abiding in the sca knows also the course of ships watRa 
waksaferat aan: Sdyana. 

Verse 8.—aq wasa: Varuna having undertaken the ceremony 
knows We Frew waraa: the twelve months with their productions 
Fer ws wrsaraa knows also that (the thirteenth intercalary month 
or mala masa) which is produced over of tself. 


aq mnacdfeat | fy weed 


é 8 ae afaguawe TE | 
Far Fy seaaa 
(Qe fa GaSe yaaa TaU: URATAT | 
AAT Bag: Ui 
9g wat fearargat fafarat afer avatar | 
warfa ats wae ti 
ge wat faaret qaquifea: qual ATT | 
ww safe TACIT | 


‘orse Ge ar Tata Le knovs the course of the ita Bur 

WAY BTA extended noticeable and great, referring to the “ wind? 

ter 3 urea ho knows also those whe dwell above Aa aichtae 

Sdyana. 

Verse 10.— wane: wou: aaq: Varuna of excellent works accepting \ 

“the ceremony at Farvare has come and sat down TATE among ¢ the divin. 

progeny srarsara for their good government. Pg aq THATS 
Séyana, wavat ararsafaqa Shyana. ; 

‘Verse Ua: Fafsara Having learnt from him, ¢. e., Varuna. 
ufwumfa the sage dcholds faaifa wgat all marcels waif a WaT 
both those which had already been achieved and also those to be 
achieved Fafsare perf. part. ag of faa ara | 

Verse 12.—-w gag wtfeer Ile the Aditya of excellent 
monies, i. ¢., Varuna 4 Brel aca may he make us connected wah 
the good way Faarsi all our days wm ardfe satfcwa may he increase . 
our term of life, 8TH for atig t atfcra from 2 causal we 


R spate: waazefear 1 eg 


02 fawerht fered aca ae fafdist | 
ult watt far BRT y 

te 4 a fewfa feat a FEIN TarAT | 
a Qaaferaraa: 4 

YBa A arate waz wares | 
FAHTSUT | 


Re UCT H cif Haar mar a naaieg | 
Peteeaae | 


Verse 18.—aam: fara Varuna wearing ft fecmrd a golilen 
coal of mail ave fafast has covered his well-nonrished body waa: afr 
fatfet the brilliant rays spread around, Fecmg Vedic for fecurg i 
wa Impt. Atm. 3rd. sing. of #@ 4% tho augment omitted. faftay 
verbal from fufare streaqrewg: . 

Verse l4.—a 4 fafa faqa: whom malicious assailants do not 
assail & xT: Sarat nor the enemies oS all beings 4 4 af uaraz:, 
him the divine, Varuna, sir cannot touch fayyfa desiderative from 

aa 1 germ from ¥¥ with aflis qferay. efHaray: qrurs: Sdyana, 

: Verse 15.—s34 @: Who morcover ayaa Qa yr aR has on all 
sides created food for men wt quit and plentifully on all sides aera 
‘BALy aT especially on all sides for our bellies. waite wrytr | 

| Verse 16.—% Baa: ar afr My thoughts turn afler cant 
sawed destring him onichom are the sights of many aa a aeyat: 
we like cows afier their pastures Stara: aaa: Sdyana ge qaa asians? 
Lbid, ante: aaiss aa cabaaed fa Lhd, 


TA 


én. wracdfeat | (, womd 


yo Sa aerae Gear A MTT | 
yea aaa faa 


eh 


Ve AAA faneud eh taafy afa | 
‘art aa F fart: 

Re ae & cau ph eae Y SAT | 
TAAL BH tl 

zo vai fara AUT foam mg Tse | 
a arafa afa af 


Perse 17-4 trae aga: We two (thou, O Varana, and 
; mipsel) shall certainly again commune with cach other war @ wna 
WE since my prepared offering WA xa qaaq fay thou eatest gra- 
ciously like the sacrificer. . : 
Verse 18.-2W F fewest T have surely seen him who ts wor thy 
the sight of the universe aw cu aia aia TD have had a good sight of 
his chariot on the carth tat Sat & fac: he has accepted these my 
praises of Lim zw Aor. lst. sing. of =m augment omitted. zw © 
(ge in ti a. 1 p. 4A. afa aarat Bal Sdyana, aaa Imp. augment 
‘omitted. 
va Perse 19.—aau O Varuna, hear wi 24 this my call 
eq & waa and gladden me ihis day @t WARE araa desiring thee for 
my protector T utter praises Weep as iD siy. 5 p. 51 are& Pert. 
1st. sing. of 3 RNS 
Verse 20.-—a Bhat aratfa Thou ar! the illuminator, O thou sage, 
trae feae wre of the Universe, both of heaven and. earth @ aate 
fats do thoi thyself respond (or promise) for our fr vition of peace: 


 weyra: |] meuacukeat 5 ée 


“8a saa gate A fa at wee sa | 
satuaria sitae u 


HYMN XXVI. 
q afer fe fie vara oF | 
a At seat ast y 
2 fa At rm ate: war afag aafa: | 
ara fefaaat +: I 


mm and (what the Nighantu also gives) s# are synonyms for Marth. 
The latter is probably the root of “ Zamin.” arafa from ar me 
with affix afaq. 

Perse 2L.—ead a: art Our ojawill band wa aafeg do thou 
untic upuard wart fa Za our middle band (on the abdomen) do thou 
pull of sya qwatia the lower bands on the Jeet do thou cast down 
aitaa for our living, that we may live. sita with ¥ in the inlinitiye 
sense, wr Imp. — sing. of wad 


XXVI. 


_ Verse 1.—faiig O Agni, competent for the sacrificial ecremony 
wartaa thou cherisher of all Sood ata aarfa put on thy appurel 
a tim weqt ga the same thyself accomplish this our ceremony Ye 
feta for 4 which is from #4 marrow fai, comp. Hebrew Ay 
watered Tages: | afea Imp. 2nd. sing. Atman. of 
wa aia The insertion of xz is agreeably to P. 7- 2-35, 

Verse 2.—aet afaa qa O Agni, thou ever young or fresh fa 
We Sar atu: sit down our delectable accomplisher of ceremonies 
wafa: endued with glory fefawat aq: rest here lauded with illus 


yoo wmnaeafwar } {. weeny 


gm fe an aa forties’ | 
BRI BS FTW: | 
g ata aet feared aed far adar 
aig AqaT Bae | 
y Yar trace at age WaT a 
ear By Bat fat: 
€ afafe waar aa 24 24 aATAz | 
a eae Efe 


minating speech fa for fatte | fafamar aa: Sifhaat raat Shyana 
‘we: instr, sing. but not declined. 

Verse 3.—ana fyi Itouder unto mo as a father to a son 
tq: thou Agni who art delectable sig: wrasifa wae even as o 
relative renders to a ve lative war a@ and a friend toa friend. oR 
aa: Sdyana. 

» Ferse 4,.—Foareg: ae: fat: gaat May Varuna Mitra Avi iama, - 
consumers of the enemy mate matey come toour sacrificial layer , 
was: wer as they did to that of Manus wae Cen. sing. of wy4 1 
we serrate (Sdyana) from wv Unadi 2-113 ‘and 113. 

Verse 8. ei Sra: Thou vocaior, our superior or senior Way 
we make beer for this our protected ceremony sera | and Sor. 
thy amity to us CAT: Sy af fax: listen to these our pious hgans. 

Verse 6.44 faa fe wat wat Albeit by mears of consiant and 
extended offerings <4 Sa WMS we sacrifice to this and that god ie, 
rarious gods @ Ta, Baa “fa: the whole offering ts made even unio 
thee. @ for afai 


ene: i] waaedfear Kee 


© fiat ar ae fahren dz ata: " 
fren: waar az y 

© waa fe ad ena ehrt qa: | 
SAM AareSz | 

€ Sar a wadaiaed waite | 
fra: Gq wera: 4 . 

¢° fear? afafafcy anfag ay: 

WAT UT: wear aa | 


Verse 7.—fags a: wa Hay Agni be bropitious to us Fewafe: 
the nourisher Of all creatures Bray WE the cheery vocator a@w: and 
delectable Fra: ya: wy and may xe also being connected ivith the 
ewcellent Fire become agreeable to thee. 

Verse 8.—e@ua: fe zat ye a Since our Devas or illustrious 
Priests also being connected with the excellent Fire ar¥ ahHR held the 
delectable offering waa: ware ov being connected with the’ excelient 
Fire pray unto thee <arq: Saar was: Sdyana, awe wi arqae 
Sdyana. 

Perse 9.—aq a ay Now then let there be among us watet 
Semanal both anong immortals and mortals Fae: saga: mutual 
courtesies or greetings. 7 

Verse 10.—wit eee: 431 O Agni, son of strength fama wiafe 
connected with all fires <a oy accepting this sacrifice xe we and 
this address “aa: “qr: provide food for us at for war: Aor, 2nd, sing. 
Augment omitted awe wats gure Waist P. 6-4.75 Wer o9 Siyane~ 
voo. of aw:  Yahus” is a eurious word for a son—by a metathesis 
it is almost identical with the Greek tuos * byios.” : 


KeR wenazefear | [y wea ti: 
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y wa a eT aITad TAT aif AAT: 
AATAAMATTAT | 

2 TM a SF LIV VAITAT AN: | 
aig BUT TATA Ut 

2 a aT ZUSTate fa AANTMAT | 
ulfe wefafeara: t 


XXVU. 


Forse 1.—ar afd ae warfa: To salute thee, Agni, with obcie 
sances are we come ward Bertray reigning over sacrifices, refers to 
Agni, wa 4 aKa like @ horse with mancs. wed for afeg 
Pp. 3-4-5. 

Verse 2.4 at Gat HAST He, Agni, even he, the son of strength 
ay Waray coming often A gua may he be with @ farourable face to us 
Hyer VATA SWAT My hw prove a showerer of or desires, Wa8T 
Vedic for ww4: gen. sing. gaa awa gar Siyana Mert Perf. part-. 
we of fae P. 6-1-12 qa orery Agra. Waa Vedio optative 
in. the form of fre 1 

Verse 8.—a: frarg O Agni, all-pervading thyself 7: Farahe 
sare Us BTA ST BTS ST both from fur and near walra, waren: from 
the man that lovcth sin, Frag: Frawat aed ue te (Pray) THAT AS 
Sdyanc, waren Abl. sing. of Sure Verbal dexomiuative frora 
wa sin. Like from Sa from wae 14. 55 Pp. 51 and 23. 
19 p. 98. 


eae: waaedfear | UR 

8 Tay MAaTe aft Mat wae) 
ai Bq 0 Ara 4 

yoAT AT ae UTE ATG ATA | 

_ fren Feat aaa 1 

¢ fa warfa feaatar fadred sora att 
VAT STAT ache yi 

© Fae Wy BaAAT TAY a FAT: | 
a dat wadtira: 4 


Verse 4,—-4G O Agni i 3 Tata this very gift of sacrificial 
offering gara of ours mad waid and this fresh hymn Fay vary 
do thou annunciate amony the gods. waist Vedic for watats vara 
Aor, 2nd. sing. Augment omitted as in Iasi hymn ver, 10. 

Verse 5.— a ay aa Supply us wcay THT with supreme food 
i.e, celestial waray and with intermediate food, i. e., that of the 
eky, fea we: waa give us the wealth of the nearest, i, e., the 
earth. fica Efe Séyana, vey for wets | wre wianraey Sayan, 

Perse 6.—faaar afa faauratt O thou of variegated splendour” 
thou art the distributer of wealth faa waft sare qr like the dig- 
tribution of waters tn the ricinity of a river through its waves or 
streaming channels wwe sate Siyara Sy Zrgy BU thou imme 
diately pourest fruits of sacrifices for the offerer. 

Verse 7.4 1a ¥@ wa war Whatever mortal, O Agni, thou 
defendest in battles aaa % BAT whom thou exeitest in engagements 
@ amar WHAT: TH he will become the dispenser of ever-enduring Sood 





“hes waadcdteat |. [ey weaey 


c aface ave wim ame faa | 
mar syfer sare: a 
2.3 ai feradfawtgcg wea i 
fatifuwg afaat u 
go wUaTy afefasfe fanfan afsara | 
Bile Veta Sula | 


wat by transposition of vowels for era: Impf. 2nd. sing. of wat 
war: Teale Séyana Qnd. sing. Impf. of ay starter | 

Verse 8.-aema O thou of conquering power, afer qq Taat 
waw fad Wo one ean be an overthrower of my of these thy favour- 
ed sacrificers, ar: afa ware: his Jorce ts in high repute way 
Vedio for ara 1 

Verse 9.—a faaqife: He Agni, with all men attending him, 
waft with horses ae AAA ATH may he prove a deliverer from war 
faa fn eq afaal may he prove a granter of fruits with the sages, 
awe verbal uvtive of 

Verse 10.~axrara O thou that art arakened bu eulogies, we 
fafasfa enter this sacrificial ground fat fat afyaTs Jor the accom= 
plishment of sacrifice in behalf of thisand that person in tho shapé of 

a sacrificer. erat ezTy evita The sacrificer offers a beautiful oslogy 

unto thee, the terrible one. ae evlogy. Vhis word with its root 
aud derivatives is almost entirely confined to the Vedie age. It 
is now obsolete in that sense and means decrepitude. In the 
Bhatti it is used at least once in its ancient signification af 
gatn a sicfge aftae vi. 134 but it seemed so strange that the, 
celebrated scholiasts Jayamangala and Bharat Mallika themselves: 
took it in the sense of old men! Both say axfg 88: | : 


Rae: |] senacdfear | Roe 


Qt BAT ART afaaTAar yRa! YeRE: | 
fad area fertq t . 

Q2 a tat FF faxufagar: aq: ATG A | 
wae hTs SATS Nl 

U8 Aa AeA aa Baa 
AAT BHAT AAT Arf: 
aaa Qarvafe wenaa 
At sage: Waar efe Var: i 


Verse lla: wert afaara: Tr, Agni, great and boundless 
waa: wae staoke bannered” (Welson) and highly bvilliant 
fa’ arama a: feraq may he be gracious to us 8 for our ceremony and 
Jor food yafanra: fraaatsia: watchaa: tae Sayana feaq Imp. 
8rd. s. of Pefa. : 

Verse 12.—a: wafg: Ie, Agni, faxafa: the nourisher of alt 
creatures Sa Fa the herald of the gods Fax wry of great splen- 
dour, wiry a: ww: may he hear us lauding him with our hymns 
“Rare ca as a wealthy prince hears oulogists. Za: Carat wat 
Sqee: ule Sarai ga arstfcfa wa: Sdyand. 

Verse 13.~-aa: weg: Obcisance io the superior gods wa 
wate: obcisunce to the inferior gods WA yaw: obeisance to the juve- 
nile gods wat “arfstena: obcisance to the senile gods wena tary ate 
wmara lef us sacrifice lo the gods if we are able a at eta Sat O. 
gods, may I never cut down arag: #E the praise of the elder “Bod. 
carficat aaet ara eer: Sdyana. arefy Aor. 1st. 8. Atman. of sw. ° 
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q Fa Mal Vaqu Sagi vata Aaa | 
VYSAYATAIAGMSS TY: |i 

2 ae aifaa saenfyqae Bat | 
VARAQATATAAST AYA: | 

gay Aamaquad = fae | 
BHIAQA AAAS, AVY: | 

8 aa dat faana waitafaam <4 | 
VIVUYUAAAS AVY: | 


XXVIII. 


Perse laa wat wgaw: Where the stone with a wide base 
arg: wafer Grae becomes up- Lifted Jor cxpressing the soma juice 
veuagaat “the effusions cf the mortar” (Wilson) eta es ty 
wae: do thou own, O Indra, and swallow. area from : with affix, 
waq in the Infinite sense P. 3-4-9. qa (adieaaranaia Sayana), 
Vedic, perhaps for say 1 srera: frequentative (ae a) from waN 
to guip Imp. 2d. sing. V edie, ponultimate vowel changed into vw. 

Verse cami Wherein afanra wat are set two dishes for 
holding the juice et va sear like two hips wees, &e., as before, 

Verse 3.—aa ae, Wherein the (house) “ge Bat aT | 
furet repeats egress and ingress Saas, &e, as before. wre qeyt 
erat wena faded eres y wren sf fea pari atifa Siyana. 

Verse 4.—aa Wherein wat faawa they fia the chur: ning slag’ 
tanta afaae <a dike reins to restrain a horse squa, &., us before. 
afaaa Vedie Infinitive of au P. 3-4-9, 


wera: |) - wuacdfwat | . Zoo 


y afefs a ae we TqeaT aseF | 
Re/qued ag sraifay eet: y 

8 -Sa & 8 arena ater fa aarafag 
Wat Sala TAT By ATHATT t 

© Mat aATAAT aT war fasa: | 
wu xatutfa saat u 

G at al we aaa Wareafa: Sah: | 
Sara AYA I 


Verse 5.—aa Faate Alita saaee thon, O Mortar, we 
Re Ta art placed in every house Te qand 4 but here utter an 
astounding sound strat Ta ZefH: like the drum of victors. gant 
wfanta Oi opaaferya we Sdyna. 

Verse 6.—sa warad Moreover O lord of the forest (i. 0., the 
mortar whieh was made of wood) 4 wu <a cven before thee aTat 
faaita @ the wind blows indeed in a blast (by the rapid fall of the 
pestle) 9a: yew then, O mortar, BF Gia express the juice of soma 
ware was for Indra to drink waa for wa P. 3-4-9. 

Verse 7.—arasit O Mortar and pestle, ye éco instruments of 
the sacrifice every way arararaat ye two abundant givers of food an 
fe the same, your two selves, indced war fama: ply repeatedly 
aloud 8 <a like Inira’s pair of horses @aifa agar chewing their 
food fasraa: frequentative of ¥ Perf. 3rd. dual. Vedic = changed 
into at fafe feaae aa Styune. ayyat pres. part. dual of wa 
8rd. conj. ‘ 

Verse 8.—ar aaaat The same, you two lords of the forest, aq 


Rie weugcareat | (. wemrd 


€ Sfee want 1a afaa at es | 
fa Ofe aicfu ara 


HYMN XXIX. 
g afafe aa Aram aT Fa Hie | 


7 ase ves Away qhay Bea qavra 
2 fafaa arsirai oa wetaera <aaT | 
Rg a sz vas ers Yfay away qatag 


wer becoming to-day pleasing to sight wfa: Mreta: with handsome ¢ 
implements of the soma expression T3Tq aura ga do ye to make a 
sweet jurce for Indra. 

Verse 9.—fat war ara O priest, the soma remains of the two 
dishes SURE collect Ufat TER pour on the holy grass yfa faate 
Hr ate deposit in the cow-hide. qt loc. dual of wa from qa fo 
eat with affix @ Un. 1-81 afaafantrafa afsi forg a | air gen. s. 
of Wt 


XIX, 


Verse 1.—aa Strat O thou truthful soma-drinker, wa faa fa 
albeit wana: 4 GT we are as it were unnoticed or ill spoken of 
a dea gq me we but do thou, O Indra, muke us noticed are was 
uiza eyeg with thousands of splendid cattle and horses qaee 0 
thou lord of abundant wealth. wife pres, Ist. pl. final x is Vedio 
P..7-1-46 cari afe | 

Verse 2.—fafra arararaa wate O thou handsome faced and 
powerful conservator of food, wa Saar thy gracious acts are ever en- 


R are: 1) waacdfear | ee 


& fa area faye VRAIS | 

WIT a Fz key Tway yfery away Gata 
8 Wag a UA ag AT Trae | 

STA A Fz tee Teg Bley Away qatay 
y fag me aa aid UVa | 

WTA Se was ey ghey UeTY GATT A 
€ uaifa Feuer ge arat qarefy | 

WTA Tey wae Away Ahr Aeay qatay | 


during wg a: &c., as before. aita: wha Sdéyana. Vocative 
form Vedio like efca: for @ftaw in ili. 8. 3. p. 10. 

Verse 3,—fararay favenr Put to sleep or quiet the two female 
Messengers of death, lookiny at cach other we waaart may they 
sleep and not be acuke to mischief, Sq wv as before. get Imp. 
from 4 to sleep, Imp. 3rd dual, 2nd conj. 

Perse 4.— any a WowE: May those enemies sleep aay ET 
uae: O hero, may those our munifiecnt friends awake St og % as 
before. «aa: Nom. pl. munificent, beneficent atiay the reverso— 
hence enemies. , : 

Perse 5. xg wei O Indra, kill that ass yaad area wqar 
harping on that mischievous sader wig ¥: as before, aya waar 
wren farereqar arqr Siyuna, 

Verse 6.—~yenfa Fes aa: May the adverse wind blow 
weried SX gare Bfa_far mony passing the forest aq a 7 as before, - 
weifa for wags FSU Flewa Siyanu from ate) sarcreecer- 
BIRY Wartagreg: | Lustr. sing. of Berra) 


are sengcateat | [. wet 
© wa ufearst safe staat HASTA | 
sa ass daa tweay gfag aeay GataT 


HYMN XXX., 


Q ata ee fale ae ada: WANA | 
dfed fs efx a 
Raa al Waal aes a VAThATT I 
ug faa a Taa | 


Vorse T—at yfcaret wife Slay every defiant reviler BA 
anerat destroy @very one offering opposition, a yt &e, as before, 
ward acc. sing. vedic of aanerxt wat fear at ania vemaifa 
waar: Sdyana. 


XXX. 


Verse L—araraet: Desiring food cH #: ar fae Let us, O priests, 
saturate your Indra wamg afd the eminent performer of hundreds 
of ceremonies Tete wilh the soma juice fate war as one fills a 

- well, 

Vorse Qe UE (HT XY) TAA Who runs wito wa Taw 
wvtai even hundreds or more of draughts of te pure soma juice 
eed at aarfaci and chousands or more of the © distilled” (Wilson) 
soma fat @ «2 water runs into Jow lands, may the same Indra be 
gracious unto us. 


= Sears |] waa ear | WY 


RH oaea gfaw war were? | 
BYR AF WT SB ti . 

8 Wag A aaafe ata xq mfe | 
aefea Sree 1 

Y SIF Trarat UA fraser Se wer Ay 
fargface ezat i 

@ SEhAer a saasfarey ae waar | 
AA, TATA | 


Verse 3.—d wa The same hundreds and thousands of . 
draughts mecting together wary wf: for the hilarity of the powers 
Jul Indra wr fe we Bat thereby indeed in his belly Ba ee a 
large extension was held wae a like the sea, war fe qaaa Sdyana, 

Perse 4.—eyiy @ This soma is also Propared for thee dwafe 
which thou reecivest in full as thine own Hara: ¥a Wife as the 
pigeon does his pregnant mate a=: aa faa me Greed For that very 
reason thou acceptest our language. wafa ea BTA aay Sdyana, 

Verse 5.—cvarat wH Thou protector of wealth frare: He O 
hero thou that art borne in hymns, the burden of hymns we @ 
BF of whom such is the eulogy faufa: BE azar May thy Fortune 
be agreeable and érue. ; 

Verse 6.—arg: fast a waa Remain thou exalted for our pro- 
tection fara art waaa in this battle, O Satakratu, wae eo waa 
as to other matters we as two parties (yourself and ourselves) shall... 
discuss thei between ourselves. marae dual Imp. Atman of g ~~ 


RLR waacdfeat | . [TR eat 


9 MAAR saat TaANH TATA | 
Wala THAT I | 

e ar a mae waaefaniiwetaty: | 
arated At ea 

€ Bq vaataar ea qraufd at 
Ha ae far gay 

go a aal ae faeaIT WIA FARA | 

wiz aat aT 


Verse 7.— az Bri On occasion after occasion WH aa in battle 
after battle wara: as allies warwe we invoke Waat YR the very 
mighty Indra awa sor protection. 

Verse §.--ate waa a ea Tf only he can hear our call Wt wae 
ay he will surely come unto us wefetifa: wfale: anatie: with 
thousands of helps and provisions 77a in Fe} waa may be taken for 
Aor. 8rd s. without the augment. : 

Vers: O.--saeq Srae: From tho site of our ancient home oy 
saat I ayain call our heroic man Intra at gwd wy Sdyana. 
afasfa coming to a multitude of sacrificers see weravara sfearard 
Styana. 44 gi faat S@ whom, that is to say, tee, O Indra, T 
use before in ot r ancient home to inroke as our father. 

Verse 10.—fawarer quem wea O thou delectable of all, invoked 
by Pnany, our dew friend 781 thou Indra, the cause of our drelling 
aar faaraear ts Styana tw aed arMe fhe same, thee, we sunnii- 
cate afcex: in behalf +f our panegyrists, 


R waa: wascfear | RRR 


28 Bare fafnatat Grace: Braet | 
aa afsearaiat 1 = 
RR eT ae Sra: wa afar ay 
, Fa a Taretez | 
a tact a wre FF tg afaatsn: | 


Aaa afaraza | 
(8 ALY araleaare: Sawa wouter | 
WUT a WAT: 1 


Verse 11.—~raq: wa afar O thou drinker of the Soma, our 
dear fricnd, the thunderbolt-holder qs Faaaat eatat of us 
drinkers of Soma thy dovoted friends fafattat let ihe number of 
cows with large heads be multiplied. 

Verse 12.—aza Be it so tram: 9a afga O thou drinker of 
the Soma, our dear, friend, the thunderbolt-holder aur Bw make tt so, 
ie. grant wer a warta as we wish from thy goodness rad for 
our desired object vsiafe Ist pl. of ax 1 au Imp. 2nd. s. of af 

Perse 13.—-ayaTe HR Turdra being delighted with us Tat: a 
hil afenan: may our cows be Sraught with wealth and much strength 
yaw: wife: wea that we may be delighted with them getting Sood 
SMHe, BW = Fe PL 6-3-06 wearemarmencty L waite oe whom 
aft Stiyana qari isqamm Sayana, 

Verse 14.~-4a Brave Indra! SI ware may a god like 
thee, himself congenial cara being suppitcated by us 3 WI wi. 
bring and secure wre: to our DPanegyrtsts their wished for object” 
We HART a3 the uxie the wheels (of a car). aatm waiery: Sdya- 
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ars exactifert tr [ey wen 


CY Maes Rawaar Ra Afcaat | 
wate a waif: 4 
ee wafez: tyafatiaa 
aaa: wrrefadanta 
at fecre gaarar- 
vara: afaat BAY VASSTT Ut 
RO Whearqaraayar ald TAtTAr | 
Mazer ferwaa | 


na waft being a relative ag in xxvi. 3 p. 100. In Mandal vii. 83. 
1 and various other places qi is by Sdéyana rendered aqure | UT 
‘tr: antta sfaafa Siyana. from sz bnpf. 

fafa 2nd person for the 3rd. 

Verse 15,—ar aga: Such wealth as is feasible and desired by 
panegyrists gamet O Satakratu art sifceut that desire of our pa= 
negyrists ar we thou bringest to pass Bea WHEW: “as tho axle 
(rovolves) with the movements (of the waggon)” Wilson. sftat 


ard. s, wie aaaa faa 


‘was a ceremonial panegyrist, a choral hymunist. 

» Verse 16.—waa wat Repeatedly Indra faara warfa having by 
conquest wrested treasure from the enemy aaufg: by means of 
horses smacking (heir lips waty: wraatg: neighing and fouming ¥ 
eenraia ufear he the liberal acconiplisher of ceremonies a: Fexuca 
ware has granted us a golden car wa for cur acceplance. wate 
“arafg: waste: are all frequentatives. : 

Verse 17—efat warm O ye Aswin twins, owning mony 
horses TU WALA GWM Bret come with viands prepared ear O yo dese 


R wwe waacefear | WE 


te BATA fe at TM Taran: } 
was Biaaay i 

Re ETE Hela wat Tee TE | 
aft aaaqetaa 

Ro Re Ty: Hulhy yA aay saa) 

m aaa faarafc y 

ee aifea WAARAATSTITATT | 

aa a faa spate 4 


troyers of foos irra feceraa may our home become by your favour 
Full of cows and gold. It is eyraapy in the Sauhita with the 2nd 
vowel long, agreeably to P; 6, 3-131. . 

Perse 18.—ai ve The car of you two waratiraa: made ready: 
at once for both eer wway ts imperishable, O ye destroyers of foes, 
waar fr because, O Asiins, aye aa it moves in the air. 3 

Verse 19.—fa aaa: Ye two, O Aswins, have fixed @yTer aefa 
on the top of the indestructible mountain @% <4 one wheel of your 
car af at waa tad the other imoves about heaven. wate za 
farnfaqanmre Sdyuna. aeTTH aH | 

Verse 20.-—3a: wufea qual Ushas, thou immortal “goddess; 
Sond of praise wa aa wa what mortal can be equal for thy enjoy+ 
ment & waa faarafe whom canst thou abiain, O brilliant goddess. 
aufsa Vedic for wafaa | 

Verse 21.—-a4 fe Ga yamPe We indeed cannot comprehend 
thy nature @yaTa (in Sanhita for ware) ar atrara whether wear 
or far WH fat weft O thou “ diffusive, . many-tinted brilliant 
(Ushas)” Wilson, wart e Vedic Impf. of ay 7 


ae waacdfeat | [x HEH y 


ae a afwa ate aafrgfeates: | 
aa Ufa fa UIT O 
HYMN XXXII. 

q Maa Waa fre whe 
Sa Baran: fea: TAT | 
aa aa Haan farsarvar- 
sada AAT BTAEES: 

2 MAH Waa ATTRA 
afaqatat aft aufa aa | 


Verse 22.—eheu fea: Daughter of heaven! a wife: grate 
araifa: do thou come with those viands WH xfy faurey keep up wealth 
in us We for WATS \ 

XXXL 
- Perse 1a We Thou, O Agni, sea FET: wef: ware: bee 
camest the first Rishi Angiras Gt Tarai fara: war thyself a god, 
thou art “the auspicious friend of gods” (Muirp wa wa in thy » 
CEFEMONY BATRA HUE the maruts were produced Baa: wise fayqaraas 
intelligent in their works or abounding in intelligence wrsees and 
with brilliant looks or weapons. ; 

Verse 2.—a WH Thou, O Agni, v8 afecan: the first and 
best Angiras afa: and being wise withal Zarai afewufa we dost, ” 
hdorn the ecremony of {he gods every way fea frat waara thou art 

Pao neg al ornride arac: intelligent Fearat 





& pga: |] waacdfeat AG 


fagfaa ayaara Rfrt 
featar wa: aferar Feara® 4 

3 aH Tam Alafcaa 
sufaita gaqar fara | 
‘Brant Tet req 
SHAT HITAAAT ABT Far hi 

8 MAH HAT Maa: 
Ferat Far gant | 


having two mothers, i. e, produced Ly the friction of two pieces of 
wood wa: afaarfea arad thou iest every where in various ways for 
" the bendit of man whearhaa wfata: gare: Sdyana. ie 
Verse 3,— a wit saa: ara foam: Thou, O Ayni, art senior to the 
4ir wifata gage faret manifest thyself to the sacrificer with a 
desire for thé good performance of ceremonies wrtstat TE Heaven 
and Earth trembie at thy power tea WHR WIE thou hast undera 
taken the task of ceremony by thy election as herald as: #e: ae 
thou hast performed ceremonies to the adorable gods, O thou the cause 
of our getting a home, Samat wiaaReeaT Séyana wrcsitat wea 
ta xfa weaqrdifcta are: } wera waercwgs Siyana. eeqn 
Imp. from 99 5th Conj. ee feat az T awe | we: wary. 
Sarz 
; Verse 4.—aai Thou, O Agni, wae wraarng “ didst display 
\ the sky to Manu” (Muir) gered gad to Pururavas the good per~ 
Sormer of ceremonies earac: thyself being a still better performer 
Ww wa fain ofx WIS when thou art produced by the rapi¢ 






ws . snacdfeat | Ty eran 


mae afar wat 
wT Para Gat 
y MAR ca: fea 
BIAAy wate WareT: | 
a arefa ufcaer qazafa- 
Ranace fax arfaarafe u 
€ wan efaaacfa at 
aaafequiey fred fa ada | 


they brought thee to the East aruvt ya: and again to ihe West. 
ware: arg wee Siyana raw Paaweta Sdévana, . 

Verse 5.—a aq Bae Thou, O Agni, art the shoierer of de- 
sires yferiar the augmenter oj the substance of the sacrificer saree 
wate aaimg thou becomest Jit to be celebrated with hymns by the 
aaerificer with up-lifted ladle, a srett ufciz aaeeafa who knows . 
every way the completing offering and ritual vara: yy thou, O Agni, 
the one or chief supplier of food fam: =ifaarafa first iuminest him 
the sacrificer and then ‘he people or the lay congregation warg- 
dears: Sdyana. wifsarefa wa & QsraTa aaa fanaa: 7ST 
wifwarefe waa: warmed: Sdyane. 

Perse 6.—a “it Thou, O Agni, faafa cherishest or guidest 
efaerranfel at the man slipped out of the right path waa fazt to 
the rallying point of righteousness faq8% O thou excellent person, 4, 
tho (i, e. Agni) wecarat vfcaay wt in war acceptable to heraés- < 
raging all around or spreading on every side ewat on its avpraioh al 


friction of thy parents, the two pieces of wood et a ye wert 


2 ara: |] waaeefeat  - wre 


TEA Ufcraas ya 
eafataars vie ware: 4 
© @ AAR Bea VAR 
ad cafe wad feafe® | 
TRIGA GAIA saHA 
ae: aura wa ary aTa ty 
ca AT aa wad vari 
awe are aye MATa: | 
SUH AATTAT Aa 
Vararafadt grad a: | 


to close fight <afa: Feasts wae: dost even by means of a few weak 
hands destroy the many mighty. eet Bata weg aw Sé- 
yana from 44 affix afaa loc. sing. vedic with the case termina- 
tion omitted. sxcerar mG wasAS az Vedio. loo. sing. ufcaray 
ufcar waa wa Sdéyana. : R 

Verse 7.—# aH Thou, O Agni, 4 wa xafa upholdest that 
mortal 47 who resorts to thee for food waama wat in the exeel= 
Jené position of immortality fez fxF day by day a: avesre: the 


+ 


sacrificcr who thirsts swara saat for hoth births ar amis acy: 


thou suppliest to that sage way: se % both happiness and food wer 
as before saq wanfa | 


Verse 8.—a wi wart: Thou, O Agni, being praised or prayed >. 


we waa wast for grants of wealth unto us and are wate do thou 


provide us. with offspring of good repute as performers of ceres© 


Re wuacefeat | (t word 
ead aan free 
ar 2a Vawaata Safa: | 
aqeerty wafay area 
a wary aq faatrfae y 
go aan WAfaed fornia 
aed TIS AAA FA 
a aT Ura: Usa: FT aefau: 
gat afs sama hi 


monies WTR WA we shall augment our works or ceremonies W48t 
waa by means of newly obtained offspring ararefaat O Heaven and 
Earth, Za: wat wt do ye with the other gods protect us WTET wie 
acta gaa Sdyana. 

Verse. 9.9 waazy “ Irreproachable Agni.” (Wilson) a fait: 
weve. thou art about thy parents,Heaven aud Earth €43 srefe: 
thou art vigilant among the gods @ aTeA SA waite awake thow. . 
as our body-begetting (son-giving) god sfaa: 4 areca and be thou 
intelligent and gracious for our minister @ Bara thou, O blessed 
Agni, 7g fra Gifae hast. sown al! wealth for the sacrifice Srfa¥ vedic 
Perf. 2nd sing. from #4 1 ; 

Verse 10.—a# aa vata: afy Thou, O Agni, art gracious & 
fan: thou art our cherisher TTA thou art the cause of our 
terms of life wa onam Wi we ure thy relatives, i. 0. of thy household 

wre wife date GAL wai freasures in hundreds accompany 
thee, thow illustrious hero and maintainer of rites | aefem they 
“aecompany thee by thousands wena O thou unassailable Fire. 


R WaT |] wenacdteat | BRE 


Qt RIAN LaAAMyAas 
Vat sae fasfs 
ZUARRRIIA WAT 
Faquryat are SAA 

2 wt AT ae aa 2a urefa- 
AMAT va ag Fz | 
aT MH WAT WTA 
wfatd tana we 

Qs. Re asga UyTAt- 
sfatara SATa Tae 


Verse Wat 4a Thee, O Agni, wad Zar warea The gods 
formerly made wy ara as faaft a human-shaped general of 
' the human king Nahusha vet @nax was wryat they made 
Ils the instructress of Manus faq: ae Ge Hay mrad when the son 
of my father (i, o. of Hiranyastupa, the author of the hymn) cus 
torn. avat Dat. sing. used in the genitive sense agroeing with 
ABTA ‘ . 
Verse 12.—aG &a ary O Adorable ged Ayni, Sm argfe: 
wat cy Do thou by thy protection defend us who are weallhy art 
wt and our bodies i. e. sons too arat wat afta thou art the defender. 
of the cattle aay ATA which appertain to the son of my son BTqw4 
SAU: We WA who ever keeps assiduous to thy ceremony. 
Verse 13.—ai wi Thou, O Agni, eat awe: art a protection to 
ihe sacrificer wat: @fa tera and being contiguous to the undisturbed 
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AAR wauacafeary [x meaty 


UM WTavaweaa yas 

aittaaid aaa qari Fu 
Qe Man VENETE TIA 

aie azaw: wi ante aa | 

are feaafaeae faat 

w Ura fer fein faget: u 
ey man Taaefad at 

aaa ae ufcafa farac: | 


ceremony MATA VAS blazest with thy four-sided flames a: waza: the 
sacrificer who supplies the offering aeata auras for thee, harmiess, to 
thy sustenance Ye: fara wR even the mantra of the reciter wast 
watta a that thou desirest in thy mind. 

Verse 14.—4 BH Thou, O Agni, are wa tae: oH the excel- 
lent wealth, coveting wavtara araa to the long reciting priest ware 
‘aa that thou. desirest for him that he may get it wafa: ewe faat 
thou art called the eminently intelligent protector anna Fra even_of 

ithe feeble sacrificer needing support we 3 wife fazex being highly 
‘monversant with all things thou teachest the inexperienced minister 4 
few: and teachest him on the cardinal points too. area asin p.10. 
wee atts Rae wana | we asa WT, Ble | arse 
~ Sdyana, , “ 
os Perse 16.—a at Thou, O Agni, afcarfs farga: dofendest altor 
‘spether and on all sides saaeiwe AX the man who has paid his’ fee 
‘to the priest Wa x ad like a coat of mail well sewed @rzawm BW 
“gar he who possessed savoury food at home Wraera becomes a source, 


8 gana: J WUaeifeat |: atid 

wTgae At Tee VrAe- 
sitaarst ura Strat fea: 

ag ERIae wefe Hat 
A SAAT BATA TTT | 
sife: feet mata: Great 
winva fread 

WO Aqued safaceefatt 
safer waaTsy | 


of pleasure to guests Maarse wHA and offers animal sacrifices & 
waar faa he comes a sampler of heaven we from faa ‘wer from we 
with affix wfra | 7 _* 
Verse 16.—a% O Agni, vat weft Mas a: Forgive us thig 
iyury tt at y aate Zura and that we have come this way 
From far deserting thy service wifi: fat safe: Araartt to minige 
trants of the soma thou art ever accessible and cherishing and atten=. 
tive wie: fa wefama warrai thou art the accomplisher of ceremonies. 
and graciously manifestest thysclf to mortals (or makest or ordainest 
Rishis for men) weft feat Sdyana Wes Causal we Aor. 2 ‘alle. 
emission of augment Vedic wfraa <waaret wafereaa sera wate. 
tak: Sdyana. “ent 6 
Perse 17a afre wey O pure Agni, thou that movesé. 
‘about waa wR aie yo foward the heuse in the land of diving | 
Séorifices way a like Hanus who goes to ihe place of ceremoniée._ 
“Woreq aa like Angres wafraa like king Vayaté qeaq and'ge 


ars weaaxdtwat) [, wemrd 


A MPS TUT SA IA- 

Ar aTata afeta afa s fae u 
Ro VAANH ABUT TEVA 

Wat at wa waar faer ar 

way Ref sel Baa 

“at AA TAIT ARIAT | 


HYMN XXXII. 


¢ exer a Tene 9 ard 
aifa watt Walia asi | 


our forefathers of yore SITS eq at bring the divine persons STATE 
afets scat them on the grasslayer fa @_ fra and offer the agreeable 
odlation. 

Verse 18.—a% O Agni, waa want by means of this prayer 
arewe do thou thrive waa waR which we hace made to thee wat a 
“according to our ability” (Wilson) frer at or “ according to our 
knowledge” (Wilson) wa safe sara and do thou lead us afar: 
to much wealth wast a: “endow us” (Wilson) gaan arsramr with’ 
wisdom fraught with food afar: agantaaat ry Séyana, Fer 
for vatas} 

XXXII. 


Verse 1.25 4 arate ware. Irepeat at once the heroisma- 
of Indra uta ware santa wat which the thunderer did of yore 
awa wie the siruck Ahi (the serpent) aq wa: wag then he troubled 


8 gare!) aaa wat | ARS, 


awafenarTe 

OT aRaT afsad warat 4 
2 weafe waa fatrard 
 RATa ast weed acer 


* 


aa <4 Vag: AMearat 

WH AYTAI HATIG: 
8 wraNtisewla Ba 

fragaafrarqra | 

AT Aaa ATTA as- 

aeaa DIATANT AT 


the waters ¢ wfawa agar qaarat he broke forth the torrents of the 
_ mountains st Aor, of ay Augment omitted P. $-4-75 as in p. 
12.) seu saeasiter aets Siyana. : e 

Verse 2.—weq ate waa faferia He struck Ahi sheltering 
himself in the mountains wer a wi ay aaa Twastri made for 
fim the celebrated thiivaer-bolt arms <a Baa Like cows to their 
calves BRRIAL GH wag way: BIG: the flowing waters rushed with 
peed to the sea, wes aarR Sdyana. 

Verse 3,—esraare: qetita Sri Lustily he took up the soma 
faargarg saftag wae he drauk of the libation in the three successive 
sacrifices Men waar Maghavan (Indra) accepted arag we the misq 
sile thunderbolt wey vt summit @etai he struck this Jirst-born of - 
serpents. The three successive sacrifices are safaea arent and | 
wrudia) The final qin yaast is not an index of the Feng 
“It is agreeably to P. 6-4-41. ; 


RE wrazafedt | Ty wera 


Q afezreenaamaelar | 
arafaarafaar ta arat: | 
Brgy AAMT - 
ardtat wy a fae fafact a 

y aeced wsat Safaxt 
FAW AAT FAA | 
muta afar fazaat- 

fe waa worg et U 

€ sarge gag om fe ae 

ABAT afaaTaasty | 


Pnsatoen a OR aya When thou, O Indra, struckest THa=* 
gett the first- born Wofscrpents BTA TS afaan then imm ~ he 
dissolvedst fant Sa wrar the delusions of the deluders 00.54 
eran then producing (i. @ imanitegieg) the sun at gard and the 
sky and dawn aerar thenceforward 4 fay fatam thou didst not find 
wy the enemy, he having been annihilated. “ 

Verse 5.-— eee cacy Indra struck Vritra waat ad much 
obscuring the fiekd and a stump without arms. waw Hear aaa by 
means of his thunderbolt and with much slaughter waify ca gfet 
aifaeam like trees felled with trunks cut off by the axe afe: waa 
Ahi lay sara sferm: prostrate on the earth We fanata ae ‘ 
fezam for feaquifa Pass. Past Part. of 7q 1 

Verse 6.— eae: warer xa The foolhardy Vritra, as if he ‘was 
matehless in fight Wye. is defied forsooth ware the great hero 


wae: |) wadeefea le. qe 


| TAT e waft aaa 

& wate: fafag TaN: 

© WUTeeaT BATS xz- 
are aaafy erat sara 
Nar aft: ofaata gaa 
FRAT SA BAAY A: | 

© ag a ftaagqar wart 
AaTeeaT ala Baqra: | 
ufagen afer waifreq 
aratafe: egastttya: 4 


Andra gfaand weshts He over-turner of many and disperser of many 
foes at aEMTG did not escipe BA waft aarat the stroke of his 
(ludra’s) slaughters earan J fafos way: the foes of Indra drop- 
‘ping dead pressed the rivers WATT At: Séyana. ‘ 
Verse7.—ama sea: Without fect, without hands era 
ay he desired an encounter with Indra wey ataarF over his head” 
an saa Indra séruck gaat: afy: afaard aye like an impotent 
man affecting the appearance of masculine vigor Get BE mutilated 
in many limbs a: awad Vrifra lay prostrate. : 
Verse 8—aaar mari Him there lying on the ground: 
wareeer ae the waters gaddenring to the mind wirafin passed 
peer 9e a Fay Like @ river over ita banks broken through mq: fom 


gee MTATUTTAT | (, wem 


€ ARTI AMAA. 
HI wea wa AIHATT tt 
VAT BTUT FA WA- 
Vy WA AeA a BAe 
go sfavaarfaaaanat 
auial aa farsa wt! 
a fa fa ateret 
Oe aa aialezry tl 


ea fear wifawa whatever waters Vritra had enclosed by his might 
while ving arsiate arya aya under their feet Ali became a 
reposer WEA: Wh: WA WE WATT BAF | Sayana. 

i Perse 9 arareaat auaq wayat Lhe mother of Vritra had 
her body brought down <7 WA “wa aq: sere Indra struck his 
deadly weapon below her Siti & arta, the mother was above Wet 
qa: the som was below era #4 Dénu (the mother of Viitra) lay 
weagt a wa: like a cou with her calf. Baqat BF gat ean 
a 

Perse 10.—arerat = In the midst of waters afassttat 
rafatecat never still and without a fized abode i.e. always lowing 
fated WOE wa the body of Vritra was placed fad nameless, or un- 
recognized fracfa wre: the waters flowed over tt Tama? WTA, 
“Tnitra’s foe was lying BX aa: in the deep darkness of the loug sleep. 
farms namiolese and unrecognized, because the waters had sc covered 
* him that no trace was lef, 


R Bare yy nace | URE 


Q2 eTevalifetiqn afae- 
faret ia: fea ara: | 
aul fruntafed aenit- 
Sa FUT GW ASNT | 

Qe wal attr saafez 
BE GT WaTEea WH: | 
WHA TT Usa WT ATa- 
FATES UAT ae AYA 


Forse ll—aravat ara: The waters of whom the Destroyer 
wae the master afeitran guarded by Ahi afaoa fasar remained 
resirained abut <a ava: like thé cows by Panis ant fat the waters 
way of flowing ax atafed mite which had been closed €4 BEATA 
Indra having killed Fritra TH STH FATT opened the sume waters.’ Tt 
secuis Vritra had for some purpose turnedghe channel of come river, 
obstructing its natural course, perhaps, as Cyrus did in a later aga 
at the capture of Babylon. ; 

Verse 12.—x% O Indra FH WUT BIT aa: thou reckonedst that 

as @ horse hair aa Sa wa which that one Deva Vritra @& a TET 
struck against thee with his missile aaa a thou recoveredst the 
cows by conquest ra: Grd thou conqueredst the soma @arest: salary 
thou releasedst the seven rivers oF for flowing in their natural 
courses. ewa Vedic Infinitive of @, Vritra is here called the “ona 
Deva,” probably as a reflection against the Iranians who called ° 
all the chiefs of the Indian Arians, “ Devas” or demons. But aa 
‘Tndro’s triumiph over Vritra wag admiitedly a common service fo - 


fches, and tho Iranians themselves sang the praises’ 
rothragna,” the Indians administered to them a gentle rebul 


eulxanians’ own act showed that Vritra, the:common fo 
itily. the one demon, and that the common benefactor, Tag 
dota Deva tn-the sense of a demon. 
Verse 13. <a fran Him neither lightning =. wuge Fae 
f ould hinder wat fas fact nor even the outpouring 
ner even the thunderbolt wa TH 
gare fought Sa sacha: wat Faisal 
aghavan ed all other tricks of the wily. 
ry of Seale ust the wholo story of Vritra was an 
nitying a grateful shower of rain by thunder and light 
ltry drought, @ppeats inconsistent. ~ 
al eee thunder, lightning, and 


Have béen. achieved by conquest over hit. 
oe =e co Whom, O Andra, could: Voi hive 8b 
if Abd ve wat ak when ‘in 
. ae 
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A Quarter Century 
MAHOMEDAN LITERARY SOCIETY - 
OF CALCUTTA, 


4 RESUME OF ITS WORE 





FROM 1863 To 1889. 


Tax Mahomedan Literary Society has now completed the 
25th year of its existence. Started under manifold disadvantages 
and difficulties ata period of ignorance and depression, it hag 
successfully for a Quarter of a Century weathered the vicissi« 
tudes and anxieties of a period of constant changes. Amid the 
ephemeral products of this tropical land of rapid growth and 
sudden collapse, surrounded by the wrecks of s0 many promising 
institutions, it has enjoyed a comparative longevity, and we 
cannot be too grateful to Divine Providence for the kindness 
which He has vouchsafed to our efforts, This Anniversary seems 
&@ proper moment to indulge in a retrospect, to recall to mind 
our past coadjutors and friends who have dropped on the way 
or passed out of the land, to do justice to -survivors, and to 
offer encouragement and guidance to future workers, It has not 
been the practice of the Scciety-to publish Annual Reports, so 

. that a retrospect of the kind proposed will be a work of spacial 
importance and interest, ‘ 

2. The condition of the Indian Mussulmans could not be 
and has never been ignored by the Statesmen who founded and 
have sustained the British Empire in India, Although the 
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“Mahomedans ‘ate numerically inferior to the Hindus, their 
_ political importance wae more than proportionately greater by 
Tenson of the fact that the sceptre of authority passed into 
British from Mussulman hands. The house of Timur was in 
~‘pame Paramount over the entire Indian Peninsula, and oyer 
Jarge provinces like Bengal, the actual authority ‘to whichs, 
British succeeded was wielded by Mahomedan Govern 
amore or less nominal allegiance to - the Peacock e 
Delhi. Naturally therefore the Mahomedan population s 











dominant and the condition of society, in its administrative age 


pect, mainly Mahomedan. The Statesmen, who were the pioneers 
of British power inthe East, early perceived the necessity of pro- 
viding special means for the education of Mahomedans, as the 
* majority of the officers and men then employed in the Administra- 
tion of the Country were Mahomedans. The Calcutta Madrassah 
or College for Mahomedan Oriental Learning was founded by 
Warren Hastings more than a hundred years ago. Sixty years 
“ago, under the directions of Lord- William Bentinck, an English 
Class was opened in that Institution, and more than forty years 
ago, the basis’ of English Education for Mahomedans was 
widened by the establishment of an Anglo-Arabie Class in the 
same Institution, 
> <§. “Notwithstanding all these endeavours the Education of 
Mahomedans throughout this- period fell into a continnous 
decline and the state of the Community became more and 
more depressed. As the Administration, in the course of its 
development followed English prototypes and precedents, a khows 
ledge of English Laws and Literature beeame more essential as & 
qualification. for high public employment. The Mahomedans 
imbued ‘with the glorious traditions of the past—political as 
well as literary—neglected to avail themselves of the Special, 
Tnstitutions intended for their benefit and to make themselves 
_-proficient in the loarninig which was being introduced to India 
#hrough the medium of English. Apart from reasons of & 
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sentimental character, there were other practical causes, which 
placed the Mahomedans at a disadvantage og compared: with 
their Hindu competitors. As a general rule, the Mahomeday 
valned his Religion more than his ‘secular instrnction, Conse. 
quently Mohomedan students refrained for some time from 
joiuine in tie Competition of the Public Schools and thus 
Placech themselves under a disadvantage from the beginning ; 
and geen, then, a8 schools in these Provinces in general were 
formerly Situated, the Mahomedans were obliged to carry on 
Parallel courses of Studies—one at home in Arabic and Persian, 
and the other in English at school, The Edneation Department 
Was olficered by non-Mahomedans, and thore did not exist any 
organisation of a public character which could discuss the 
disadvantages under which our ¢o-religionists laboured, and sug 
gest means for their removal. 

4 This state of affairs forced itself on the attention of a 
Mahomedan gentleman, who had himself studied in both the 
Arabie and English Departments of the Caleutta Madrassah, and 
had, after a short period of incumbency ag Anglo-Arabie Pros 
fessor in the same Institution, been Sppointed in 1849, to be a 
Deputy- Magistrate and posted in Caleutta, For many years, this 
gentleman, in his individual capacity by personal persuasion, 
arongst his Community and by earnest and timely representas 
tions to. the Authorities, did his best to advance the cause of 
modern education amongst his Co-religionists, : . 

5. The time indeed had.come for the Mabomedans to make 
efforts to improve their Position, The abolition. of Persian ag: - 
ghe Court language in 1836, had inflicted a serious blow on 
Mahomedan interests, The abrogation of the Mahomedaa 
Criminal Law by the Promulgation of the Indian Penal 
Code, was the final stroke which anuilulated those interestg, 
Mahomedan officers and practitioners throughout the country, 
who had enjoyed a distinct advantage -in the administys.. 
tion. of Criminal To 1 - 
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Mahomedan Preaapts, were at once placed at great’ disadtines 
tage“in the discharge of those duties by xreasoti of. theif: 
ignorance of the English language. “Phe advantaga of theirs 
Pind competitors versed in English was proportionately inerens-- 
‘edy and their success had its natural effect upon the question of; 
employment in public offices. mee 
6. In 1863, Nawab (then Monulvie) Abdool Luteef Khan 
Bahadur conceived the idea of atousing the Mahomedan Commu-: 
nity into literary activity and public spirit by establishing 4: 
Seciety, where ‘Mahomedans might meet for intellectual enlighten- 
ment and social intercourse. The idea was communicated to,: 
and approved by, several of the most learned and influential 
members of the Community, and with their co-operation @ 
Meeting was convened at his house on the 2nd April 1863): 
attended by a large number of ihe most respectable Mahomedans 
of the Metropolis under the presidency of the late Moulvie 
Mahomed Wajeeh, the Head Professor of the Arabic Departmerit 
of the Calcutta Madrassah—the most learned Arabic Scholat 
of his day and the acknowleged head of the learned and res* 
peotable classes of the Mahomedan Community in Bengal. At 
this, the first Meeting, Nawab Abdocl Luteef Khan read a Papert 
in Persian, on the advantages cf such Meetings for the purpose 
of impaiting useful information to the better classes of the 
Mahomedan Community, who were mostly unacquainted with 
the English language. “Moulvie Mahomed Abdoor Rowoof; 
Head ‘Translator in the Indian Legislative Department, and 
his Assistant, the late Moulvie Abdool Hukeem and the Venagable - 
Chairman also read Papers on the same subject. The business 
of the day concluded with the reading, by one of his pupils of 
‘an interesting and instructive Lecture, composed by the Venerable 
Chairman himself, refating some of the Doctrines of the 
Wahabis. 
7. This Mceting was an unqualified success and aroused 
reat deal of interest in the minds of the Mahomedan genthes 
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men present. A new departure had been made and thé pathy 
of sttodess ofened to-the cultivation of new methods of thought’ 
long néglected by the Community, : 

8. A great deal of this success was due to the coutitenance’ 
and patrodage of three worthies, long since deceased > Moulvid 
Mahomed Wajeeb, Kazi Abdool Baree and Moulvie Hafiz Ajeeb ~ 
Ahmind, who were respected by the entire Mahomedan Com: 
munity, as the most learned and pious men of their time,—and 
to the untiring zeal and unflinching devotion, manifested hy: 


‘Moulvie Mahomed Abdoor Rowoof, the Jate Moulvie Abdobl 


Hukeem, and several other géntlemen, 

-»% On the 18th May following, the Second Meeting of the 
Society was held. It was very numerously attended and severak 
Discourses on such useful subjects, as the Uses of History, the 
Origin of Newspapers, Commerce, Arts, Agriculture and Ged4 
graphy, &e., &e., were read. The unexpected popularity of these 
two gatherings, lea to the holding of Monthly Meetings, which 
were equally successful, The Fifth Monthly Meeting was held 
on the 7th August, when a Lecture was delivered in English — 
by Mr. F. G, Teale, then Assistant Director-General of the 
Telograph Department, on Electricity and the Electric Te elegraphy - 
illustrated by. experiments, This’ Lecture was interpreted 
to the audieuce, by Nawab Abdool Luteef, sentence by sentence; 
in Unrdoo,, for the benefit of those unacquainted with that | 
language, aud was very highly appreciated. The pext 
Meeting was held on the 6th October, at which, among several 
Papgts, read by different Mahomedan gentlemen,. on divers 
subjects, one was on Patriotisin and the Necessity of promoting 
Knowledge in India, delivered in Persian, by Sir (then Moulvia) 
Syud Ahmud Khan Bahadug, K.C.S.1., then Principal Sudder 
~Ameén of Ghazipore, who happened to be in Caleutta, on bp 
first visit. The Tenth Monthly Meeting, was held on the 
6th of May 1864, at the Medical College ‘Theatre, in which a 


Lecture. on Combustion was delivered by Dr. Kanye’ Lall 
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Dey, Rai Bahadur: and if was attended. by aBout S00 Mahos: 
_medun ‘gentlemen of. the. Town and Suburbs of Calcutta.: 
Several European and Hindu gentlemen, favored the Mectings 
with theie presence, and among others was the late lamented 
Mr, J. P. Norman, then Officiating Chiei Justice of the Cal-: 
eutts, High Court, who also kindly teok part in the proceedings. 
+ 10. On the 30th May 1864, at the First Aunual Meeting,. 
Rales were framed for the conduct of the Society’s proceedings; 
and a Committee of Management and Office Bearers appointed. 
Moulvie Mahomed Wajeeh was elected President, and Kazi 
Abdool Baree and Moulvie Hafiz Ajeeb Alhmud, Vice-Presidents, 
and Nawab Abdool Lateef Bahadur, c. 5. E., Secretary. Thus 
the Society assumed a definite shape and method. The office of 
Patron of the Institution was kindly accepted by the late Sir 
Ceci] Beadon, the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal. 
», LL. The founders of the Mahomedan Literary Society had, 
from the very outset, another object in view, viz., the promotion 
of social intercourse and interchange of thought among the 
different Communities of Her Majesty’s subjects. To carry out 
this object in view, the First Grand Conversazione. was held 
at the Town Hall on the 18th March 1865. The attendance 
was very large. About 2,000 geutlemen wore present, the 
- majority of whom were Makomedans. The elité of the 
Earopean, Hindu, Parsee and Jewish Communities were. also 
present. . His Howir the -Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, with 
his Staff and a number of Government Officials graced the occa+ 
sion with their presence. This Conversazione ‘on such a grand 
scale was the first of its kind ever held in India, and elicited she 
warm approval of the Press. | 
12. The Second Conversazione, held on tha 6th March 
1866, was hovored Ly the august presence of His Excellency 
the Viceroy, the late Lord Lawrence. 
138, The ‘Third Conversazione was held‘ on the 2nd March 
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“Beadon), His Excelleny the “Viceroy took “occasion, at this 
Soiree, to express his hearty approbation of the efforts made 
by Nawab Aldool Lateef, in the cause of general and 
Seientitic Education; and as ‘a snitable token” of His 
Excelleney’s approbation of the Nawab’s services in this 
‘good cause,” awarded him through the Government of Bengal 
‘a set of the Hneyslopedia Britannica, with an Autograph 
Tnseription to the effect, that these books were pre 
sented to bim “in recognition of bis services in promoting 
‘Native Education, especialiy the Edueation of those, who like 
Himsel£ belong to the Mahomedan Religion.”: This reward was 
‘supplemented by a Gold Medal from His Honor, who also’ pré- 
-sented it for “his services in promoting Education among tha 
Mahomedans of Bengal? In forwarding the above, the 
Officiating Secretary to the Government of Bengal (the present 
Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, Sir Steuart Colvin Bayley, 
X.0.8.1.) was dirceted to say that, “by founding the Mahomedan 
Literary Society (a Society which now comprises nearly 500 
members, and has become the parent of similar Societies in 
other places), you have snecessfully led the Mahomedans, not 
only af Bengal, bet of India generally, to look beyond tk, 
narrow bounds of their own system, and to explore those ace’: 
anulated treasures of thought and fecling which are to be four. 
embodied in the English Language ; while by your active az.: 
reasonable interposition on many occasions, you have Jed them 
form a just concoption of the policy and intentiots of the Gover - 
ment, and to express their opinions freely, not only «i° 
questions of Literary and Scientific interest, but on those affee“ 
ing their own social and political condition and the gener! 
welfare of the country.” The Government also considered thes 
“fa still more gratifying reward’? of the Nawab’s exert t» 
eonsisted “in the desire now shown by the Mahomer \. : 
Bengal for the acquisition of scund and useful knowleive. 


their growing appreciation of Modern Science sad the, ahd 
La « a 
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wf the Wastern Nations.” Phe letter closed with the following . 


‘complimentary Paragraph enumerating the good work done by the 
‘Nawab—‘ In this way, you have materially promoted a good 
understanding between this class of the Community and their 
Ralers and fellow-subjects ; and, so far as the present altered 
‘atate of fecling is owing to your active and liberal exertions, td 
“the judicious exercise of your influence, and to the force of your 
example, the Licutenant-Governor considers you entitled to the 
‘gratitude of your countrymen and the cordial acknowledgments 
of the Government.” 
14, This Conversazione of the Mahomedan Literary Socie- 
-t4y has ever since been repeated yearly, without fail, and 
shas been honored by the presence of successive Viceroys, 
‘Lieutenant-Governors, Commanders-in-Chief, aud other eminent 
‘anc. exalted Officers of the Government. Year after year, fresh 
. efforts have-been made to secure the co-operation of both Euro- 
pean and Native gentlemen interested in Scientific subjects, and 
sume of the newest and most attractive Instruments and experi- 
ments in Physical Science and Chemistry have been exhibited. 
Special attempts have also been made to present at the Cou- 
versazione the latest discoveries in Science and Art made in Eu- 
rope an] America. His Royal Highness the Duke of Edinburgh 
* attended the Sixth Annual Conversazione, and was very gra~ 
ciously pleased to enrich the Society with a Photographic 
likeness of himself. His Majesty the King of Siam, and 
some Princes of the.Siamese Blood Royal, accompanied by - His 
‘Excelleacy the Viceroy ( Lord Mayo) attended the Eighth 


Annual Conversazione of the Society, held in January 1872, . 


-Among the Native Princes who happened to be on a visit to 
Caleutia, at the time whea the Conversazione took place ia 
different years, and who honored the Svciety’s Conversaziono 
with their august presence, were Their Highnesses the Maharajah 
Hoikar of Indore, the Begum of Bhopal, and the Maharajabs 
of Jeypore,.Pattialab, Ulwar, Punnah and Cooch Behar.“ 
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218. This isan appropriate occasion for thé most cbvdial 
dcknowledgements of the Society being recorded ag eminently 
due to the several distinguished Scientific gentlemen, who have 
Fapeatedly contributed te the suecess of the entertainments, by 
the exhibition of inost difficult and interesting experiments: in 
Physical Science, Electricity and Chemistry, and notably so té 
the Very Revd. Vathor EB, Lafont, Dr. Kanye Lall Dey, 
Dr. Mahendra Lall S irkar, Dr. Tara Prosumno Rai, Dr. Mahendra+ 
nath Gupta, Mr. J.C. Boso, Mr. J. J. Mcade and Baboo Preo 
Lall Dey. The different Firms of ‘Tradesmen are also entitled 
to the best thanks of the Society for séuding various ‘articles 
of great valve and exquisite workmauship, year after year, for 
exhibition at the Conversazionas, 

16. In the monthly Mectings, Leetures on vations Literary, 
Scientific, Historical and other practical sut:jects continued to be 
delivered from time to time by emivent Seientilic Scholars and 
Antiguarians of the day. Among others may be mentioned the 
Hou’ble J. Gibbs, 0.8.1, 0.1.8, Raja Rajendra Cal? Mittra Rai 
Bahadur, 0.1 ., run, the Very Rev. Father E, Lat nt, SEGRE, | 
Mr. F, G. Teale, the late Dr. H. W. McCann, ‘Dr. GO, H, Wood, 
Dr. A. FL R, Hoernle, the late Mr. H. Woodrow, Ux. J, A, Fe 
Colles, the late‘Rev. C. H. A, Dall, Dr. Kanye Lall Dey Rai Baha~ 
dur, o1e,r.c.s, The Hon’ble Dr, Mahendra Lall Sirkar, “e.cE, 
end Dr. Tara Prosunno Rai, Wai Babadar, rOS, PLC. Eveay 
ove of these Lectures was interpreted in Urdoo by the Secretary, 
for the benefit of those who had no received an English 
Education. 

17, The Annual Conversaziones and the Monthly Lectures 
on Scientific and fiistorical subjects in connection with the 






Mahomedan Literary Susiety, have not only been instructive 
and highly attractive, but their influence have been felt over a 
wide range. They have opened before men’s minds a new world’ 
of thought, The marvels of Science seamed to Jay bare to then 
a region of wonder and miracles, Thus, at a time, when 
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there was no Seience Association to instruch men in the 
subtleties bf Physical Scienca, no International Eshibition 
to place before the public the best products of the World, 
the Mahomedan Literary Society created an interest in the - 
study of Seientifis and other kindred subjects, and pre 
pared men’s minds to receive the new forces imported from 
the West; and thus advance the noble cause of general 
Education. The stimulus thus imparted grow stronger and 
wtronger and it became evident to the members of their 
own Community that if they desired to keep pace with other 
Nationalities, they must be prepared to give their children a. - 
sound aud liberal Education, both in ancient and modern Jearn- 
ing, so that they might prove themselves useful members of 
Society and able to tke part in the movements of the time. 

18, The Mahomedan Literary Society, as a further step 
towards bringing to the prominent notice of the Government 
the wants and requirements of their Sommunity, has had occa~ 
sion to wait ix deputation, on successive Viceroys with Ad- 
dyosses of Welgome on their assumption of their offices, The 
first Address «vas presented to Lord Mayo on the Lith Februvy 
1889, in which the objects of the Society were clearly set forth. 
Similar Addresses of Congrawulation were presented hy the 
“Sociaty to their Exeellencies The Hart o£ Northbrook, 
16 Earl of Lytton, The Marquis of Ripon, The Earl 

Manni) of Dufferin and the Marquis of Lansdowne. It is 
a soarce of extreme satisfaction te the Society to find that 
on all these occasions they have been able to enlist the 
aympathy and patvonage of all the successive Vicercys, In 
a similar macner, Addresses of Congratulation were present- 

_ ed by the Society to Sir William Grey, Sir George Campbell, 

* Sir Richard Tersple, Sir Ashley Eden, Sir Rivers Thompson, 

and Sir Steuart C. Bayley, on their successively attaining 
the Government of Bengal. Every one of these Statesmen 

did the Society ‘the honor of accepting the office of 
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Patron, and thus becaine familiar with the necds. of the 
Mahomedan Community. “Farewell Addresses to . réliring 
Vicessys gad Lieutenant-Goyernors, presented by tha Rociety, 
have been no less fruitful of good results, «Vie Society’s 
Farewell Address to Juord RKortbbrook was Presented at, the 
Twelfth Aunual Conversazions of the Society, held at the Town 
Bal, ov the 16th March 1876, in the midst of a large 
assembly of upwarde of 2,006 persons, when His Excellency the 
Viceroy gave a very gracious. and encouraging reply to the 
Socioty. 
* 18. -On thé occasion of the visit of His Royal Highness 
the Prince of Wales, the Mahomedan Literary Society presented 
His Highness with an Address of Loyal Welcome. Addresses of 
Congratulations have also been presented on Her Majesty’s 
assumption of the Title of the Empress of India and on the 
occasion of the Jubilee of Her Reign, Re 

20. It may not be out of place to mention here, that on 
Occasions of extraordinary importance, the Mahomedan Literary. 
Society has always taken the initiative to give expression, on 
behalf of Her Majesty’s Mahomedan subjects in India, to their 
feelings of devoted Loyalty to Her Majesty, Her Family and Her 
Throne. When in 1872, His Royal Highness the Prince of 
Wales recovered from his dangerous and prolonged iliness the 
‘Society made snitable arrangements, whereby the entire Ma- 
homedan Community of the Town and Suburbs of Calcutta 
offered up Thanksgiving to the Great Almighty Creator, for this 
joyful deliverance. This action of the Society was favorably 
viewed by the Leading Press-of the day. Again, on the occasion’ 
of Her Imperial Majesty’s Providential ‘escape, in the beginning 
of 1882, from an attempt on Her Life, the Soviety forwarded an 
Address of Loyal Congratulation to Hor Majesty on behalf of 
Her Mahomedan subjects. Ir December 1833, the Society 
' waited upon His Royal Highness the Duke of Connaught, 
with a Loyal Address of Welcome, oa the oceasion of the visit. 
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of His Royal Highness & the Metropolis, and elicited a very 
gracious reply from him. : ; , “ 

Q1, Nut only have the Moibers of this Soricty represented 
the Mahomedan Community on happy ocoasions of the acove 
description, but they. have likewise come forward smost 
prominently on vccasions of mclancholy interest. On the 
th Oetrber 1871, the Society convened a Mevting for the: 
purpose of ‘recording the desp aud indescribable sorrow 
jnto which the Mahomedan Community had been suddenly 
plunged by the eruel assassination of the How’ble J. P. Norfan,” 
the Officiating Chicf Justien of the flich Court of Calcutta. 
Five months later, a calamity of terrible charreter, but much 
more far-reaching in its effects, befell this ecuntry, by the assas- 
sination at Port Blair, on the 1th February, 1872, of the 
much beloved Viceroy, the Karl of Mayo—also by the hands, 
of a convict villain, claiming to belong to the Mahomedug 
persuasion, As Lord Mayo wea the frst Governor-General 
(since the days of Warren, Hastings) who .had taken 2 
lively interest in the improvement ot the condition of the 
‘Mahorédavs.of India, and in whom the Mahomedan Community 
had lost not only a most powertul but a siacere friend, the ' 
Mahomedan Literary Society were the first to convene a Meeting, 
on the -28th February, at which they resolved “to record 
the unfeigned and heartfelt grief felt by the members of the 
Soviety and the Mabomedan Community in general, at the ernel 
ascassination of the late Vieeroy of India, and the unspeakable 
cherror and indignation with which they learnt that the atrocious 
crime had beea committed by a ruifian who professed the Ma- 
—homedan Religion,” and alopted an Address of Condolence to 
Her Excelleney the Countess of Mayo. 

22. ‘The Members of the Mahomedan Literary _ 
have uot confined their efforts to mere Lectures and presenting 
Addresses, but have tried their best, on more oceasions than one, 
_ to cal the minds of their ignorant: and bigoted co-religionists, 
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whenever there happened to be unusual agitation amongst them, 
Thus is the year 1870, when the Indian Mussulmans had their 
wors’ feelings excited by the conduct and movement of the 
Wahabis, and when ié was being openly discussed whether the 
preaching of a Jikaiin British India was authorized by the 
Mahomedan Religion or not, the Mahomedan Literary 
Society Leld a Meeting of the learned and the leading Mahorne- 
dan gentlemen, in which it was conclusively shown from 
reierenoss to the Religious Works of Islam, that British 
Todia ‘vas Darul Islam, (the couatry of Islam cr safety) 
and that as such, “it would be. unlawful and irreligious 
for the Mahomedans to preach a Jihad there against the 
Ruling Power’ Five thousand copies of the proceedings 
were also published and circulated thronghout India, thereby 
repudiating the hasty and inconsiderate assertions of those 
who had made it their object to put a slur on the loyalty 
ot the Iutian Massulmans, that they were a » disaffected 
Community and that Government ought. to take severe notice of 
their conduct, Thus the Mahomedan Lit wry Society were 
able to remove such misconception from the minds of the 
Ruling Anthorilies, as well as restore confidence among their 
own Community in the good faith of the Goverument, It 
may here be added, that the Society succeeded to a great 
exteut iu disabusing the minds of their eg-religionists, of many 
false notions, which were unfavourable to their material im- 
provement; and that while the Society advocated the cause of 
English Education, never did they encourage the adoption by 
their co-religionists of customs and habits inconsistent with the 
principles of Islara, 7 

23. The Society has not been less forward in taking active 
meagpres, when the question of Mahomedan Education has hoen 
under consideration. When Sir William Grey appointed a , 
Commission (consisting of Mr. C. H. ‘Campbell, President, 
w#nd the late Mr. J. Suteliff, and Nawab Abdecl Luteef 
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Baliadur), to enquire into the backward condition. of the 
Calcutta Madrassah, aud saggest means for its re-organization, 
the Society convened a large Mecting at which a draft of an 
elaborate Address. was prepared, embodying their opinions aud 
suggestions on the matter, and submitted to the Commissions 
And, to the extreme gratification of the Society, most of their 
suggestions met the approval of the Commission. 

24., But this has not been all. The Manomedan Litec 
rary Society, as a further impetus to higher Education, set the 
example of eutowing two Anaual Prizes of Rs. 20 eack in come 
memoration of the visit of His Excellency the Marquis 
of Ripon to the Caleutta Madrassah in 1883, Several Scholare 
ships and Prizes weve also fouuded by the Office Bearers and 
individual Members of the Committee on the occasion. The 
total amount eubseribed by the Society and its cleven Members, 
eame up to about Rs. 17,000. 

25. The Society has also had, from time to time, the honor 
of being invited by the Government to submit the views of the 
orthodox Mahomedan Community, whieh it so prominently 
represents, on subjects affecting their interests, which came to 
be considered by the. Legislative Authorities. For example, when 
the Bill to award and define the Jaw of Testamentary and In-’ 
testate Succession to Khojahs, was before the Imperial Legisla- 
tive Council, the Government did the Mahomedan Lite ry 
Society the honor-of asking their opinion on the Provision of 
that Bill. - 

26. On the appointment of the Education Commission by 
the Marquis of Ripon, the Mahomedan Literary Society took 
secasicn to place before the Commission the educational wants of 
the Mahomedan Community. The Society also placed before the 
" Public Service Commission the views of the Mussulmans, point. 





ang out clearly how the adoption of certain proposed changes 
would affect the interests of their eo-religionisis. The appointment 
of a Committee by the Government of Bengal te enquire inte 
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the workings of Mahomedan Educational Endowments in the 
Lower Provinces, led to a divergence of opinion among the 
Mahomedan Members of the Committee, with regard to the 
appropriation of the funds, The Society pointed out, that all 
such Endowments were intended by the Donors for the purpose 
of imparting Religious Education to the votaries of Islam, ard 
that the appropriation of the Funds to Secular Education would 
not only be contrary to the wishes of the Donors, but would 
deprive the Mahomedans of the means of receiving religions 
instruction which the Colleges and. Schools maintained by 
‘Government did not provide. It is a source of satisfaction to 
note, however, that the majority of the Committee adopted the, 
suggestions put forward by the Mahomedan Literary Society, 
thus keeping the Endowments intact for charitable purposes and 
religious education, . : : 

27, Recently the Mahomedan Literary Society has ad- 
_Giessed the Government of Bengal on the subject of Moral 
Training and Discipline in Public Schools and Colleses, 

28. The Society have also occasionally taken the initiative 
in bringing to the notice of the Government, grievances that 
might reasonably call for redress at the hands of the Govern« 
inent, and they are grateful to the Government that their 
representations have slways met with the most courteous consis, 
eration, One of the latest representations made to the Govern- 
ment was in connection with the imposition of Stamp Duty 
on Deeds of Dower, executed on occasions of Mahomedan 
Marriages—a subject of very great importance to the entire 
Mahomedan population in British India. This representation 
finally led to a Resolution by the Government of India, exempt. 
ing such Deeds from Stamp Duty. 

29, The Society has now completed the twenty-fifth year 
of its existence. Daring this long period of a quarter of a 
Century, it has always been the prime aim of the Society to the 
best of their power to represent to the Government the urgent 
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needs of the Mahomedan Community, and thus promote the 
_eause of that body in various ways, with a view to the ame- 
liovation of their condition. 

80. The Mahomedan Community in former days were un- 
accustomed to act in concert for any public measure ot improve- 
ment, There was no recognised organ to make known the 
desires and grievances of the Mahomedans to the Government 
and to be the medium of enquiries and communications from 
the Government to the Mahomedans. There was very little 
appreciation of the benefits of Western Education but consider... 
able misconception as to the objects of pacticular measures of 
Government or the attitude of the Public Officers. The establish 
ment.of the Mahomedan Literary Society, the Jivst Mahomedan 
Institution of its kind for all India, has been in the gradual course 
of time, productive of great internal az well as external benefits. 

$1. To sum up this retrospect, the Mahomedaa Literary 
Society, founded at a time when the Mahomedan Community 
wore laboriug under the great disadvantages of want of cobesion, 
defective education, and utter indifference to the cause of 
improvement, have the pleasure of finding after their continued 
labors in the cause of Education, a perceptible and sensible im- 
provement in those respects. The benefits of Education have 
been more and more appreciated, and increasing numbers of 
students have applied themselves to the study of Western Science 
and Literature, to the advantage of themselves, their Govern- 
ment, their Community and their Country. Mutual misunder- 
standings between the Government and the Mahomedan people 
are no longer probable, in the presence of duly constituted organisa- 
tions, which scrve as the media of communication between them, 

-and which ensure the proper discussion of publie measures affect- 
ing the social, educational or religious interests of the Community. 
Aithongh temporary agitations may have arisen from evanes- 
cont causes, a feeling of harmony and good-will has been ‘steadily 
fostered between the Mahomedans on the one hand, and the 
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European, Hindu, Jewish, Parsi and other Communities on the 
other,—all common subjects of the same Gracious Sovereign and 
bound together by many ties of common interest and fellow-feel- 
ing, which are of the greatest benefit to the Rulers and the 
ruled alike in these Provinces, 

' $2. Our grateful thanks are due inthe first. place to the Divine 
Providence for the large measure of success which hag hitherto 
followed the lahours o€ the Society, They are, in the second 
place, due to the British Government, which in its public capacity 
as well as through individual members, has bestowed upon our 
labours constant and numerous marks of anproval and encourage. 
ment. The Founders and zealous workers and the Members of 
the Society cannot but look With satisfaction on this agreeable 
Picture. We may he permitted: to hope that ‘they will not 
rest on their labours, Althopgh much has been accomplished, 

much more remains to be done. To stand still is to be 
left behind. We trust that the success hitherto achieved will be 
the incentive to further exertions in all laudable ‘and constitu- 
tional endeavours to ameliorate the condition of the Mahomedaus 
in all directions, for which we trust we shall continne to 
cominand the patronage of Government and the o-operation | 
of all right-minded persons in every Community, 


MAHOMED RUHEEMOODDEEN, 
: (OF the Mysore Family) 
- Catevrra, } Prusivent, | 
28h January, 1839, 


THE 


JUBILEE OF THE 25TH YEAR 


OF THE 


Mahowedan Literary Society of Calentty, 


The 25th Annual Conversazione of the Mahomedan Literary 
Society of Calcutta, was held at the Town Hall, on the 
evening of the Sth Fanuary 1889. 





Av about 9} P.M. His Honor the Lieutenant Governor of 
Bengal (Sir Steuart C. Bayley,) avd His Excellency the 
Commander-in-Chief (Geveral Sir Frederick S, Roberts,) at- 
tended by their respective Staffa, and the Hon’ble Chief Justice 
(Sir W. Comer Petheram) arttived at the ‘Town Hall, and a 
few mivutes ater, His Excellency the Viceroy (the Marquis of 
Lansdowne) came accompanied by Sir Donald Mackenzie 
Wallace, %. G1. E, Colonel J. C. Ardagh, C. B., Lord William 
Beresforsi, V. ©, 6. 1. B.; Major F. T. Rowan Hamilton and other 
A. D. G's, Dr. RW. Fenn and Sir John Fowler, K. ©. M. G., 
and were received at the door of the Town Hall by the follow- 
ing Members of the Committee of the Society : Prince Maho- 
med Ruheemooddeen (of the Mysore Family), President, Prince 
Jahan Kadar Mirzs Mahomed Wahed Ali Bahadur (of the 
Ondh Family), Vine-President, Nawab Abdool Luteef Bahadur, 
c. 3, ¥., Secretary, Mouivie Abdool Jubbar Khan Bahadur, 
- Prince Mirza Mahomed Jah Ali Bahadoor (of the Oudh Family), 

Moulvie Abdoor Rowoof, Moulvie Abdool Hai, Moulvie Buzlool 
Huck, Moulvie Haji Ali Bukhsh, Moulvie Ahmua (Professor), 
Moulvie Mahomed Noora! Alam ; as well as by Nawal Syud 
Zainool Abideen Khan Bahadur (of the Nizamut Family), and 
Syud Mehdi Hassan Khan (eldest son of Nawab Syud Lootf 
‘Ali Khan Bahadar ©. I. ©), who had specially come down from 
Moorsbedabad and Patna, yespectively- 
Their Excellencies the Viceroy and Commander-in-Chief, 
and His Honor the Lientenant-Governor were then conducted 
. through the rooms of the Town Hall, by the President, Vice- 
President and Secretary of the Society, and witnessed the very 
interesting Electrical, Physical and Chemical Experiments, 
shewn by the Very Revd. Father E. Lafont, 8. J, 6 EB, 
Dr, Kanye Lali Dey, Rai Babadar, c. i H., F.C.8., Bahoo Preo 
Lai Dey, Mr. J.J. Meade, Mr. G, Dubern aud Dr. RB. S. Chew; 
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aad thereafter took a look round the Hall, inspecting the Tare 
and valuable articles of Art, exhibited by the vations Firma 
and individuals. 

His Excellency the Viceroy ultimately left at a quarter to 
11 O'clock, after being pleased to express his satisfaction at 
the fine intellectual entertainment provided, and the numbers 
who were enjoying it. 

There were about two thousand gentlemen of all denomi« 
hations present, inclading Europeans, Mahomedans, Hindoos,. 
Jews and Parsees,—all evidently gratified at what they saw, 

The following are some of the gentlemen who honored the 
Conversazione with their company :— 

The Hon’ble A. B. Scoble, Gs. 1, Q.¢., The Hon’ble Sir 
DM. Barbour, x. ¢. s. IL, His Highness the Hon’ble Maha- 
yajah Bahadur of Vizianagram, K.€.1.E., His Highness the 
Maharajah Bahadur of Bettiah, Kc. 1 x, The Hon’ble 

Justice Chunder Madhub Ghose, The Hon’ble Justice Gooroo 
Dass Banerjea, p. 1, The Hon'ble Ahmhudan-Goung Tazeibya 
Min Moung On, ©. 1. B, Mr, A. P. MacDonnell, cs, L, Sir E.G. 
Buck, Kt, Mr. J, Ware Edgar, &.s, 1, Mr. P. Nolaa, 
My. HOS. 8, Cotton, Mr. A. Smith, Mr. H. H. Risley, 
Mr. R. W. Carlyle, Mr, J, T. Woodroffe, Mr. J. Lambert, c. 1. z., 
Dr. R. ©, Sanders, Mr. K. . Gupta, Mr. D, Panioty, C. & B., 
Mr. E, Bradford, Mr. J. Wilson, Mr. 8. E. J. Clarke, Mr, Paul 
Knight, Colonel Mackesy, Mr. Carmichael, Mr. G. Lorimer, 
Mrz. M, Gubboy, Mr. R. H. S. Tsaac, Mr. E. M. D. Cohen, 
Princes Gholam Yaseen and Mahomed Shah and Nawab 
Sultan Alam (of the Mysore Family), Princes Mirza Mahomed. 
Mokeem Bahadur, Mirza Kurratool Ain Bahadur, and Mirza 
Masood Bahadur (of the Oudh Family). Nawab Syud Mozuffar 
Hosain Khan tof the Cawnpore Family), Nawab Svnd Raza 
Ali (of the Nizamut Family), Maharajah Raj Krishna Roy 
Bahadur (of Shooshang in Mymensingh', Rajah Ram Narain 
Singh Bahadur (of Khairah in Monghyr), Rajah Mahendra Lall 
‘Khan Bahadur (of Nerajole in Midnapore), Rajah Gyanoda 
Kant Roy Bahadur (of Chanchra in Jessore), Rajah Shashi 
Shekhureshwar Roy Bahadur (of Taherpore in Rajshabye), 
Kumars Binoy Krishua, Dukkhineshwar Malia, Suttya Shree 
Ghosal, Suttya Needhea Ghosal, Suttya Shebuck Ghosal, Suttya 
‘Mohun Ghosal, Suttya Bhooshun Ghosal, Monindro Mallick 
and Nogendro Mullick, Lallalis Buogsgopal Nundey and Nirmut- 
Prokash Nundey (of the Burdwan Raj Family); The Hon'ble 
Syud ‘Anicer Hosain Khan Bahadur, c.1.8, The Hon’ble 
Baboo Rasbehary Ghose, p. L., Azeez Ahmed Jan Khan (of 
Kabul), Kazi Mxhomed Aslam Khan Bahadur, ¢. uw a. 
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Baboo Joy Gobind Law, Dr. Shumbhoo Chunder Mookherjee, 
Baboo Jogesh Chander Dutt, Baboo Chhukkun Lall Roy, 
Baboo Renode Beliary Roy, Rai Gunput Singh and Rai Nur- 
put Singh (of Azimgunge}, Khajahk Waheed Jan (of Gya) 
Chowdhry Karamutoollah (of Salar in Moorshedabad), Syud 
Sudrooddeen, Ahmud (of Bohar in Burdwan), Syud Abdoos 
Salam (of Chowghurria in Burdwan), Moulvie Mahomed 
Abdoos Sobhan (ct Sikuddah in Beerbhoorn), Syud Noorun 
Nubbee (of Margaon in Beerbhoom), Moulvie Azizur 
Rahman (of Shibsagar in Assam), Hakeem Mahowed Wasil 
Khan fof Delhi), Syud Budroo! [fassan and Shumsool, Ulama, 
Moulvie Mahomed. Hassan (of Pataa), Dewan Gholam Niza- 
mooddeen (of Agra), Moulvie Syud Aley Ahmud (of Kishen- 
gunge in Purneah), Moulmie Mahomed Khubeer (of Sitapore in 
Hooghly), Moulvie A. K. M. Abdyos Soluan Khan Bahadur, 
Syud Hosain Shooshtti, Mirza Mahomed Sadick Shirazi, 
Mirza, Abdool Mahomed Shirazi, Synd Hadi Ali Shooshtri, 
Nirza Abdoos Samed Shirazi, Gholam Hosain Arif, Shaikh 
Mahomed Ali, Fioji Noor Mahomed, Haji Abdoollah 
Wahedana, Moalvie Sirajvol Islam Khan Bahadur, Sbhumsool 
Ulama Shaikh Mahmood’ Jeelani, Shaikh Mahomed Effendi 
(of Baghdal, Nawab Shere Alam Khan (of Lucknow), 
Haji Kureem Bukhbsh, Shaikh Abdeos Samad, Haji 
‘Abioor Ruzzak, Haji Abool Azeez, Amonutood Dowlah, 
Ukhlasood Dowlah, Mr. Ibrahim Ahiaud, Chaleefah Wafi 
Mahomed, Moulvie Azdooddeen, Moulvie Abdoollah, Syud 
Mahomed ‘Taha, Meer Ikram Ali, Moulvie A. F. M. Abdool 
JJufoez, Moulvie A. F. M. Abdool Azeez, Moulvie Mahomed 
Jbrabin, 8. A., Moulvie Ahmud, 3 A., Moulvie Abdool 
Bari, Moulvie Ahmud Ibrahim, Hajee Daond Adam, Moulvie 
‘Abdool Azeez, Nakhoda Abdoollah, Syud Ati, Moulvie Abdool 
Kareem, B. A. Moulvie Velayut Hosain, Moulvie iootfur 
Rahman, Moulvietkram Ali Khan, Mouivie Mahmoos, B. A. 
NMoulvie Ibni Abmud, Hukeem Synd Mahomed Hyder, © 
Hakeem Abdonl Kyyoom, Mr. Heerjeebhoy M. Rustomjee, 
Mr. B. D. Mehta, Moung Hla Oung, Baboo Chnodi 
Churun Choudhry, Baboo Raj Kumar Roy, Baboo Upendra 
Chunder Koy, Baboo Kirun Chunder Roy, Baboo Prosad Das 
Mallick, Baboo Nittya Lali Mullick, Baboo Gour Dass Bysack, 
Baboo Bence Madhub Sen, Baboo Toolsi Dass Mullick, Baboo 
Bepin. Behary Mullick, Baboo Janokinath Ghosal, Baboo 
Kali Prosunno Dey, Baboo Damodar Dass Burmouo, Baboo 
Jaguunath Khuonah, Rai Budree Dass Mokeem Bahadur, 
Baboo Debender Chunder Ghose, Dr. Poorno Chunder Chac+ 
kerbuity, Babeo Poorno Chunder Banerjea, . 
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AN ORDINARY MEETING 


MAHOMEDAN LITERARY SOCIBTY. 


0 


, A NUMEROUSLY-ATTENDED Meeting of the Mahomedan 
Literary Society of Caleutta was held, at the Calcutta Madras- 
sek, on Weédnesday, the 24th April 1889, at 7-30 P.M. Among 
those present were the following :—Prxince Mahomed Ruheem- 
ooddeén (Myscre Family), President; Prince Mirza Jahan 
Kadar Bahadur (Ondh Family) Vice-President ; Nawab Abdool 
Inteef Bahadur. 1. &., Moulvie Abdool Jubbar Khan Bahadar, 
Prince Matowed Hoormuz Shah, Prince Mahomed Bukhtyar 
Shah, Prince Mirza Mahomed Jogi Bahadur, Prince Mahomed 
Ibrahim Shah, Nawab Ahinnd Hassan Khan, Mirza Mahodled 
Bakur Shirazi, Mr. A. F. M. Abdur Rahman, Moulvie Maho- 
med Abdoor Rowoof, Moulvie Abdool Hai, Moulvie-Abmud 
Greet. Mirza Abmud Kborasani, Agha Mahomed Hosain 

sfahani, Moulvie Buzlool Huck. MoulvieA. F.M. Abdool Hufeez, 
Moulve Noorel Alam, Moulvie Azdooddeen, Moulvie A. F, M, 
Abdool Azeez, Moulvie Abdoor Ruheem, Moulvie Abdool Huck 
Abid, Moulvie Abdool Bari, Syud Abdoor Rahman, Mouivie 
Abdool Jawad, B A. B. L., Sabibzadai Mahmood Bukht, 
Sabibzadah Mahomed Fukhri Alam Shah,  Sahibzadah 
Mahomed Warisooddeen Shah, Sahibzadah Mahomed. Ameer- 
ooddeen Shah, Sahibzadah Mahomed Fukhrooddeen Shah, 
Sahibsadah Mahomed Shumsooddeen Shah, Sahibzadah Maho. 
med Azamooddeen Shah, Hafiz Abdool Hai, Syud Mahomed 
Asehur Hosain, Meer Gholam Mustafa, Moulvie Syud Mofuzzul 
Plosain, Moulvie Mahomed Rashid, Moulvie Vilayut Hosain, 
Moulvie Saadut Hosain, Mirza Ashruff Ah, Monlvie 
Lootfur Rahman, Moulvie Mahomed Ilahdad, Hafiz Abdoor 
Rowoof, Moulvie Abdoor Razzack, Moulvie Abdool Humeed, 
Meer Rahut Ali, Hukeem Mahomed Ahsun, Hukeem 
_ Jusseemooddeen Khan, Hukeem Abdoor Ruheem Khan, Meer 
. Ykram Ali, Chowdhry Arjomund Khan, Syud AfixTabataas, 
Moulvic-Ahmud Ibrahim, Nakhoda Abdoollah Sett, Moulvis 
Abdool Azeez, Moulvie Abdoor -Rowoof, Hafiz Abdool  Azeez’ 
Moulvie- Syud Mobarik Ali, Moulvie Abdool Hukeem, Moulvie 
Miarajooddeen, Moulvie Ameenoollah, Syud Afzul Ali, Moulvie 
Mabmoodoollah, .Hafiz Abdool Humeed, Moulvie Abdool 
Wubeed. as a 
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The Secretary, Nawah Abdool Luteef Khan, informed the 
Meeting that the 25th Anniversary of the Conversazione of~ 
the Society had been very successfally celebrated at’ the 
Town fall, on the evening of the 28th January last, attend-- 
ed by about 2,000 Gentlemen of ‘all castes and creeds, and 
graced by the presence of His Excellency the Viceroy, : 
Honor the Lieutenant-Governor, His Excellency the Com" 
mander-in-Chief, the Hon'ble the Chief Justice, and other 
distinguished European and Native Nobleraen and Gentlemen, . 


He then announced that the next business of the evenin: 
was lo read a Resumé in Urdoo of the Scciety’s work daring’, 
the last Quarter Century, prepared on the occasion of this 
Anniversary, Tt was accordingly read hy Moulvie A. F. M. 
Abdool Hufeez; after which the Secretary reported that he had :- 
forwarded copies of an English version of the said Resumé to 
various European Gentlemen of high position, both here and 
in England, who took an interest in the advancement of the 
Mahomedans of India, and that he had been honored with 
acknowledgments from many of them. Of these, the Secre- ; 
tary read three letters, received from His Houor the Lieu- 
tcnant-Goveruor of Bungal (through his Private Secretary, 
Mr. P. G. Lyon), His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief 
of India, and Sir William W. Hunter, x. c. 8. L, as they 
contained the opinions of these Distinguished Statesmen, re. 
garding the work done by the Mabomedan Literary Society, 
the progress of which they had watched during this long 
period, 

The letters are as follow :— 


BELVEDERR, 
4th February, 1889, 


My Dear Sir,—The Lieutenant-Governor desires me to 
acknowledge with thanks the receipt. of a pamphlet, entitled 
“A Quarter Century of the Mahomedan Literary Society of 
Caleutta,” “forwarded to him by you two days ago. His 
Honor bas read with much interest, this record of the Society’s 
unfailing energy and continuous success, and hopes that the 
Society that has done so much good work in the past, may 
live for many years more to promote the useful objects for 
which it was originally founded. 


Yours faithfully, - 
P. C. LYON, 
Private Secretary, 


Came Merrur, 
24th March, 1889; 
cx My dear Nawab,—I am much obliged to you for your 
“Yatter of the 26th ieslant, and for the interesting pamphlet 
which accompanied it, ae 
ft was a great pleasure to me to attend your Conversaziona. 
en the 28th January last at Calcutta, and I can understand, 
what a satisfaction it must be to you, as the Founder of the 
Mabomean Literary Society, to see the ever increasing’ inter< 
est, which is taken by your co-religionists in the wonders of 
science. ‘The large number of gentlemen that attended thé’ 
last Conversazione, shews conclusively how popular such 
Meetings are, and there can be no doubt of the good will that 
"is engendered by such social gatherings, 

It is not, however, only op the score of education that 
the Mahomedan Literary Society has my sympathies, but 
also because I recognize bow good and powerful ap influence 
it exercises ia the cause of loyalty and order. 

I trust, therefore, that you will express o your colleagues, 
and accept vourself the assurance of the deep interest, which 
4 shall always take in the Mahomedan Literary Society, 


Believe mo to be, yours sincerely, 
Frep. ROBERTS, 
—— 
CueRweLL-Epgr, Oxvorp, 
26th March, 1889, 

My dear Nawab,—I thank you for your kind letter of 
the 5th instant. I read with very great pleasure the record 
of your twenty-five years of excellent work, and I congratu. 
late you on your celebrating your 25th anniversary, The 
progress, made by the Mahomedans during the past quarter 
of a century, is alike honorable to themselves and hopeful 
for India. It seems difficult to realize that only twenty yearg 
ago the Patna Trials were going on. 

I believe that the changes in Mahomedan thought and 
feeling, and also in regard to the more just views which 
Englishmen entertain towards Islam and your Community, 
are'in no small measure due to the efforts of yourself and. 
your friends, aa 

With best wishes for the continued Prosperity of the. 
Mahomedan Literary Society, 

Tam Sincerely yours, 
WwW. W. HUNTER, 
—_—— 
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Tt was then proposed by the Secretary, seconded by Mirza 
Mahomed: Bakur Shirazi, and carried unanimously, that the 
cordial thanks of the Society be conveyed to-these Statesmen 
for the extremely kind letters, which they had beea pleased 
to address. 

The following Resolutions were then proposed, and’ carried 
with acclamation :— 


» I—Moved by the President, Prince Mahomed Ruheem. 
coddeen, and seconded by Mr. "A. FM. Abdur Rahman :— 
“ That the most grateful thauks ef the Society and the whote 
Mahomedan Commuuity of India be offered to His Excelleucy 
the Marquis of Lansdowne, Viceroy and Governor-General of 
India, His Honor the Lieutenaut-Governor of Bengal and the 
Patron of the Society, —Sir Stenart C. Bayley, His Excellency 
Sir Frederick S. Roberts, Commander-in-Chief of India, and 
the Hou’ble Sir W. Comer Petheram, Chief Justice of the 
Calcutta High Court, for their graciously houoring the Tweuty- 
fifth Anniversary of the Society’s Conversazione at the Town 
Hall, with their presence, and for the great interest they 
have takeu in the welfare of the Society, and for the patronage 
nd countenance it has received at their hands.” ~ 


'-TL.—Moved by Moulvie Abdoor Ruheem, and seconded by 
Muza Ahmad Khorasani :—“That a hearty vote of thanks 
be passed, on behalf of the Society, generally to the Members 
of the Committee of Management, for their indefatigable 
-exertions and uiremitting efforts, resulting in the continued 
guccess and prosperity of the Society, which had conferred 
innumerable benefits.on the Mahomedans of India, and for 
their successfully celebrating the 25th Anniversary of its 
Conversazione, and particularly to Prince Mahomed Ruhcem- 
ooddeen, the President, and the Princes Mirza Jahan Kadar 
Babadur and Mahomed Nusseerooddeen Hyder, the Vice-Presi- 
dents, for the. deep interest they have always evinced, and 
the active part they have always taken in the healthy progress ~ 
of this Society.” : 


JT1.—Moved by Moulvie Ahmud {Professor), and seconded 
by Nawab Abmud Hassan Khan :— That the cordial thanks 
of this Mceting be given to Nawab Abdool Luteef Bahadur, 
‘6. I, #. for founding this Society—the parent of many 
similar Societies in Iodia—which through bis intiring zeal 
atd unfailing energy has done useful and substantial service 
to the Mahomedans of India, and has’ most successfully com= 
pleted the 25th year of its existence.” 
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- IV.—Moved by Prineé Mahomed Hoormuz Shah, and second- 
ed by Agha Mahomed Hosain Isfabani:-—-That a hearty — 
-vote of thanks be passed to Moulvie Mahomed Abdoor Rowoof, 
the chief surviving co-adjutor of the Founder of the Society, 

_ from. its foundation up to the present moment, who has 
~ continuously ph most valuable assistance in the Society's 
_ work during this long period, and who has, from time to 
time, delivered numerous Discourses in Persian and Urdoo on 

‘various subjects of practical integst.” 


» V.-—=Moved by Prince Mahomed Bukhtyar Shah, and 


seconded by Moul¥ie Mahomed Azdooddeen:—“ That prayers 
he. of the benefit of the souls of the late Moulvie | 
FS ujech, the First President of the Society, Kazi 
ool Bari and Moulvie Hafiz Ajeeb"Abmud, First Vice-Presi- 


dents, and. Moulvie Abdool Hukeem, who had'taken an active 
part in the foundation of the Society, and who had for many 
Years) assisted the Founder’ with their hearty co-operation, as 
well us by reading learned and interesting Discourses on a 
number of important subjects.” . 


Vi.—Moyed by Moulvie Abdul Hai, and seconded by 
Printe Mahomed Torabim Shah :—“ That a cordial vote. of 
thanks be conveyed to the distinguished Noblemen and Gtntlo- 
men, who have, on various occasions during the period-ef 

ie ce of the Society, delivered Lectures and Addresses 
in Persian and‘Urdoo, on numerous interesting and usefal 
subjects, sfew,of whom being The Hon’ble Moulvie Sir 
Syud Ahmud Kban Bahaduryx,c. st, (of Aligarh), Nawab 
Ahsanoollah Khan Bahadur, ( of Dacca), Shamsul Ulama 
Moulvie “Shah Abdool Huck.(of Cawnpore), Moulvie Abdool 
Ghuffoor Khan Bahadur (of Calcutta), Moulvie Fureedooddeen 
Ahbmud Khan Bahadur (of Allahabad), Sahibzadah Abdool 

_ Azeer Khan (of Bareilly), and Hafiz Mahomed Hatim (of 
‘Caloutta) ;—and that prayers be offered for the benefit of 
the souls of the late Prince Mahomed Azamooddeen (of the . 

_ Mysore, Family), Moulvie Haji Karamat Ali (Preacher of Joun- 

‘ re), Hafiz Wuheedoon Nubbee Khan Bahadur (of Caleutta), 
Br Shah Ulfat Hosain (of Patna), Mahmood-ood-Dowlah 

joonshi Safdar Ali Khan Bahadur (of Garden Reach), 
Moulvie Abbas Ali Khan (of Calcutta), Moulvie Duleelooddeen. 
Abmud Kban Bahadur Ibtiram Jung (of Hyderabad), 
Motilvie Obydoollah (of Dacca), Shaikh Asadoollah (Prea- 
. of Shiraz), Mirza Rajab Ali Beg Suroor (of Lucknow), and 
sem Syud Ahmud Mirza (of Calcutta), who Were some of 

the eminent scholars and poets, that had,—during the last 
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Gholam ary fa, which watqacriod; 

Mirza Jahan Kadar Bahadur, andsypy 

pmed,, 7 who. seal a stor ape 
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~ carried. + 

( iKfter a-vote’ of Stabs to ‘near, 

at Pe DM. 


















